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THE GAME OF EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 


ANY things have happened in 
Egypt since its affairs were 

last discussed by the present writer 
in Fraser’s Magazine.! The English 
and French Governments have, for 
one thing, generously helped the 
Khedive by giving him 4,000,000. 
for sundry Suez Canal shares, 
and in other ways striven most 
assiduously to keep the Khe- 
dive out of bankruptcy. Lead- 
ing English financiers, Tory and 
Liberal, have dabbled in his af- 
fairs, and every week almost the 
world has been assured that at 
last everything was in order. 
Administration after administra- 
tion has been formed, and each 
new arrangement has been final ; 
but lo! a month or two after, 
the work has had to be set about 
afresh. Before our eyes the scene 
shifts like the pictures of a moving 
diorama, Amid all the changes, 
however, two or three prominent 
features stand forth, marking the 
purposes of those who have had 
the handling of Egyptian finance, 
and helping us in some degree to 
understand the end to which they 
are driving the country. The most 
prominent fact of all, next to the 
Suez Canal shares stock-jobbing 
coup, has been the mission of Mr, 
Goschen,and what followed thereon ; 
and I propose to trace the history 
of the leading financial subterfuges 
since the date of that mission, as 


being at once the simplest and the 
surest way to arrive at a correct 
understanding of the present situa- 
tion and future prospects of Egypt. 
Mr. Goschen went out to Egypt in 
conjunction with a French financier 
named M. Joubert, in order to see 
what could be done for Egyptian 
bondholders. Many people ex- 
pressed surprise at the time that 
Mr. Goschen should be found mix- 
ing himself up with such a busi- 
ness, forgetting that the house of 
which he had formerly been a 
leading partner had been instru- 
mental in issuing the earlier 
Egyptian loans. That being the 
case, it was, in a manner, Mr. 
Goschen’s bounden duty to try to 
protect the interests of his former 
clients. Accordingly he went to 
Egypt toelaborate a scheme whereby 
that country was to be set on its 
legs once more, its creditors to be 
paid, and its administration re- 
formed. All this was to be done 
to pacify the bondholders, English 
and French, but especially French ; 
and yet the fellaheen were to be 
made happy. Mr. Goschen was sure 
that they would bless him and his 
works ere many months were over. 

Previous to the advent of Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert in the end of 
1876, the Khedive had practically 
suspended payment, He could no 
longer borrow, so he no longer 
paid, and people hastily supposed 


» June 1876; see also Resources of Modern Countries, Appendix IV. 
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that he never had paid, nor could 
pay, except by borrowing. This 
rash surmise was proved by these 
expert financiers, to their own 
satisfaction, to be an entire mis- 
take. Egypt was quite able to pay 
its way, if the floating debt could 
only be got rid of. That was the 
perpetual bugbear, and in the end 
of 1876, the 4,000,000/1. of money 
got for the Suez Canal shares not- 
withstanding, had becomea very big 
bugbear indeed. This floating debt, 
to be sure, arose very largely from 
the Khedive’s habit of paying one 
debt by the contraction of another ; 
but that did not mar Mr. Goschen’s 
triumphant demonstration. The 
floating debt was to be funded, 
certain reforms introduced, includ- 
ing European control, and all would 
go well. According to his own 
and his French colleague’s pro- 
posals, the holders of the Khedive’s 
promissory notes, discounted fre- 
quently at 30 per cent., were, 
under the new scheme, to receive 
bonds to the value of their hold- 
ings, with 10 per cent. bonus; 
quite a handsome settlement it 
must be admitted. The Khedive 
had lumped all his debts together 
in his decree of May 1876, but 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert split 
them allupagain. This had several 
conspicuous advantages. For one 
thing, it made the additions to the 
total caused by the funding of the 
floating debt look less than they 
actually were. When you said that 
the total debt of Egypt came to 
91,000,000l1., involving an annual 
charge of between 7 and 8 mil- 
lions, the figures looked startling ; 
but when the debt was split up 
into fragments, the bad effect was 
much diminished. The new scheme, 
however, was very plausible and 
ingenious, and its chief features 
must be here recalled, in order that 
we may test them by results. 

In the first place the consolidated 
and floating debt of the Daira Sa- 
nieh together, including 726,537. 
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added by way of bonus, 8,815,000l., 


were removed from the general debt 
altogether, and made a charge on the 
royal property—a perfectly just ar- 
rangement. The remainder of the 
debt was then split up into sections, 
17,000,000], being a preference 
debt, specially secured on the net 
receipts of the Egyptian railways, 
and 4,392,616l. representing the 
earlier loans negotiated by Messrs, 
Frihling and Goschen and others, 
which were to be paid for out of the 
revived Moukabala, or land tax re- 
demption money. By these means 
the common or ‘ unified ’ debt, which 
included the floating debt, was re- 
duced to 59,000,000/., including 
bonuses and a small sum given to 
the Khedive. 

Excluding the interest and other 
charges on the Daira debt, the total 
annual charge which these various 
obligations then laid upon the 
revenues of Egypt was as follows: 


7 per cent. on the Unified Debt, 
viz. 6 per cent. interest and 
1 per cent. Sinking Fund . £4,177,720 

Interest at 5 per cent. and 
35,744. for Sinking Fund on 
the Preference Bonds . 

Annuities on the loans of 1864, 
1865, and 1867 . 


885,744 


1,050,000 





Total . . £6,113,464 


Mr. Goschen considered that this 
was a sum which Egypt could bear 
without difficulty, and he gave one 
of the numerous and peculiar Egyp- 
tian budgets in proof that his belief 
was well grounded. It was made 
up as follows: 


Land tax, date trees, 
licences 


and 
. £4,913,70 


Customs and tobacco monopoly = 902,900 

Revenues of the Government, 
viz. salt and fisheries . 437,800 
Railways (met). . . . + ~ 990,200 

Sundry taxes and surplus from 
the Soudan see ssh atten cos. 
Municipal dues, Canal dues, &e. 885,800 
Moukabala . . 1,613,600 
Repayments and arrears 377,78 
Total « £10,804,100 


That is a very clear and explicit 
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budget of income, and Mr. Goschen, 
in his pamphlet published by Effing- 
ham Wilson, reasons from it with 
t clearness. In his opinion 
gvpt can be easily governed for 
3,067,560l. a year, including his 
Highness’s civil list and family ex- 
mses, so that the tribute to the 
Porte and the interest on the Suez 
Canal shares bought by England 
ought all to come out of 4,000,000l. 
If, therefore, Egypt has a revenue 
of 10,800,000l., what more easy 
than to meet all the administrative 
and debt charges, and still have a 
surplus to the good? On the basis 
of these figures it would indeed be 
possible to allow the Government a 
fixed expenditure of 4,500,000l., in- 
cluding the tribute and Suez Canal 
charges, and still make both ends 
meet, but Mr. Goschen thought 
most distinctly that the smaller sum 
was quite enough. 

All things being thus arranged 
on paper in a most satisfactory 
fashion, Mr. Goschen and his col- 
league proceeded to devise fetters 
for the Khedive. He was not to be 
allowed to play fast and loose with 
the magnificent resources of his 
country any more. Two control- 
lers-general were accordingly ap- 
pointed, the one of receipts and the 
other of audit and of the public 
debt. The first was to collect 
and account for all revenues, and 
had on paper very full powers over 
all tax collectors, &c. The second 
had to see that the debt charges 
were duly met, that the books of 
the Government were properly 
kept, and was to countersign all 
orders for payment of money. These 
two functionaries were, moreover, 
to take part together in the pre- 
paration of the budget. There were 
other admirable regulations, but 
as this part of the scheme for keep- 
ing Ismail in order never came to 
much, we need not dwell on them. 
The commissioners themselves ad- 
mit, in their report for 1878, that 
there never has been any real con- 
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trol either of revenue or expendi- 
ture, and from the day of the 
Goschen-Joubert decree till now 
we have never had a reliable Egyp- 
tian budget, setting forth the total 
income and actual outlay of the 
year. There is not much use, there- 
fore, in dwelling upon the admi- 
rable forms of this fine-spun cob- 
web. Besides these high function- 
aries, however, there was a mixed 
foreign commission of the public 
debt, which enjoyed, amongst other 
powers, the right to send whatever 
money it received direct to the 
Bank of England. The whole ar- 
rangement was, in fact, theoretically 
most excellent, and only wanted 
motive power. On paper, under- 
hand borrowing, extravagance, and 
malversation were henceforth to be 
at an end, and Egypt had at last 
entered on the career of a civilised, 
respectable country, blessed with a 
magnificent debt, which it was to 
pay without difficulty, and a mixed 
foreign Government, ruling by 
‘ moral suasion ’ alone. 

There is indeed no denying that 
Egypt has done wonders since 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert took 
it in hand, for the fellaheen have 
been more thoroughly stripped than 
ever they were before. The new 
order of government began in the 
end of 1876—the decree having 
been signed on November 18— 
and from that date till the present 
time there has been no serious 
default. The machine has nearly 
broken down more than once, but 
has always been saved in the 
nick of time. It may possibly be 
so again, and yet we are constrained 
to ask, Has the continued payment 
of the debt charges justified Mr. 
Goschen’s sanguine anticipations ? 
We think not. In fact, quite a 
number of reshufflings of the cards 
has been necessary since the new 
scheme came into force, and its prin- 
cipal result, so far, has been to 
saddle Egypt with a troop of extra- 
vagantly paid superannuated Euro- 
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pean officials. The charges on the 
unified debt have not once been 
fully paid out of current revenue 
since the decree came into force. 
As originally arranged the interest 
on that debt was due in January 
and July, and with great effort the 
coupon due on January 15, 1877, 
was paid. But it was paid by anti- 
cipating revenue, and no subsequent 
coupon has been paid without bor- 
rowing in some shape. Mr. Go- 
schen’s bugbear, a floating debt, 
which he was supposed to have 
charmed out of existence by his 
wonderful financial conjuring, uni- 
fication, administration of soporific 
borrowing, and so forth, reappeared 
again in September 1877, as lively 
though not quite so large as before. 
It was stated on the 20th of that 
month that the wonderful Khedive 
wasagain 4,500,000l. indebt. Efforts 
were made to explain this away by 
statements to the effect that this 
sum did not represent new borrow- 
ing, but only old claims, many of them 
doubtful, which the financial con- 
jurors had either lightly regarded 
or bad somehow overlooked. These 
explanations, however, availed little 
against the known fact that money 
had been borrowed on all hands for 
the purpose of helping to cover 
the debt charges, or the fact 
equally well known that many 
native officials had been for years 
without any pay. To be sure the 
debt commissioners began at a dis- 
advantage, having had to face large 
anticipations of revenue at the very 
outset, but all that ought to have 
been taken into account in framing 
a scheme designed to work and to be 
permanent. The folly of the course 
pursued by Messrs Goschen and 
Joubert was thus thoroughly de- 
monstrated by the end of 1877, 
when Egyptian affairs again came 
to a -practical dead-lock. It was 
then found to be impossible to meet 
the fall unified debt charges due in 
the following January; and so, what 
we may call reshuffle No. 1 was 
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devised. The dates of payment 
were changed to May and Novem- 
ber, these being, we were told, more 
in accordance with the dates when 
revenue came abundantly to hand. 
The change was, however, rendered 
necessary by the smallness of the 
receipts on account of the unified 
debt. Up to the end of December 
these had not reached an amount 
sufficient to pay the ‘ intercalary’ 
coupon which covered the time 
between July 1 and November 1s, 
and it had accordingly to be made 
up from the Moukabala money 
specially mortgaged to the old 
loans. 

The change of date did not mend 
mattersmuch. The railways never 
met the charges on the preference 
debt, which had therefore to be made 
good by money taken from the re- 
ceipts of the unified debt. Nor did 
the Moukabala money ever come 
in with anything like the antici- 

ated abundance. It was barely 
enough for the annuities on the old 
loans. So when May 1878 was 
reached, the usual symptoms of free- 
handed borrowing to pay the interest 
on the debt again became visible. 
In one month nearly as much money 
was scraped together as had been 
received during the previous three. 
It is no wonder that, in such cir- 
cumstances, preparation was made 
for reshuffle No. 2. In the end of 
1877 the discovery that the Khe- 
dive was still endowed with 4 
floating debt caused a good deal of 
angry cackle; and to quiet those 
silly people who refused to believe 
everything they were told, a new 
commission of inquiry was hatched. 
The finances of Egypt had been 
twice overhauled already, but that 
it seems was not enough. Once 
more the world mast be assured by 
a solemn consultation of financial 
doctors, that Egypt was in good 
health and able to stand any 
amount of bleeding. In the end of 
March accordingly the Khedive 
issued yet one more decree, appoint- 
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ing @ commission composed of M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps as president, 
Mr. Rivers Wilson and Riaz 
Pasha as vice-presidents, and M. 
Baravelli, Mr. Baring, M. de Bli- 
gnieres, and M. de Kremer as 
ordinary members. These people 
were to overhaul everything, and to 
put Egyptian finances finally and 
for ever inorder. And there can be 
no question that this body has suc- 
ceeded in unearthing a great many 
ugly abuses ; amongst other things 
they discovered, what, however, 
most people of sense guessed before, 
that the Goschen-Joubert reforms 
had never been effective ; they also 
discovered that the new floating 
debt of the Khedive was over 
8,000,0001., and that exactions 
went on more thoroughly than 
ever. By various expedients they 
reduced the amount of the floating 
debt requiring immediate settle- 
ment to 6,276,0001. They found 
further, that the gross expenditure 
of the Government for adminis- 
trative purposes had been carried 
out on a most vicious system. On 
a reformed basis they reckoned it 
atan average of about 4,500,000l. 
for each of the two years 1878-79. 
Adding the debt charges to this it 
was calculated that the expenditure 
would exceed the revenue for these 
two years by nearly 3,000,000l., 
and this would bring the floating 
debt up to about 9,250,0001. by the 
end of 1878. They still, however, 
expected to have to provide for 
only about 6,000,0001. by borrow- 
ing. 
Such were some of the discoveries 
made and conclusions come to in 
the preliminary report of this com- 
mission. There is reason to believe, 
as we shall see, that it much over- 
estimated revenue and  under- 
estimated the deficit. But one 
thing was made clear—a new 
loan must be had forthwith. 
Accordingly various devices had to 
be concocted in order to make the 
appeal to the public for more money 
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palatable. Amongst others the 
Khedive, by what was represented 
as a tremendous effort, was made 
to disgorge a large quantity of 
land, which he himself had pre- 
viously in the most heartless 
fashion stolen from the people, and 
the revenues of which were to form 
security for the proposed loan ; and 
to make assurance doubly sure, 
the Governments of England and 
France each consented to appoint a 
commissioner, removable only with 
their sanction. The duty of these 
men was to see that the proceeds 
of the land were paid to the holders 
of the new loan, and thus in a 
roundabout fashion these Govern- 
ments became guarantors of the 
interest. But the greatest reform 
of all was to be made in the ad- 
ministration. Huropean ministers 
at prodigious salaries were to take 
the place of native ministers, except 
in the case of the Prime Ministry, 
which was to be filled by Nubar 
Pasha, an Asiatic politician who 
had formerly been a minister of the 
Khedive’s, but had been living 
in exile. This man, although he 
had been in office during the worst 
features of Egyptian borrowing in 
former days, was now represented 
to be, and perhaps was, brimful of 
reforming zeal and constitutional 
ideas. His chief associates were 
Mr. Rivers Wilson, an English 
civil servant, as Finance Minister, 
and M. de Bligniéres, a French 
citizen, as Minister of Public Works, 
&ec., with co-equal dignity, it 
being necessary that France and 
England should stand on equal 
footing in this new government of 
Egypt by bondholders’ representa- 
tives. This thorough reshuffling of 
the cards involved the displacement 
of a number of European officials 
previously appointed under the now 
obsolete Goschen-Joubert scheme, 
whose salaries must be either com- 
pounded for or continued to be paid 
by Egypt till their term expires ; 
but then nothing less than this 
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great reshuffle would have enabled 
the Government to issue a new 
loan. Even with these arrange- 
ments a new loan was very difficult 
to place, and had it not been that 
the two Governments and Messrs. 
Rothschild agreed to stand sponsors, 
it would probably have been a dead 
failure. As it was, the loan was 
issued for a nominal amount of 
8,500,000l. just in the nick of time, 
for 1,250,000l. of it was required 
to help to pay the last November 
coupon on the unified bonds, and 
even with that help the sinking 
fand had to be suspended. As the 
sinking fund was a sort of key- 
stone in the Goschen-Joubert 
arrangement, it may now be 
considered defunct im all its 
forms, after an unhappy and 
lingering existence of about two 
years. The suspension of this 


sinking fund, however, does in one 
respect an immense injustice to the 
Egyptian fellaheen, unless other 
burdens also are immediately re- 


moved. For the Goschen-Joubert 
scheme reckoned on paying off 
debt rapidly, so as to ease the bur- 
dens on the taxpayers of Egypt to 
a large extent by 1886, when the 
Moukabala payment was to cease 
for ever. All this had practically 
now fallen to the ground. And the 
worst of it is that the new floating 
debt has not been paidatall. Not 
only is there an insufficient amount 
of money accruing from the loan 
to cover that debt, but it is also 
doubtful whether the money will 
be paid over to the Government, for 
various dissatisfied creditors—some, 
it is said, egged on by the wily 
Khedive himself—have obtained 
judgments against the property 
given as security for the loan. They 
have put in executions, and by 
latest accounts matters are still at a 
dead-lock. The judgment creditors 
have refused to give way, and the 
Messrs. Rothschild on their part 
have refused to hand over the 
remainder of the loan until the 
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executions are removed from the 
territory constituting its ‘ security.’ 
But even if the Egyptian Govern. 
ment got the whole of the remain- 
ing proceeds of this loan, amounting 
perhaps to about 4,000,000l., the 
floating debt could not be paid off, 
for it amounts to at least 8,000,000!. 
still, and if revenue does not come 
in better than it has done of late, 
will soon amount to 12,000,000l. 

The facts about the Egyptian 
revenue are still somewhat meagre 
and foggy, but enough is known to 
satisfy us that not merely the 
sanguine estimate of Mr. Goschen, 
but the far more sober estimate of 
Mr. Romaine, will be entirely falsi- 
fied. It is commonly said that 
Egypt is a very rich country ; that 
is, in fact, the parrot cry with which 
all attempts at criticism are an- 
swered ; and yet those who repeat 
that cry admit that the people of 
Egypt are abjectly poor. And froma 
variety of sources we have distinct 
testimony that they are at this 
moment starving in thousands, not 
because bread is dear, but because 
they have been stripped of every 
earthly possession. The wealth or 
poverty of a country is surely to be 
judged by the condition of its in- 
habitants, not wholly by the nature 
of its soil; but taking even the 
latter basis of wealth, Egypt is 
miserably poor.. 

Let me put the best possible view 
of the case before the reader. A 
sanguine and optimist writer esti- 
mates the total gross income of 
the Egyptian population as at the 
outside 30,000,000l. sterling. He 
gives no adequate reasons for that 
estimate, it is only a shrewd guess, 
and I am disposed to think the 
figures exaggerated. The popu- 
lation of Egypt is by latest accounts 
only about 4,500,000, and its ge- 
neral acknowledged condition does 
not warrant the assumption that 
the results of its industry are equl- 
valent to a gross income of over 
6l. 10s. per head per annum. But 
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taking these figures as an approxi- 
mation of the truth, are they not a 
startling commentary on the con- 
fident anticipations of those who 
calmly assume that a confessedly 
poverty-stricken population can pay 
over fully one-third of the entire 
proceeds of its labour as revenue to 
the State? A very rich population 
could not afford to pay a revenue 
like that for any number of years 
without being ‘reduced to abject 

verty; and it is extremely pro- 
bable that such poverty in Egypt 
has now reached the stage of abso- 
lute famine, for we hear that in the 
interior of the country the people 
cannot pay taxes because they are 
dying of starvation.? It is true 
that the agents of the all-grasping 
bondholders, who insist on having 
their ‘pound of flesh,’ though it 
should cost the people their lives, 
lay the starvation and misery of the 
Egyptian people at the door of a 
“bad Nile.” The old river of Egypt 
has given the country too little 
water, or too much, and bad 
harvests have been the consequence. 


1873 1874 
| Egypt to Eng- | 
son 
| Imports of Egypt | | 
from England. ! 6,322,000 | 
— —_ 
{ 
| Balance of excess 
exports from 


| Egypt . 


7,834,000 
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14,156,000 | 10,515,000 | 10,895,000 


3,674,000 


6,841,000 
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Granting all this true, could there 
be a more striking proof of the folly 
of those who, in attempting to set 
Egypt on its legs as a payer of 
debts from which it got no benefit, 
based all their plans on what Egypt 
could do in the most prosperous 
years? And what about the wealth 
of the country, if two years of in- 
different harvests dry up the taxes 
and cause the people to starve P 
The fact is, that the statements of 
Egyptian financiers areself-refuting, 
and moreover the figures of Egyp- 
tian foreign trade, as far as they are 
known, prove in the most startling 
way that Egypt is being emptied of 
every movable thing that has a 
price in the most ruthless fashion, 
apart altogether from good harvests 
or bad. I am not able to givea 
trustworthy, complete table of the 
exports and imports of Egypt, but 
about seven-eighths of the total 
trade is carried on with England, 
and the following figures taken 
from the English Trade Returns 
will show at a glance the true state 
of affairs : 


1875 


11,482,000 | 11,102,000 


3,036,000 | 2,687,000 | 2,327,000 


7,859,000 | 8,795,000 | 8,775,000 





(The Times’ Alexandria correspondent in a recent letter placed the total exports of 
Egypt at 13,000,000/., and the total imports at 5,000,000/., leaving a balance 
of about 8,000,000/. in her favour, or not much more than the amount paid 


abroad for debt interest, &c.) 


* Since this was written a number of letters have appeared in the newspapers fully 
confirming the worst that I have ever predicted regarding Egyptian affairs. I may be 
permitted to remark here that it is with a certain melancholy satisfaction that I note 
signs on every side of the prevalence of ideas and opinions regarding the true policy 
to be adopted towards the miserable, down-trodden, whip-driven population of the Lower 
Nile valley, which when propounded by me three years ago were received with some- 
thing like a howl of abuse. What horrors that wretched population has gone through to 
bring people to see the curse of this debt—the iniquity of wringing the life-blood -out 
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Several things are noticeable in 
this table, the most conspicuous 
being these two: (1) That the 
excess exports are nearly all swal- 
lowed up in meeting the various 
debt charges; (2) that, as a result 
of this steady drain, the buying 
power of the Egyptians is steadily 
on the decline. No readier proof 
could be given of the increasing 
poverty of the people. And how 
could the result possibly be other- 
wise when every year the fellaheen 
are mulcted of more than half the 
entire proceeds of their exports, 
which of late years have not 
amounted to much more than 
13,000,0001., all told ? 

Let us go back to the actual con- 
dition of the Egyptian revenue. 
An elaborate report upon that 
revenue was drawn up by Mr. 
Romaine for the year 1877. <Ac- 
cording to this, the net available 
revenue for that year was only 
about 7,600,0001., and the gross 
revenue 8,950,000l., or nearly 
2,000,0001. less than the estimate of 
Mr. Goschen. Taken at the larger 
figure, the deficit was still more 
than 1,000,0001. on the estimate 
that had been current for some time 
after Mr. Goschen’s ideas had been 
quietly thrown over; and, as the 
smaller sum represents the avail- 
able revenue, the actual deficit was 
nearly 2,500,000l. on Mr. Romaine’s 
anticipation. Disregarding the 
warning which such a result gave, 
both Mr. Romaine and the Inquiry 
Commission made another san- 
guine estimate for 1878. The 
former felt sure of an income 
amounting in gross to about 
8,400,000l., allowing for a ‘bad 
Nile. This sum, however, like 
that for the previous year, included 
the working expenses of the rail- 
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ways, the cost of collecting the 
custom duties, and other small 
payments not properly treatable as 
revenue at all, so that the actual 
available receipts were not expected 
by him to exceed 7,800,0001. The 
Commission of Inquiry practically 
accepted this estimate for 1878, but 
by some occult process of reason- 
ing wriggled its way to the 
conclusion that the revenue in 1879 
would jump to about 10,000,000), 
Hitherto all these anticipations 
have been most lamentably falsified. 
Instead of exceeding the revenue 
for 1877 the revenue for 1878 has 
most obstinately gone on declining, 
until the final outcome is a net 
revenue of but about 7,100,000. 
As the Commission of Inquiry could 
not see its way to reduce the ex- 
penditure much below 10,500,000l., 
the deficit for the past year, going 
of course to swell the new ‘ floating 
debt,’ cannot be less than 3,300,000. 
These commissioners, however, esti- 
mated the deficit for the two years 
1878 and 1879 to be only about 
3,000,000. altogether. It probably 
is at least double that amount. The 
fact of the matter is that the total 
revenue of Egypt, since the financial 
doctorstook it in hand, has barely ex- 
ceeded the requirements of the debt 
by 1,000,000l., leaving out of sight 
the Daira obligations, the Rothschild 
loan, and the floating debt. No 
wonder that the Egyptian army and 
employés have gone without their 
salaries till they threatened insur- 
rection, and that borrowing is still 
the order of the day. 

Every branch of revenue has 
yielded far less than the estimates. 
The ‘Moukabala,’ or land redemp- 
tion tax—a most iniquitous fraud 
on the people, now to be again 
abolished without granting them 


of the people to gratify usurers! Amongst other letters bearing testimony on this 
— may be cited those of Mr. Greville J. Chester in the Spectator for March 29, and of 
rofessor Robertson Smith in the Times of March 31. The picture therein presented 


to us is confirmed by all kinds of testimony and by the collapse of the revenue. 


I can- 


not but think that this country will yet bitterly suffer for the misery it has been in- 
strumental in causing the wretched population of Egypt. 
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compensation—yielded last year 
only 1,000,000l1. against the Go- 
schen-Joubert estimate above given 
of 1,614,000/., and much of that 
smaller sum was, there is great 
reason to fear, wrung from the 
people by the bastinado, that engine 
of civilisation which so commends 
itself to Mr. McCoan. The rail- 
ways yielded 457,000/. as against 
the Goschen-Joubert estimate of 
990,000l., and the general revenue 
has turned out as we have just 
said. These are hard facts, which 
speak eloquently of the folly of 
those who imposed such burdens 
on a miserable race and of the 
crime of their continuance. All 
the answer that the usurers have 
to these facts is that the Khedive 
himself steals the revenue, and does 
not let his hybrid ministry get 
what they otherwise would. This 
is the usual story when those 
deeply interested in Egyptian 


finance are twitted with facts, and 
yet in the same breath they cry, 


‘The newest new Egyptian minis- 
try will change all this.’ It is a 
most loathsome history. 

Mr. Rivers Wilson, the new 
Finance Minister, went through 
the hungry provinces, after he 
took office, lecturing the people 
about paying taxes, and threaten- 
ing them with dire penalties should 
they try to cheat the Government. 
That was perhaps an inevitable, if 
not a commendable proceeding on 
his part; but we naturally ask, 
What power has he or any foreigner 
got to enforce his threats? When 
Mr. Goschen’s army of financiers 
took possession of Egypt, we 
were told that they were going 
to put everything right. There 
were to be no more anticipa- 
tions of revenue, no more back- 
stair stealings on the part of the 
Khedive, no more cheatings by 
tax collectors and tax payers; and 
where are all these pleasant ro- 
mances to-day? Is it not con- 
fessed by the very men who were 
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to perform all these things that 
they have been thwarted at every 
step? Borrowings have gone on, 
frauds have been perpetrated, back- 
stair stealings have prevailed, just 
as before. There has not been the 
least control established over the 
Government expenditure ; we have 
never had a single budget of that 
expenditure; and, in short, the 
whole elaborate system of control 
has proved an utter, not to saya 
contemptible, failure. The last re- 
port of the special debt commission 
is a kind of dirge throughout on 
this miserable collapse. 

And what real power has Mr. 
Rivers Wilson beyond that of the 
Goschen-Joubert commissioners ? 
He is appointed by the Khedive, 
and has no tangible power over his 
master. If that master chooses to 
lay his hands secretly on portions of ~ 
the revenue, how is Mr. Wilson to 
hinder him? He knows nothing, 
or next to nothing, of the language 
of the country, and cannot scrutin- 
ise for himself the accounts of the 
Government. He can issue no 
decrees that are not countersigned 
by the Khedive, or by his son, the 
nominal Prime Minister, who has 
taken the place of that ignomini- 
ously dismissed zealous reformer 
Nubar Pasha; and even supposing 
he could, there is nothing whatever 
to hinder these men from giving 
secret orders to the native officials 
to disregard his behests. When, 
therefore, we come to look at the 
actual facts, we become more and 
more astounded at the untenable- 
ness of the position occupied by 
these English and other European 
officials in Egypt. They have abso- 
lutely no initiative, and can do 
little more than deliver lectures, 
write despatches, invent expedients 
for helping the Khedive out of 
each successive mess, and keep such 
accounts as his Highness pleases 
to commit to their charge. The 
truth of the matter is, that in 
order to make a European control 
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effective in Egypt, the mixed minis- 
try ought to be backed by a mixed 
army of European mercenaries, 
officered in a manner calculated to 
gratify the susceptibilities of the 
various nations who think they 
have a right to govern Egypt. 
Backed by an army of this kind, 
entirely in the hands of the Euro- 
pean administrators of the country, 
these administrators might effect 
something in the way of reform. 
If they and their army could hang 
together without quarrelling, they 
could at least do all the skinning 
of the Egyptians themselves. The 
cost to Egypt of such an arrange- 
ment would be very heavy, but not 
more so perhaps than the cost of 
maintaining the Khedive’s native 
army, his huge seraglio, and his 
thirty or forty palaces, built for 
the most part out of the proceeds 
of the loans the interest on which 
is now wrung from the miserable 
fellaheen, who never benefited by 
the money to the extent of one 
farthing. It will be said that such 
a revolutionary policy is not to be 
thought of, and could not be carried 
out, and that is probably true; but 
it is none thé less true that with- 
out this complete grasp on Egypt, 
the reforms now so much paraded 
have no guarantee either of efficiency 
or permanence. Mr. Rivers Wil- 
son may objurgate and threaten 
till he drops down with fatigue, 
but he cannot govern, cannot col- 
lect the taxes, save as his master 
chooses, and cannot lay the bug- 
bear of a floating debt. The history 
of the last two years and a half, 
the confessed lamentable failure of 
the elaborate self-acting machinery 
invented by Messrs. Goschen and 
Joubert, and the confused financial 
muddle to which Mr. Wilson has 
served himself heir, afford abundant 
warning of the fate to which the 
new arrangement is foredoomed. 
The present situation is indeed 
sufficiently distressing to daunt the 
courage of any man who looks at it 
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with the naked eye. The deficit for 
the past two years can hardly be a 
penny less than 6,000,000l., and 
may well be 7,000,000/., including 
several suspensions of payment. 
A new loan has been raised adding 
about 430,000l. a year to the gross 
burdens of the country, the proceeds 
of which have already been partly 
dissipated in paying interest on the 
unified bonds, and the balance of 
which would not suffice to pay, on 
the most favourable estimate, as 
much as half the present floating 
debt. More revenue to the extent 
of at least 3,000,000]. a year is ur- 
gently needed, if the holders of the 
funded debt are to continue to be 
paid anything, and in the mean- 
time the prospects of income are 
decidedly worse than they were a 
year ago. The population has long 
ago been stripped of whatever sur- 
plus wealth it may have possessed, 
and two years of indifferent harvests 
have reduced it to the most utter 
misery. Taxes will, therefore, have 
to be foregone, whether an earnest 
and speechifying minister likes it 
or not, simply because the people 
have nothing left wherewith to pay 
them. This fact appears to be dimly 
recognised by the financial doctors, 
and as they could not say that taxes 
would likely come to hand in suf- 
ficient amount toenable Egypt to pay 
its way, they sought a short time 
ago to reassure nervous and anxious 
bondholders by announcing the dis- 
covery of a new source of revenue. 
Such discoveries have been common 
in the recent history of Egyptian 
finance, and the Rothschild loan was 
based upon one effort of this kind. 
Mr. Goschen told us that every- 
thing had been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, and that the Khedive was 
disposed to meet his difficulties 
honourably like a man, but it would 
appear that in arranging the affairs 
of the country Mr. Goschen had 
overlooked a trifling 400,000 odd 
feddans of land, which the Khedive 
in the exercise of his unbridled dis- 
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cretion had stolen from the occu- 
piers and quietly appropriated for 
the benefit of his family. This ap- 
propriation was most opportunely 
discovered by the Inquiry Commis- 
sion just in time to constitute the 
security for the new loan. Further 
discoveries of a like kind are now 
urgently needed, and before all is 
over it would not surprise me to 
hear that the recent Nile inunda- 
tions had greatly conduced to the 
benefit of the country by depositing 
a few hundred acres of fresh mud, 
capable of yielding the most won- 
derful crops in the world, thus 
forming abundant security for an- 
other loan of 10,000,000l. or so, 
‘without adding a farthing to the 
existing burdens of the population.’ 
To make an announcement of this 
kind now would be premature, be- 
cause the mud could hardly have 
had time to dry, but still a dis- 
covery of some sort was neces- 
sary to cheer the bondholders, and 
accordingly a discovery has been 
made. 

It would appear that certain lands 
in Egypt, called Ochoury lands, 
have hitherto enjoyed a happy ex- 
emption from all the excessive tax- 
ation heaped upon the rest of the 
country. They have only paid 
tithes, and as they aggregate many 
thousands of acres there is clearly 
a fine field here for the tax-gatherer 
By abolishing the exemptions which 
these lands have hitherto enjoyed, 
it is triumphantly calculated that 
an additional revenue of from 
700,0001. to goo,cool, will be at 
once available. Should this news 
be true, and I should not for a 
moment think of calling its truth 
in question, although somehow no- 
thing has been heard of the mat- 
ter within the past few weeks, the 
pressure upon Egypt will become 
more complete than ever, but the 
position of the unified bondholders 
will not be much mended thereby. 
For a year or two at the very best 

e extra revenue from this source 
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will not suffice, or but barely suffice, 
to cover the increased deficiency in 
other quarters. Adding all that can 
be screwed out of Egypt by this 
means, the facts of the situation do 
not warrant us in anticipating a net 
revenue of more than 7,500,000l., 
and with so many people dead of 
starvation it will probably prove 
very much less. At all events, the 
outcome of the past two years justi- 
fies us in saying that the esti- 
mates of Egyptian revenue drawn 
up by the European financiers, popu- 
larly supposed to have control of 
that revenue, are utterly untrust- 
worthy. The men appear either to 
have no judgment, or, what is per- 
haps more likely, to have no reliable 
data on which to form a judgment, 
and they have hitherto made the 
grievous blunder of drawing up es- 
timates so sanguine and extrava- 
gant in character, that subsequent 
events have made them look ridicu- 
lous. 

If this new ‘source ’ fails to make 
up the deficiency of the old, there is 
but one other on which the admi- 
nistration can fall back. It must 
tax the Europeans and foreigners 
in Egypt. A heavy income tax or 

oll levied on the usurers and others 
who herd in Alexandria and Cairo 
might net 500,0001. a year, but so 
long as the Europeans maintain 
their present position towards 
Egypt, treating it asthe ‘ cow to be 
milked’ for their benefit, there is 
small chance of a tax like this being 
put in force. It would probably act 
as a notice to quit toa good many 
of the more vagabond sort who now 
flourish there tax free. 

Such are a few of the facts and 
considerations relating to Egyptian 
finance, and they inculcate some 
very serious lessons on the holders 
of Egyptian bonds. These holders 
are, happily, there is reason to be- 
lieve, much fewer in England now 
than they were three years ago. 
The bulk of the unified debt appears 
to be held in France, and to a large 
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extent there by public credit insti- 
tutions and syndicates of financiers, 
whose influence upon Egyptian 
affairs has been of the most baneful 
description. But there are still a 
sufficient number of people here in- 
terested in the Egyptian debt to 
make it worth while to try to form 
some estimate of Egyptian propects 
from the point of view of the bond- 
holder. Happily the task is not 
very difficult, for every sensible 
person will admit that the resources 
of Egypt have been much over- 
estimated. The experts who re- 
arranged her finances committed the 
fatal mistake of basing their calcu- 
lations on a maximum of revenue. 
Granting that the figures of that 
maximum were approximately ac- 
curate, a very large admission, 
it was still a mistake to pile 
up the burdens of Egypt till 
they balanced those figures. Not 
only did that foolish policy render 
the whole arrangements liable to be 
upset by the slightest touch of ad- 
versity, but it also directly pre- 
vented any accumulation of new 
wealth. We accordingly find that 
the debt embarrassments of Egypt 
are now greater by many millions 
than they were two yearsago. It 
has been found impossible to pay 
the interest on the unified bonds 
out of revenue, and the additional 
loan raised lately to help to pay the 
interest on these bonds takes prece- 
dence of them as a charge upon the 
country in the event of the special 
mortgage on the Khedive’s family 
property falling short of the re- 
quired amount. The flagrant vio- 
lation of the Goschen-Joubert ar- 
rangement which that precedence 
implies was much quibbled about, 
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but it cannot be denied. Now, as 
the revenue of Egypt cannot safely 
be placed at more than 7,000,000/. 
for the next few years—not near so 
much as that if the Moukabala is 
abolished*—as the administration, 
Turkish tribute, and Suez Canal 
shares interest cannot, it seems, 
be counted for less than about 
4,500,0001., it follows that the debt 
charges laid upon Egypt by Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert are more than 
double what they ought to be. 
Hence if no reduction can be made 
in the charges for the old loans and 
the preference bonds, the unified 
debt must suffer to the extent of 
at least two-thirds of its present in- 
terest, and probably will get no 
interest at all. In other words, 
instead of getting 7 per cent., its 
holders will have to be content 
with, at the outside, 2 per cent, 
This is, in my estimation, a san- 
guine view of the future, for there 
is a floating debt of an indefinite 
amount still to be arranged for, and 
the finances of Egypt must continue 
disorganised till that is in some 
way paid off. Moreover, this cal- 
culation would still have the fault 
of leaving no room for adverse con- 
tingencies or for the growth of 
wealth among the Egyptian popn- 
lation. The unified bondholders 
would therefore still be kept on 
tenter-hooks lest their interest 
should not be paid. Their getting, 
in favourable circumstances, on the 
average more than an annual divi- 
dend on the unified debt of 2 per 
cent. would still imply a charge on 
the revenues of Egypt for the next 
few years of fully 3,000,000l., with- 
out reckoning the charges on the 
Daira debt and the Rothschild loan, 


* In placing the Egyptian revenue as high as 7,000,000/. I am conscious of going 
much beyond the sum that I believe Egypt can safely pay. All the facts that have come 
to light since I wrote in 1876 go to confirm the estimate I then made, that the steady 
revenue of Egypt—the amount, i.e., which the population could pay year by year without 


suffering impoverishment—does not exceed 6,000,000/. 
in a few years 5,000,000/. will be more than the country can pay with ease. 


If things go on as they do now, 
I have, 


however, made the most sanguine estimate possible in the figures contained in the text, 
so that the plea for relieving the people of part of their burdens may not be over-stated. 
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amounting to nearly 1,000,000l. 
more. This is a very unsatisfac- 
tory outlook for the unified bond- 
holders, but it is the best that the 
facts of the situation permit. And 
bad as it is, it is dependent upon a 
variety of changes in the adminis- 
tration of Egypt, the establishment 
of which is still most dubious. My 
own distinct belief is, that within 
a very short period all existing 
arrangements will be upset, and that 
in the midst of complete disorgani- 
sation and possible strife the claims 
of all classes of Egyptian bond- 
holders will go by the board—swal- 
lowed up in the gulf of irretrievable 
bankruptcy. 

When one turns to the political 
aspect of the question a kind of 
shudder comes over one, so dark 
and ominous does the fature look. 
The French Government has been 
induced to interfere in Egyptian 
affairs by the importunities of the 
financial chevaliers d’industrie of the 
Second Empire, who still possess, 
unhappily for the Republic, far too 
much power in France. At the 
instance of credit institutions and 
private persons, who hold in the 
aggregate probably 40,000,000l. 
nominal of Egyptian bonds, the 
Government of France has insisted 
on the uttermost farthing being 
paid by Egypt, has lent itself to 
disgraceful expedients, to threats, 
to devices of a very questionable 
kind, so as to secure this uttermost 
and prevent a possible general bank- 
ruptey in Paris. All this we could 
have borne with equanimity had 
our own Government let the mess 
alone. France would probably have 
made trouble for herself in Egypt 
and drawn down on the fair name of 
the Republic an odium that might 
have done its leaders and the 
nation a little good. Sooner or 
later the bankruptcy would have 
come, but we should have stood 
clear of the results, ready to sym- 
pathise with the weak and to help 
the unlucky. But our brilliant 
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Tory Administration has effect- 
ually prevented all this. Timidly, 
as is the wont of the bully, it has 
followed in the steps of France; 
now startling the world by a sen- 
sational purchase of Canal shares, 
which a few years hence may not 
be worth the paper they are printed 
on, now sending commissioners to in- 
quireinto Egyptian finance, on other 
occasions despatching advisers to 
kindly direct the Khedive in the 
way he should go, and winding up 
by giving an unjustifiable quasi 
guarantee to the Rothschild loan 
of 1878 by appointing—conjointly 
with France—commissioners for 
the Khedive’s private estates. Eng- 
land has thus become inextricably 
mixed up in Egyptian affairs, and 
has lent powerful aid to many a dis- 
graceful gamble in stocks. To no 
small extent we are responsible for 
the misery and misgovernment of 
the country. A salaried (or pen- 
sioned ?) English officialis Ezyptian 
Finance Minister, and other Eng- 
lishmen in swarms, civil and 
military, act as bailiffs in pos- 
session for the usurers. Thus, in 
the hands of the Tories England 
has become an instrument for en- 
forcing the demands of a gang of 
modern Shylocks, and her fair name 
is dragged in the gutter. 

What will be the end of this un- 
holy copartnery of England with 
France in one of the most disgust- 
ing and unjustifiable tyrannies of 
modern days? At the very least 
the country will incur the odium 
of failure, but it is easy to see much 
more serious dangers ahead than 
that. There is more than a pos- 
sibility that when Egypt expires 
under our hands, or when the 
Egyptians rise against their task- 
masters, England may tind atrouble- 
some quarrel on her hands. Petty 
jealousy of France has made our 
Government dog the steps of France 
along paths which manly honesty 
would have scorned to tread, and 
petty jealousy is almost sure some 
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day to break out in open hate. The 
French Government and our Tory 
Government have, in fact, been 
jealously dogging each other’s steps 
in Egypt for some years back, and 
little tiffs have already occurred, 
such as that on the appointment of 
Rivers Wilson as Finance Minister. 
These are ominous signs of what 
may be to come, 

Suppose English public feeling 
should wake up some day and say, 
‘Have done with this wretched 
business of playing jackal for the 
Jews,’ how could we get out of 
it? Should we be able to withdraw 
our officials, and even our paternal 
advice, without humiliation? Or, 
supposing France should insist, as 
is not unlikely, that Egypt must 

on being skinned for the benefit 
of the Shylocks of the Second Em- 
pire, and we say ‘Nay,’ is not a 
pretty quarrel very probable ? 

One has only to stop and think 
for a few moments to realise that 
out of this Egyptian horror a great 
danger to the peace of England 
may one day arise. Not only is 
France watching us, eager to out- 
wit and outmaneovvre us, but Italy 
is full of smothered jealousy at our 
assumption of superiority in the 
Levant, and wants to have her 
say and her proper position as a 
leading Power reasserted in Egypt 
and elsewhere. In these jea- 
lousies and international med- 
dlings there are elements of serious 
fature strife, which may develop 
any day into gigantic proportions. 
Before very long Egypt must very 
likely go the way of Turkey finan- 
cially and cease to pay interest on 
the debt, an event that will give rise 
to disorders of all kinds. The like- 
lihood of a rising on the part of the 
meek population itself is not so 
remote as some people please them- 
selves by thinking. They may, at 
all events, strike work and die, 
when a pretty mess would be on 
our hands. 

In the meantime the Govern- 
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ment of England is made to play 
into the hands of stock gamblers, 30 
per cent. interest usurers, and the 
country’s name is degraded by the 
association. One day the con. 
science of the country will wake up 
to the terrible fact, that in acting as 
we have done we have committed a 
great crime against humanity. But 
this waking may come too late to 
prevent strife, Even now it would be 
most difficult to go back to our true 
position, to say to the Khedive, to 
France and Italy, ‘ We will take no 
concern whatever in the affairs of 
Egypt. All that we have to do is 
to see that our interests in the 
water-way of Suez are not interfered 
with, and whether bondholders are 
paid or not is no concern of ours,’ 
That cannot now be said, and, for 
evil rather than good, we are com- 
mitted as a people to a policy which 
will some day land us in huge losses, 
perhaps in bitter strife. Of this 
we may be assured, that the wrong 
we have done in Egypt will not go 
unpunished. By whatever expe- 
dients the game may be kept up for 
a few months or years longer, a day 
of reckoning will come, and a sore 
day it will be for all concerned. 


POSTSORIPT. 


The preceding article was origi- 
nally written in January of the pre- 
sent year, and it was revised in the 
latter end of March as it now stands. 
So rapidly have events moved, that 
since it wassent to the printer a new 
revolution has taken place in Egypt. 
The Khedive has freed himself from 
the trammels of his hybrid ministry 
of foreignersas easily as Samson from 
his bonds of green withs. Messrs. 
Rivers Wilson and de Bligniéres have 
both been dismissed, the entire ar- 
rangements about the debt and 
everything else have been upset, and 
the Khedive, of his own untram- 
melled will and pleasure, has de- 
clared himself lord and sovereign. 
This is no more than, as the reader 
will see, I had expected. Any un- 
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rejudiced observer, indeed, must 
ton seen that a crisis of some kind 
was at hand. The worst difficul- 
ties which I have anticipated for 
our Government, they are thus now 
face to face with. True, the Khe- 
dive may, for a brief space, pose 


before Europe as the ruler of a sol- 


vent State; he says that he can pay 
all‘the coupons now overdue, or 
nearly due, and for once he may 
keep his word. Only a day or two 
before his coup de thédtre he bor- 
rowed money to large amounts in 
London and Paris. This, however, 
can last only for a very brief space. 
His coup means bankruptcy, and 
that at no distant date. What, 
then, is our Government to do? 
Where can it go? How is it to 
obtain deliverance from a miserable 
position? If it agrees with the 
Government of France to oust Is- 
mail, and to put his uncle or son in 
his place, will the situation be mend- 
ed? Not one whit. The Khedive’s 
move has proved, beyond a doubt, 


that whoever governs Egypt must 


first be master of it. If Franceand 
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England are to interfere with effect, 
they must lay hold of the country 
with an armed force—Italy looking 
on the while, biting her nails in sup- 
pressed wrath, and waiting till the 
friends fall out. A fine prospect, 
truly—but one from which the pre- 
sent Ministry has not the courage to 
draw back. It will protest and 
moralise, and go into hysterics over 
the job, but it is sure to end by 
meekly trotting at the heels of 
France. Our only hope is that 
France herself may be appalled at 
the prospect, and yet decide to let 
Khedive and bondholders and all 
alone. If she be not, woe betide 
us, for out of this Egyptian muddle 
andiniquity may yet grow huge and 
world-deluging bloodshed. ‘But we 
may control the Khedive through 
the Sultan,’ many say, knowing not 
what they speak of. The Sultan, 
poor miserable being, cannot rule 
at home. He has no means, and as 
little power. The Khedive may de- 
clare himself independent, for all 
that he has to fear from his suzerain, 


A. J. Witson. 





ON CHINESE FANS. 


N China, just as the dragon is 
the symbol of power and the 
national emblem of the Chinese 
people, so is the fan the charac- 
teristic accompaniment to the 
everyday life of the ordinary China- 
man. It is, therefore, possible that 
a few remarks from a purely Chi- 
nese standpoint may not be wholly 
out of place. For even in these 
days of advanced globe-trotting it 
is not every man’s luck to get 
either to Corinth or to Peking; 
and the topic is one, moreover, to 
which the writer has personally 
devoted some attention. In his 
new Dictionary of the English 
Language, Dr. Latham has ven- 
tured to define a fan as an 
‘ instrument used by ladies to move 
the air and cool themselves; a 
definition which is clearly bounded 
by the four walls of a European 
ball-room. All over the Asiatic 
continent fans are as much in use 
among men as among women; and 
in China, to which the following 
paper will be confined, a fan of some 
sort or other is part and parcel of 
every man’s summer equipment. 
The term ‘fan’ is expressed in the 
Chinese language by the single and 


unchangeable character Jy, which 


in Mandarin is pronounced shan, 
the a having almost exactly the 
value of the a in ‘can’t.’ This 
character is a compound of two 


others, namely F hu (or hoo), ‘a 
door,’ and BY yii, ‘feathers.’ These 
are here written in the modern 
style, said to be a gradual modifica- 


tion from the ancient hieroglyphs, 
under which form this same hu is 
believed actually to stand for the 
picture of one leaf of a door, and 
yii' for that of the feathers or 
wings of a bird. From the con. 
janction of these two hieroglyphs 
we obtain, not a third hieroglyph— 
for no one pretends that any form 
of shan, ancient or modern, in any 
way resembles a fan—but an ideo. 
graphic combination, analysis of 
which guides by association to the 
sense. Feathers beneath a door, 
door standing by synecdoche for a 
house: that which, made of feathers, 
is used within doors: scilicet, a 
fan. Such is a fair specimen of 
the process by which the ideographic 
nature of modern Chinese writing 
is worked cut.?, Whether this pro- 
cess can or cannot be held to fulfil 
the conditions of sound scientific 
investigation, and whether even 
the hieroglyphic value attributed 
to the original elements of such 
ideographs has or has not been 
seriously overrated by philologists, 
these are open questions; at the 
same time it is admitted on all 
sides that similar analyses, wherever 
feasible, afford great assistance to 
the student, and enable him to re- 
tain in the memory such a number 
of complex characters as would be 
perfectly impossible were each to 
be regarded as a tangled concourse 
of strokes, brought together with- 
out rhyme or reason at the sweet 
will of the Cadmus of China. 
Another, and, in the written lan- 
guage, equally common term for 
a fan, is sha (or shah),* com- 


1 Here used as a contraction of a more complex character. 
2 It will be seen farther on that fans are almost as much in requisition out of doors 


as within the house. 


8 With regard to the two words sha and shan, it is stated in the Fang-yen, by Yang 
Hsiung, that the former is employed to the east, the latter to the west, of the Shan-hai- 
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pounded of the same word yii, 
‘feathers,’ placed above the cha- 
racter—also an ideograph—which 
stands for ‘ a female companion; ’ in 
other words, a woman fanning her 
lord, such indeed being one of the 
daily duties of the denizens of a 
Chinese harem. With regard: to 
the constant use of the word 
‘feathers’ in these combinations, 
it would appear from Chinese autho- 
rities that wings of birds and leaves 
of trees dispute, if not divide, the 
honour of having furnished the 
first fans to mankind. But Chi- 
nese authorities are eminently un- 
reliable on most points, and the 
invention of the fan has been vari- 
ously attributed to different heroes 
of antiquity according to the fancy 
of each particular writer. For in- 
stance, the Yu-hsiio, or Child’s 
Guide to Knowledge, tells us that 
to the Emperor Hsien Yiian, who 
came to the throne B.c. 2697, we 
are indebted for this boon to suffer- 
ing humanity; while the Kuang- 
shih-lei-fu, a well-known cyclopedia 
of antitheses, defers the invention 
to the reign of Wu-wang, the first 
ruler of the Chow dynasty, or more 
thana thousand years later. Other 
authorities declare for the Em- 
peror Shun, B.c. 2255, with whose 
honoured name tradition has lov- 
ingly coupled more than one similar 
achievement designed to promote 
the welfare and happiness of his 
children. Of the history of fans 
in China, and their gradual develop- 
ment from the primitive bird’s wing 
or unelaborated leaf, there is posi- 
tively nothing to record, unless 
perhaps it be the publication by 
the Emperor Ngan Ti, of the Chin 
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dynasty (A.D. 405),* of a strange 
enactment against the use of silk 
in the manufacture of these articles. 
It was apparently a mere sumptuary 
law, having for its object the pro- 
tection of silk, the material: which, 
according to avery ancient beliefstill 
prevalent in China, can alone give 
warmth to the aged. In one of his 
dissertations on political economy 
Mencius observed :5 ‘ At fifty, with- 
outsilkno warmth; atseventy, with- 
out meat no satiety.” The sage 
had been advocating a more exten- 
sive cultivation of the mulberry 
tree, with a view to provide an 
adequate source of food for the 
silkworm ; and in the present in- 
stance it is most probable that the 
imperial edict was directed against 
the indiscriminate waste of silk 
for purposes of mere luxury; but 
like all similar enactments, this one 
fell speedily into desuetude. 
Almost every large city in China, 
and certainly ‘every important di- 
vision of the Empire, has its own 
characteristic fan; or else there 
is something peculiar in the make, 
colour, or ornamentation of the 
common ‘folding’ fan as seen in 
that particular district, by which it 
may be distinguished from its 
ubiquitous congener. For the fold- 
ing fan, as the Chinese call it, is 
the fan par excellence; and all that 
ingenuity of design has hitherto 
accomplished has not succeeded in 
displacing this convenient form 
from the affections of the people at 
large.6 The large palm-leaf, with 
its strongly-bound edges and natu- 
ral handle, large quantities of which 
are exported annually from Canton 
and elsewhere, may possibly be the 


Kuan, or point at which the Great Wall of China abuts upon the sea coast, dividing 


Manchuria from the eighteen provinces. 


It should also be mentioned that there is another character, similarly read sha, but 


differently written, which likewise means a fan. 


The two are given in dictionaries as 


separate words, but it is not improbable that they were originally the same. 


‘ Hore again authorities are at variance. 


Hsieh Ling-Yiin credits this enactment to 


the Emperor Hsido Wu, of the same dynasty, who reigned from 373 to 397 a.p. The 
date given in the text is taken from the Kuang-shih-lei-fu. 
® See Note ". 


* Book vii. 
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cheapest and most breeze-compelling 
of all kinds; but it is not very 
portable, and cannot readily be 
stowed away about the person, or 
stored so as to last into a second 
summer, It finds favour in the 
eyes of tea-shop and public eating- 
house keepers, and is always to 
be seen in the guest chambers, 
whether of guilds, monasteries, or 
private establishments, The fold- 
ing fan, on the other hand, occupies 
but little space; and when not 
in use may be stuck in the high 
boot of the full-dressed Chinese 
gentleman, or at the back of the 
neck in the loose collarless jacket, 
which, with the addition of a curt 
calegon, constitutes the entire toilette 
of a Chinese coolie. Besides, the 
folding fan opens into a tolerably 
smooth surface, fairly well adapted 
for the painter’s art ; and even the 
dirtiest specimen of Chinese vaga- 
bondage loves to rest his eye upon 
some gaily painted flower or a 
spray or two of the much-prized 


bamboo. Consequently, the folding 
fan obtains all over the eighteen 
provinces of China Proper, and 
beyond, far away across the Great 
Wall, over the steppes of Mongolia 


and the mountains of Tibet. Of 
the more elaborate kinds, produced 
at Canton for export to Europe, 
with their exquisitely carved or 
perforated ivory handles, &., it 
will suffice to say that such are 
quite unknown even in the highest 
and wealthiest circles of Chinese 
society, the folding fan being rarely 
the vehicle of extravagant expen- 
diture in this respect. It may be 
made, indeed, either of paper or of 
silk; for handle, ivory or sandal 
wood may be used; but even then 
the general get-up is as a rule plain, 
while for the common folding fan 
of the Empire, bamboo is the 
material most extensively employ- 
ed, being at once the cheapest 
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and most durable of all woods, 
Pendents of amber, jade, ivory, 
cornelian, and other substances, 
are'also affected by the more refined, 
and a fan case beautifully em- 
broidered in some quaint pattern, 
accompanied perhaps by some ap. 
propriate classical allusion, is a very 
ordinary birthday present from a 
sister to her brother or from a wife 
to her husband. The number of 
‘bones’? or ribs to a folding fan is 
a matter which is by no means left 
to chance. Sixteen, including the 
two outer pieces, may be quoted 
as the standard; but fans made in 
certain localities have more, as 
many as thirty-two, and sometimes 
even thirty-six. The reason why the 
number sixteen is preferred is that 
such a fan opens into a convenient 
number of spaces to receive the 
poetical inscription which custom 
has almost, but not altogether, 
tied down to a given number of 
lines. 

Irregular inscriptions are, how. 
ever, not uncommon. The Hang- 
chow fan has a great many bones, 
It is a very strongly made article; 
and though only of paper, prepared 
in some way with oil, may remain 
plunged in water (it is said) for 
twenty-four hours without injury. 
But this fan finds no favour with 
those who can afford to pick and 
choose, and for a rather singular 
reason. Just as with the Chinese 
white is the emblem of death and 
mourning, so black is regarded as 
typical of moral impurity, and black 
things are consequently avoided on 
the strength of the proverb, ‘ Proxi- 
mity to vermilion makes a man red; 
to ink, black.’ Now the Hang- 
chow fan is, with the exception of 
a sprinkling of gold or silver on the 
face, as black as it well could be; 
and it is therefore at a discount 
even among those by whom the most 
trifling form of economy cannot be 


* This again is a translation of the Chinese term, 
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satisfactorily ignored. Chair coo- 
lies, everywhere a degraded. class, 
invest their money in these fans 
without hesitation, doubtless feel- 
ing themselves beyond the reach 
of such influences as these. Old 
men, too, may use black fans with- 
out scruple. Their age is held to 
have placed them on a vantage 
ground in this as in all other 
respects; for, as Confucius ob- 
served, ‘That which is really 
white may be in the darkest 
dye without being made black,’® 
and a man who has led for years a 
spotless life is unlikely to be in- 
fluenced for the bad by mere con- 
tact with a fan. Black fans, with 
black lacquer handles, are made in 
Canton for sale to the outer barba- 
rian, the hated foreigner, whose 
moral obliquity is regarded by the 
masses of China as more prononcé 
than that of the lowest of their low. 
Besides the large non-folding 
feather fan, generally looked upon 
in Europe as a hand screen for the 
fire, some beautiful specimens of the 
folding fan are also to be seen in 
feathers, which show, on being 
opened, beautifully painted bou- 
quets of flowers, butterflies, birds, 
&. &. Kingfishers’ feathers and 
beetles’ wings are also largely em- 
ployed in the manufacture of fans 
and screens, and tortoise-shell and 
jade are occasionally used in elabo- 
rating the handles of the more ex- 
pensive kinds. White silk, stretched 
tightly over both sides of a narrow 
e, round, octagonal, sexagonal, 

or polygonal, as the case may be, 
forms what is considered in the 
higher circles of Chinese society the 
ne plus ultra of elegance and refine- 
ment; especially so when some 
charming study in flower or land- 
Scape painting on the obverse is 
accompanied by a sparkling stanza 
on the reverse, signed by the writer 
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and addressed to the friend for 
whose delectation it is intended. 
This is a very favourite present 
among the Chinese; and as poets 
and painters are but a small mi- 
nority in China, as elsewhere, it 
follows that any man who is suf- 
ficiently an artist to supply either 
the verses or the design need never 
starve for want of occupation. One 
of the highest officials and most 
renowned calligraphists in the 
Chinese Empire at the present mo- 
ment, when formerly a struggling 
student at Foochow, eked out a 
scanty livelihood by writing in- 
scriptions for fans in all kinds of 
styles, ancient and modern, at about 
one shilling and eightpence per fan. 
Ontside his door was a notice call- 
ing the attention of the public to 
the above fact, and the fancy name 
he gave to his studio was ‘ Laugh, 
but Buy.’ 

That kind known as the ‘Swatow’ 
fan is for a non-folding fan perhaps 
the most serviceable of all, as for 
lightness and durability combined 
it is certainly without a rival. It 
is formed from a piece of bamboo, 
about 14 foot in length and half an 
inch in diameter, split two-thirds 
of the way down into a number 
of slips, each very thin and ap- 
parently fragile, while really pos- 
sessed of its full share of the 
strength and flexibility of the parent 
stem. These slips are spread out 
in the same plane, with their tips 
slightly bent over, somewhat like a 
mustard spoon; and then strong 
paper is pasted over the whole as 
far down as the splits extend, the 
remaining unsplit half serving as 
handle. This fan is said to be 
actually made near Amoy, proba- 
bly near Chang-chow, and to be 
sent to Swatow only to be painted; 
but to foreigners resident in China 
it is universally known as the 


* So punctilious indeed is a respectable Chinaman in the case of mourning, that he 


will even abstain from chewing betel-nut, because it would make his lips red, and red 
ts emblematical of joy. 


* See the Lun-yii, bk. xvii., ch. 7. 
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‘Swatow’ fan. Of all fancy fans 
there is none so curious as what is 
commonly termed the ‘ broken fan,’ 
which at first sight would appear to 
be a simple folding fan, and on 
being opened from left to right as 
usual discloses nothing to distin- 
guish it from the most ordinary 
kind. Opened, however, the reverse 
way, from right to left, the whole 
_fan seems to have fallen to pieces, 
each bone, with the part attached to 
it, being separated from all the 
others, as if the connecting strings 
were broken. This arrangement is 
of course simple enough, but at first 
sight the effect, as a trick, is re- 
markably good. From the broken 
it is an easy transition to the secret 
or double-entendre fan, which opened 
one way shows a flower or similarly 
harmless design; the other, some 
ribald sketch which with us would 
entail severe penalties on maker, 
publisher, and all concerned. It is 
only fair, however, to the adminis- 
tration of China to state that, 


theoretically speaking, the same 
penalties would be incurred, though 
practically they are seldom if ever 


enforced. In the Peking form of 
this fan there are always two such 
pictures to each. These are not 
seen when the fan is opened out, 
and it will only open one way ; but 
are disclosed by turning back the 
two end ribs or ‘bones.’ A far 
more creditable and more useful 
compagnon de voyage is the map fan, 
which gives the plan of some such 
great city as Peking or Canton, with 
the names of the streets and pub- 
lic buildings marked in characters 
of medium legibility. Sometimes 
whole districts are included on the 
surface of a fan; and as the dis- 
tances from place to place are given 
with considerable accuracy, travel- 
lers not unusually invest the small 
sums required for the purchase of 
these topographical guides. So, 
too, any great national event may 
be circulated over the Empire by 
means of fans, precisely as penny 
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books of the Lord Mayor’s Show 
are still sold in Fleet Street on 
every November 9. The Tientsin 
Massacre, for instance, brought 
forth a hideous specimen, with 
horrid details of the hacking to 
pieces of Roman Catholic priests 
and sisters, the burning of the ca- 
thedral and of the French Con- 
sulate, the murder of the French 
Consul and his chancelier. The 
sale of these fans was almost im- 
mediately prohibited by the Chinese 
authorities, and they are now very 
rare. 

Some ‘fans’ are not fans at 
all. The ‘steel fan’ is simply a 
bar of metal, shaped and painted to 
resemble an ordinary closed fan, 
and carried sometimes as a life- 
preserver, sometimes by the swell 
mobsmen and rowdies of China, to 
be used at close quarters with mur- 
derous effect. Of the same species 
is the well-known ‘dagger fan,’ 
which consists of an elegant imita- 
tion in lacquer of a common folding 
fan, but is really a sheath contain- 
ing within its fair exterior a deadly 
blade, short and sharp, like a small 
Malay kris. This dagger fan was 
invented by the Japanese, and its 
importation into China has always 
been strictly forbidden. Great 
numbers have, however, been suc- 
cessfully introduced into Canton, 
Foochow, and other large maritime 
cities, and they are now even manu- 
factured by the enterprising natives 
of the first-mentioned port. 

A curious specimen of the fan is 
produced in Formosa, consisting of 
a thick pithy leaf, shaped like a 
cone with the apex chopped off, and 
a short handle fitted to the line of 
severance, and bearing upon its face 
a landscape or group of figures 
burnt in with a hot iron. It was 
the invention of a needy scholar of 
Taiwan Fu, the capital city of 
Formosa, who being in distressed 
circumstances hit upon the above 
novelty as a means of replenishing 
his empty purse. The fan took 
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immensely for a time, long enough 
in fact to make the fortune of the 
inventor, who for a considerable 
period was at his wits’ end to meet 
the demand. The rage for them 
has been now for some time spent, 
and they are only made in small 
quantities, for sale more as curiosi- 
ties than anything else. For there 
ate fashions in fans as in other 
articles of human luxury in China 
as elsewhere. Every year sees 
some fresh variety, differing perhaps 
imperceptibly to the European eye 
from the favourite of the preceding 
season, but still sufficiently so to 
constitute a novelty, a new fashion 
for the wealthy Chinese exquisite. 
A foreigner may live for years 
amongst the Chinese and never 
notice any change to relieve the 
monotony of their dress. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, some variety, even 
of hat or shoes, is introduced almost 
annually. The fashionable cap is 
squarer or rounder at the top as the 
case may be ; the shoes more or less 
pointed, or ornamented after some 
novel design. And so it is with 
fans, which are made of different 
material and of different sizes for 
different seasons of the year in pro- 
portion to the quantity of breeze 
required. In the Miscellanies of the 
Western Oapital'® we read: ‘ The 
fans of the Son of Heaven are, for 
the summer, of feathers; for the 
winter, of silk;’ and in a poem by 
Ow-yang Hisu occurs this line: 


In the tenth moon the people of the capital 
turn to their warm fans. 


At the present day the distive- 
tion between warm and cold fans 
can hardly be said to exist. Those 
for spring and autumn are smaller 
than those used in summer, remind- 
mg one of the old Roman luxury 
of summer and winter rings. It is 
also mawvais ton to be seen with a 
fan too early or too late in the year. 
There are indeed no days absolutely 
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fixed for the beginning and end of 
the fan season, as in the case of. 
the summer and winter hats worn 
by all employés of the Government, 
and which are supposed to be 
changed simultaneously all over the 
Empire; but Chinese custom has 
made it as ridiculous for a man to 
carry a fan before or after a certain, 
conventional date as it would be 
with us to wear a white waistcoat 
in March or November. 

During the summer months a 
bird’s-eye view of China would dis- 
close a perfect flutter of fans from 
one confine to the other. Punkahs 
are unknown to the Chinese, except 
as an innovation of the foreigner ; 
and it has been necessary to coin a 
term expressly for them. Occa- 
sionally they may be seen in the 
house of some wealthy Chinese 
merchant, as, for instance, in the 
establishment of the celebrated 
Howqua family at Canton; but 
even then they are regarded more 
as a curiosity than as appliances of 
every-day use. On the other hand, 
it can hardly be said that the idea 
of a general fan or punkah has 
escaped the searching ingenuity of 
the Chinese; for in the work last 
quoted we are informed that 
‘under the Han dynasty [between 
sixteen hundred and two thousand 
years ago] there lived at Ch’ang-an 
a very skilful workman, named 
Ting Huan, who made a seven- 
wheel fan. This consisted of seven 
large wheels, ten feet in diameter, 
joined together, the whole being 
turned by a single man, and keep- 
ing the place quite cool during the 
summer months.’ This description 
is a trifle too meagre to enable us 
to state with certainty the exact 
shape of the machine in question, 
The paddle wheel of a steamer 
seems to come the nearest to it; 
and from the loftiness of Chinese 
halls and receptionr ooms in general, 
both official and private, no objec- 


* Ch’ang-an, now Hsi-an Fu, the capital of the province of Shensi. 
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tion could be offered on the score 
of height. Be this as it may, such 
a@ machine would at any rate be 
free from what is in Chinese eyes 
the weak point of a punkah—namely, 
its position with regard to the per- 
son operated upon. A Chinaman 
fans his face, arms, legs, chest, and 
even back, as he may feel disposed 
at the moment; but he objects 
strongly to a draught of air falling 
on the top of his head, and avoids 
it as much as possible. At meals, 
during the very hot weather, ser- 
vants usually stand behind their 
masters and slowly but steadily ply 
the large feather fan, originally 
made from the feathers of a phea- 
sant’s tail, because the Emperor 
Kao Tsung of the Yin'' dynasty on 
one occasion connected some for- 
tunate event with the auspicious 
crowing of a pheasant.'? Burden- 
carrying coolies of the lowest 
stratum of Chinese society fan 
themselves as they hurry along the 
streets weighed down by their back- 
breaking loads. Little boys are 
engaged to fan the workmen whose 
business is carried on in the hot 
shops of a crowded Chinese city. 
The very soldiers in the ranks fan 
themselves on parade; and among 
the insignia carried in the proces- 
sion of every mandarin above a 
certain rank there is to be found a 
huge wooden fan more resembling 
a banner than anything else. And 
this brings us to a rather curious 
phase of Chinese etiquette. A 
Chinaman on horseback or in a 
sedan chair, meeting an equal of 
his acquaintance on foot, must 
forthwith dismount, be it only to 
make a passing bow. It is a serious 
breach of politeness to remain 
sitting while the person to whom 
you are addressing yourself stands. 
And, similarly, two friends meeting 
in chairs should, strictly speaking, 
both dismount to salute. But to 
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avoid the obvious inconvenience of 
perpetually stopping and dismount. 
ing, in perhaps a crowded thorough. 
fare, at the appearance of eve 
friend, it has been arranged that 
the occupant, say of the chair, may 
hold his fan up so as to screen his 
face from view, and the two pass 
without further ceremony, as if, in 
fact, they had never met. And such 
is the use to which, apart from 
their emblematical signification, the 
above-mentioned wooden fans would 
be put should the almost impossible 
contingency arise of two man. 
darins of equal rank meeting face 
to face in the street. The servants 
of each would hasten to interpose 
these great fans between the passing 
chairs of their respective masters, 
who, by the aid of this pleasant 
fiction, would be held not to have 
become aware of each other’s pre- 
sence. A subordinate would turn 
up a side street and yield the road 
to his superior officer. 

Formerly there was a_ certain 
kind of fan specially used as a 
screen to ‘separate the sun, screen 
off the wind, and obstruct the dust,’ 
just as well-to-do Chinamen now 
use the ordinary fan to save their 
half-shaven heads from the scorch- 
ing summer rays while they stroll 
along or hurry by on business or 
pleasure bent. The common coolie 
has his wide mushroom-shaped hat, 
and the official rides in a sedan- 
chair with his red umbrella carried 
like the wooden fan in procession 
before him; but the middle-class 
Chinaman, who may be unwilling 
to throw away money in chair hire, 
trusts to his fan alone. As 4 
matter of fact, from the narrowness 
of the streets in most Chinese 
cities, and the matting with which 
these streets are in many cases 
roofed. over, sufficient shade is 
afforded to enable persons to move 
freely about without further de- 


" More commonly known as Wu Ting, 1324-1265 B.c. 
2 This story is told by Ts'ui Pao, in his Ku-chin-chu, or ‘ Antiquarian Researches.’ 
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fence against the sun; and for a 
walk across country the inevitable 
umbrella would of course be called 
into play—no longer, however, the 
characteristic model of antiquity, 
with clumsy handle and coarse oil- 
cloth top, but some cheap importa- 
tion in European style, the conveni- 
ence of which in point of portability 
has long since been recognised by 
the Chinese. In such a city as 
Canton two open umbrellas would 
more than fill the narrow roadway, 
and the risk of constant collision 
would be great ; consequently, um- 
brellas are only to be seen on wet 
days, when the ordinary crowd is 
at a minimum. Even in Peking, 
where some of the streets are as 
wide as Regent Street, the con- 
venience of the fan recommends it 
asa sunshade in preference to the 
more unwieldy umbrella. 

The fan plays no inconsiderable 
rile in Chinese decorative art. Be- 
sides being the vehicle of both 
poetry and painting, it is itself 
often introduced into designs of all 
kinds. Maullioned windows are not 
unusually made in the shape of the 
top part of a folding fan spread out, 
that is, the paper or silk part with- 
out the ribs; and the full outline is 
often used to contain pictures or 
verses painted or inscribed upon 
walls, as if an open fan had simply 
been nailed over the spot. History 
indeed has recorded the case of one 
painter, Wang Yiian-chiin, who so 
excelled in this particular line that 
people, like the birds pecking at the 
grapes of Apelles, would often try 
to take down and examine more 
closely some of these beautiful speci- 
mens of wall painting, which ap- 
peared to be really fans hung up by 
a thread or attached toa nail. It 
has been mentioned above that, 
with the more refined of the Chinese, 
fans, including both the ‘screen’ 
and the ‘folding’ varieties, are al- 
most invariably painted on one side 
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and left blank on the other for the 
insertion of some appropriate verses, 
which may be either original or 
borrowed; from which it will be 
seen that fans occupy to some ex- 
tent in China the position of albums 
with us. To give any idea of the 
quaint designs in figure and land- 
scape painting, the marvellous birds, 
beasts, and insects—especially but- 
terflies—which are to be found on 
the more highly finished Chinese 
screens, is next to impossible with- 
out reproducing the originals; but 
a few words on the versification 
just alluded to, and on the fan lan- 
guage in general, may not be unin- 
teresting tosome. There is, how- 
ever, in the long list of fan-painting 
celebrities the name of one single 
artist, the nature of whose works 
is expressed by a term with which 
they have ever been associated in 
history. That term is ‘ 10,000 li,’ 
or a distance of over 3,000 English 
miles. The painter in question was 
named Wang Fei; and the extent 
of a landscape he was able to pro- 
duce on the surface of a mere or- 
dinary fan was said to be limited 
only by the hyperbolical range of 
10,000 li, 

The fan is metaphorically known 
in the Chinese language as the 
‘ Phoenix Tail’ or the ‘ Jay’s Wing,’ 
terms which point to what were 
possibly the archetypes of all fans, 
namely, the wings and tails of birds, 
from which has been developed the 
modern feather fan. The folding 
fan, by the way, is said by one 
authority'? not to be a Chinese in- 
vention at all, but to have been 
introduced into China by the Co- 
reans, who sent a quantity of them 
to the Emperor Yung Lé of the 
Ming dynasty, amongst the other 
articles offered as tribute by the 
vassal State. The Emperor is fur- 
ther stated to have been so pleased 
with the novelty that orders were 
issued for their imitation by Chinese 


* The Ci’ien-ch’o-lei-shu, an encyclopedia published in 1632. 
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workmen. A fan is also alluded to 
in figurative language as a ‘strike 
the butterfly,’ or a ‘ chase the flies,’ 
as a ‘like the moon,’ or a ‘ call the 
wind,’ and as a ‘screen the face,’ a 
name which should be taken in con- 
junction with the point of etiquette 
previously mentioned. It is called 
a ‘change the season,’ from its 
power of cooling the person fanned. 
This power has been enlarged upon 
in an ode to a fan, written by a 
poet named Poh Chi-I,"* of which 
the following are specimen lines : 


With thee, hot suns shall strike in vain 
the snow; 

By thy aid gentle gales perennial blow; 

Thou mov’st an autumn breeze ’neath sum- 
mer skies ; 

Cease, and the round moon in my bosom 
lies. 


From the last line of this effusion, 
which, as a translation, aims only 
at literal fidelity to the original, it 
is clear that the particular kind of 
fan here alluded to must be the 
round screen fan, which Chinese 
poets never tire of comparing with 
the full moon, and which, when not 
in use, is often laid ‘in the bosom,’ 
between the folds of the flowing 
outer robe. As to inscriptions upon 
fans, they vary with every variety 
of human thoughtand feeling. The 
more usual kind treats in stilted 
language, pregnant with classical 
quotation and obscure historical 
allusion, of some one of the ever- 
changing aspects of nature. Others 
again are didactic; and some are 
literary tours de force, occasionally 
of a not very high order. The most 
celebrated of the latter class has 
been acknowledged by universal 
consent to be a couplet consisting 
of only eight characters, written at 
the eight corners of an octagon fan 
belonging to the Emperor Chien 
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Wen, of the Liang dynasty,’ and 
said to have been the compo. 
sition of the monarch himself. The 
peculiarity of this couplet is that 
the reader may begin at any one of 
the eight characters, and by read- 
ing round the way of the sun find a 
couplet of perfect sense and perfectly 
rhymed. Yet of all inscriptions on 
or about fans in China, few are to 
be compared in point of pathos and 
poetic vigour with a certain stanza 
penned many centuries ago by a 
favourite of the Emperor Ch’éng Ti, 
of the Han dynasty.'® The lady in 
question, whose name was Pan, had 
been for some time the confidante of 
his Majesty, and the queen of the 
Imperial seraglio, and appears to 
have believed that something more 
than an ordinary attachment of the 
hour existed between herself and the 
Son of Heaven. Gradually, how- 
ever, she began to find that her in- 
fluence was on the wane, and at 
length, unable to bear any longer 
her mortification and grief, she 
forwarded to the Emperor a circular 
screen fan, on one side of which 
were inscribed the following lines: 


O fair white silk, fresh from the weaver's 
loom, 

Clear as the frost, bright as the winter 
snow,— 

See, friendship fashions out of thee a fan; 

Round as the round moon shines in heaven 
above ; 

At home, abroad, a close companion thou; 

Stirring at every move the grateful gale. 

And yet I fear, ah me! that autumn 
chills, 

Cooling the dying summer's torrid rage, 

Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 

All thought of by-gone days, by-gone, like 
them. 


Since the date of this poem, 4 
deserted wife has constantly been 
spoken of as an ‘ autumn fan.’ 


Hersert A. GILES. 





1 Flourished a.p. 772-846. 


'S Reigned a.p, 550-551. 


© Reigned B.c. 32 to B.c. 6. 
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ARE EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES PREVENTIBLE ? 
Conver, C.E. 


By Francis R. 


HE heaviest tax that can be 
imposed upon a nation is one 
that is paid in human lives. From 
whatever point of view the subject 
may be regarded, this conclusion is 
irresistible. If we look at it accord- 
ing to purely economical considera- 
tions, we may obtain very remark- 
able results. It has been estimated 
that an actual money cost of 3001. 
is incurred in raising a boy, cradled 
amongst the poorest classes, from 
birth to manhood. It does not re- 
quire us to ascend very high in the 
social scale before we find that this 
estimate must be trebled. If we 
take what we may call the cost 
price of the human unit at any 
definite time, say at 50ol. on arriv- 
ing at maturity, the producing 
power of the unit in question will 
bear some relation to that sum ; the 
more costly and careful education 
producing, as a rule, the more 
valuable result, as to productive 
power. If the labourer who earns 
148. Or 158. a week adds 5ol. per 
annum to the wealth of the country, 
the physician, the scientific military 
or naval officer, the barrister, or 
the engineer, may look forward to 
the time when his yearly labour 
will be worth more than a hundred 
times that amount, even if appraised 
only by the price he is actually 
paid for his time. Taking any pro- 
ducing individual, whether valued 
at Sol. or at 5,o00l. per annum, at 
any period of his career, no income 
tax to which he can be subjected 
can approach in its pressure the 
extravagant tax of death. For the 
ar of that tax at once anni- 
lates the total earning power of 
which there was, until that moment, 
a fair mathematical expectation. 
The tax upon human life which 


is caused by war is one as to which 
philosophers and _ philanthropists 
have long written, and as to which 
generation after generation has 
complacently declared its own ad- 
vance on its barbarous ancestors ; 
although generation after genera- 
tion has too often seen increasing 
holocansts offered on the altar of 
battle, with continually less and 
less excuse—the word justification it 
is too often but a mockery to use. We 
have seen, not so very long ago, that 
peace has its death tax as well as 
war. And we wish to call atten- 
tion to a tax of this nature which, 
as far back as statistics have been 
collected, appears to be paid in this 
country with a grim and appalling 
regularity. 

Regularity, that is to say, when 
viewed in the light of statistical re- 
turns. From any other point of 
view the deaths of which we speak 
occur with the most frightful and 
unexpected caprice. There may be 
a period of months during which 
none of the calamities which quietly, 
occur are brought under public 
notice. Then there may be a ter- 
rific telegram, and an announce- 
ment in the largest letters used by 
the daily press : ‘ Frightfal calamity 
at a coal mine—sixty lives lost!’ 
Again, at another time, three or 
four minor calamities occur on the 
same day, at different spots; or 
within a few hours or days of one 
another. The public is, no doubt, 
deeply moved by these announce- 
ments. Free and charitable aid 
never fails to be forthcoming for 
the widowed and orphaned sur- 
vivors of a colliery massacre. The 
question is ever newly raised: 
‘Can nothing be done to prevent 
these terrible disasters?’ Legis- 
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lators try their hands at prevention. 
Men of science try their hands at 
prevention. It is pointed out au- 
thoritatively that much of the loss 
of life thus occurring is preventible 
loss. Robert Stephenson, when ad- 
mittedly standing at the head of 
his profession, being himself a large 
colhery owner, and having for 
several years of his life had to de- 
scend a coal pit at 4 4.M. daily, 
to visit all the workings of the 
mine, declared that there was 
hardly a colliery in England that 
might not be worked with perfect 
safety from explosions ; and pointed 
out that the great means for insur- 
ing safety was to quadruple the 
shaft area in every colliery. And 
yet the slaughter goes’on. In 
1864 it was at its minimum. Only 
857 lives destroyed in coal mines 
are reported for that year, being at 
the rate of a human life for every 
110,000 tons of coal raised. In 1866 
it attained its maximum, the lives 
lost amounting to 1,484, or one for 
every 68,000 tons of coal. From 
1861 to 1875 inclusive, 15,908 lives 
were lost in raising 1,608,576,193 
tons of coal, being very nearly 
a thousand deaths in each year. 
Roughly speaking, the life tax is 
at the rate of a life per 100,000 
tons of coal. 

The comparison of the number 
of men employed, of tons of coal 
raised, and of lives lost, year by 
year does not appear to throw much 
light on the subject. Such a com- 
parison, indeed, shows a steady 
decline in the industrial and pro- 
ductive power of the colliers. But 
no relation is discernible between 
the out-put per man, taken as in- 
dicating either the number of hours 
worked on the average, or the 
industry exerted in these hours, 
and the death rate. From 1861 to 
1866 occurred a steady increase in 
the productive power, not only of 
the collieries of Great Britain, but 
of the individual colliers. In 1861 
the total yield of 86,039,211 tons of 
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coal was produced by 282,473 men, 
being at the rate of 305 tons of coal 
per man. In 1866 the yield had 
risen to 315 tons per man, and in 
1870 to 321 tons per man. From 
this year the productive” power of 
the miners has decreased, although 
that of the collieries has continued 
to advance. In 1874 each miner 
only raised 249 tons of coal. In 
1875, 133,306,486 tons of coal were 
raised by 525,843 men, being at the 
rate of 253 tons apiece. Thirty 
years previously, in 1845, the num- 
ber of tons of coal raised in the 
year was 31,500,000. An increase 
to a fourfold amount, when the 
figures attained are so large, is 
probably without a parallel in pro- 
ductive industry. In 1840 about 
700 collier vessels were employed 
in the London trade. Their average 
cargoes were 220 tons. In 1876 
the fuel shipped to foreign countries 
amounted to 16,299,077 tons, and 
that sent coastwise to 11,015,178 
tons. 

At the time when the details 
of the coastwise coal trade were 
discussed by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in the presence 
of Mr. Robert Stephenson, in 
1855, so little was it anticipated 
that railway conveyance would 
compete with the sea-borne traffic 
in coal for long distances, that 
the possibility was not even sug- 
gested in the debate. The Great 
Northern Railway was then open 
to Doncaster, and the coals con- 
veyed over the line were enough 
to make the gross weight passed 
over the up lines as 1°74 to 1, the 
cost of maintenance being as 1°98 
to 1. Mr. Carr observed that 
more damage was done to the per- 
manent way, as might be supposed, 
by the extreme loads of the coal 
trains than by ordinary goods and 
passenger trains, and said that 
‘this would account for the de- 
terioration increasing more rapidly 
than the tonnage.’ Mr. Stephenson 
stated that the wear and tear of 
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the way was proportionate to the 
number of pairs of wheels that ran 
over it, and to the weight on those 
wheels; and declared on another 
occasion that he could not, as a 
man of honour, be a party to the 
carrying of his own Clay Cross 
coals on the London and North- 
Western Railway, at the freight of 
one halfpenny per ton per mile, as 
such a rate was injurious to the 
Railway Company. 

To return to the casualties of 
the coal mines. The most terrific 
form of destruction, that of explo- 
sion, is not the most fatal, numeri- 
cally regarded. Taking an average 
of fifteen years, 20 per cent, of the 
fatal casualties were attributable to 
explosions, 33 per cent. to falls of 
coal and of roof, 15 per cent. to 
shaft accidents, and the rest to 
miscellaneous causes. Thus of the 


tax of ten lives per million tons of 
coals, the fifth part, or two lives 
per million tons, may be regarded 
as deaths that are certainly pre- 


ventible by the due enforcement of 
those provisions which the mining 
engineer decides to be proper. In 
the years 1867-8-9 the mortality 
from explosions amounted to 29 
per cent. of the whole. The general 
average for those years shows a 
death rate of one life per 84,000 
tons of coal; so that we may re- 
gard the effect of the precaution. 
ary measures taken by the Legis- 
lature as having effected a saving 
of about a third of the number of 
human lives that would otherwise 
have fallen victims to explosions. 
The question not unnaturally 
arises, What is the real cause that 
leads the miner to affront a peril 
of this frightful magnitude? Itis 
all very well to speak of reckless- 
ness of life, of objection to innova- 
tion, of ignorance of scientific prin- 
ciples, and the like, but those who 
are most familiar with the working 
classes will be the least disposed to 
admit that the true knot of the 
question can thus be cut. It re- 
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quires no instruction in chemistry 
for the miner to be made acquainted 
with the fact that the vapour (if 
we must not use the word gas) that. 
he sees burning brightly as it issues 
from the coals in his kitchen fire is 
apt to issue from the face of certain 
coal mines, and that it will take fire 
in the mine as readily as in the grate. 
He may not be, and probably is 
not, aware that this fire damp is 
composed of about one-third hydro- 
gen and two-thirds carbon. He may 
be ignorant that the proportions 
of admixture of fire damp with 
ordinary air which are such as to 
cause explosion, are when the 
former is more than one-fourth, 
and less than one-sixteenth, of the 
quantity of the latter. But he 
knows that when he enters a fiery 
mine his life is in his hand. He 
may not know that the barometer 
indicates a more or less dangerous 
condition, as a rule, in every fiery 
mine. But he does know that any 
blow of his pick may open a ‘ blower,” 
or jet of fire damp, in the mine; 
that if this jet meets a naked light 
it will take fire; and that unless 
the ventilation sweeping through 
the mine be such as to maintain 
a complete control over the issue 
of the fire damp, which is always 
to a certain extent going on, the 
workings will be wrapt in a blast of 
flame, and none will be left alive to 
tell how it occurs. He knows, too, 
that the ‘ Geordie,’ the invention of 
an old miner, whose name should be 
held in honour by the British work- 
man as that of a family saint or 
household god, instead of setting 
the ‘fire jack’ alight, will indicate 
its presence by a harmless explosion 
within its own tube, and will then 
become extinguished. Or if the 
mine in which he works be one in 
which the ‘ Davy’ lampis used, in- 
stead of the ‘ Geordie,’ he knows that 
the little cage of wire gauze will 
become filled with flame if placed 
near a ‘blower’ or held in the top 
of a working where there is too 
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much gas to be safe, but that the 
flame will not pass through the 
meshes of the protecting shield, 
His is not the class of mind which 
can be brought to regard the safety 
lamp as a talisman, giving protec- 
tion to the miner who works with 
a naked light close by his fire- 
proof companion. It is more than 
probable that the increased safety 
from explosions to which we have 
referred may be mainly, if not alto- 
gether, due to the action of the 
Government inspectors in prevent- 
ing the use of powder in fiery mines. 
Where blasting is allowed, the onus 
of responsibility is taken from the 
shoulders of the miner, and thrown 
on those of the superintendent. 
But in the last two terrible casual- 
ties which have brought desolation 
to so many homes in the Black 
Country, there has been no question 
of blasting. A sudden outpour of 
fire damp must, in each of these 
cases, have come in contact with a 
naked light. In cases where no 
miner has been left alive to tell the 
tale, there has often been found a 
mute but unimpeachable witness. 
A lamp has been found unlocked, 
a candle half burned, a box of 
matches half consumed. One or 
more of the miners, in spite of 
regulation, in spite of inspection, 
in spite of peril of his life, has had 
a naked light in his possession. 
What can have induced him to run 
the risk ? 

It is not surprising that the 
question should have proved utterly 
insoluble to those who have never 
been underground; nay, more, to 
those who have never worked under- 
ground. In the absence of that 
personal experience which throws a 
very strong ray of light on the ob- 
scurity of the question, it is easy 
to take a leaf out of the book of 
a certain group of teachers, and 
throw the whole blame on the ‘ de- 
pravity of human nature.’ True, it 
is not conducive to delicacy of feel- 
ing or to accuracy of scientific per- 
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ception to toil for hours together 
in the Cimmerian gloom of the 
coal mine. Very little idea can be 
formed, by forty-nine fiftieths of 
the population of this country, of 
the cost of human toil at which 
their houses are kept warm and 
bright. Especially when the coal 
is worked in thin beds is the toil of 
the miner all but intolerable. In 
some instances he actually lies full 
length on the floor of the working, 
clad in nothing but a scanty pair of 
drawers, working with his pick a 
little in advance of his head as he 
lies. Nor does he cast off the badge 
of toil when he returns to the 
light of day. The other day a 
colonel in the army, a man deeply 
interested in all mechanical and 
scientific improvement, who was 
staying in one of the great mining 
centres, happened to go to a public 
establishment in the town in order 
to take a Turkish bath. While he 
was waiting for his room, two 
miners came out, who had been 
enjoying that unusual luxury. ‘I 
say, Jack,’ said one of them, ‘ Moll 
won’t know me. She never saw 
my skin white. His wife had 
never seen him washed, except his 
face. This may be an extreme case; 
as in some of the Welsh districts 
the ‘tubbing’ of the men on the 
Saturday night takes place before 
the doors of their houses. But we 
give the incident as it actually 
occurred. 

Bat pass all this. Let us attri- 
bute to the miner as extravagant a 
perversity of nature as the most 
zealous missionary can insist upon 
—he is at all events something 
better than a beast. Even a beast 
has the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. In man it is, there can be 
no denial, usually the very keenest 
of his instincts. And whatever the 
miner may know, and of whatever 
he may be ignorant, from his first 
apprenticeship underground he has 
had held up to his imagination the 
fearful and ever-present peril of the 
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fire damp. Abuse him as we may 
—and for our own part we should 
be very sorry to speak of him in 
any terms but those of cordial 
respect—we have not gota single 
step on our journey towards the 
solution of the question, What 
makes him run a risk that he 
knows to be hazardous ? 

Reader, have you ever been 
underground—not for amusement, 
or out of curiosity, but in the dis- 
charge of your duty? If so, have 
you ever been alone underground, 
in asolitary point of the workings ? 
And if so, have you ever, by any 
accident, found yourself left in total 
darkness? The writer has had 
this experience, and it is one that 
leads him to speak with somewhat 
more of human sympathy for the 
collier than might be natural for 
a literary man who is not also a 
workman. 

The oppression of utter darkness 
on the human organisation is terri- 
ble. And hardly less than the 
oppression of utter darkness is the 
irritation produced by inadequate 
light. When, as they begin to num- 
ber seven times seven years, the 
gradual diminution in the focal 
length of the vision often suffers a 
rather rapid increase, persons who 
have had the disagreeable experi- 
ence know that the first intimation 
that they must have recourse to 
spectacles is one of the most pain- 
ful experiences of ordinary human 
life. At all times the want of suffi- 
cient light to see by is a hard trial. 
The more need there is of attentive 
vision, or the more the eye per- 
ceives the failing of its own power, 
the more intolerable is the hard- 
ship. Now in mining the atten- 
tion has to be kept vividly directed 
to the effect of every blow of the 
pick. There are many kinds of 
work which can be done with but 
little exertion of eyesight. Mining 
is not one of them. In a fair face 
of coal the operation of ‘ getting,’ 
as itis called, may be a straight- 
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forward one; but this is far from 
being always the case. We have 
seen, too, that it is not always to 
the face of the coal that the chief 
care of the miner has to be directed. 
One-third of the lives lost are due 
to falls, of face or of roof. With 
every blow of the miner’s pick that 
danger has to be borne in mind. 
It is a danger increased tenfold by 
obscurity. The experience of our 
public works is enough to prove 
that if the workings of our mines 
could be made as light as day, both 
shaft accidents and accidents from 
fall of roof would be enormously 
diminished in number. Does the 
reader know how the miner has to 
ascertain whether the roof is com- 
ing in upon him, or whether the 
‘creep ’ from below is overpowering 
his hastily fixed props and polling 
boards? We can tell him from 
experience. 

A bit of damp clay is, or should 
be, always at hand in a mine. Fre- 
quently it is to be met with in 
the workings. If not, some should 
always be brought down. In cases 
where there is no fear of explosion, 
and indeed in all cases fifty years 
ago, a bit of wet clay forms the 
usual miner’s candlestick. In cases 
where luxury is studied, a bit of 
wood with a hole in it carries the 
‘farthing dip.’ But even this fas- 
tidious candlestick, if it has to be 
set down on the ground, is made 
secure from a casual overset by a 
dab of wet clay. Now if any un- 
due cracking is heard in the tim- 
bers, or if a rattle from above gives 
warning that the roof is not alto- 
gether in a stable condition, what 
does the miner do? He smears a 
bit of wet clay into any crack that 
he observes in a prop, polling board, 
or junction of the timbering of 
the mine, and then quietly watches, 
to see whether the damp clay 
cracks. If not, it is probable that 
the timbering is sufficient for its 
work. -If it does, the timbering 
has, in all haste, to be strength. 
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ened. Peril of life is on the one 
hand, anxiety to see as clearly as 
possible on the other. The miser- 
able ray thrown by the miner’s 
lamp seems only to mock his 
anxiety. Is there any wonder if 
he affronts.the more distant peril 
in his desire to avoid the more 
threatening one? His nose, he 
may think, will give him timely 
warning of the neighbourhood of 
‘fire jack.” To guard against the 
more fatal danger of roof fall he 
has only his eyes. Is there any 
wonder that he seeks for more 


light, even at the risk of a naked 
flame ? 


We do not, of course, for a mo- 
ment intimate that it is only for 
the sake of looking to the safety of 
the roof that the miner has a naked 
light when he ought not to have one. 
But we think that there is little 
doubt that such is often the case. 
And we mention this only as one 
of those countless occasions, known 
only to those who have had sub- 
terranean experience, in which the 
desire for more light than that 
afforded by the ordinary safety 
lamp may become uncontrollable. 
Our argument is, that some strong 
instinct of human nature must be 
at work in order to lead the miner 
to affront the known danger of 
explosion from the use of naked 
lights so frequently as we have but 
too much evidence that he is in the 
habit of doing. And we think 
that there is enough to account for 
this in the instinctive desire for 
light, and more especially in the 
maddening effect of obscurity when 
accuracy of vision is required. 

If we have thus rightly judged, 
the first effect of the remark should 
be to remove a very heavy load of 
obloquy under which our colliers, 
as a body, have hitherto laboured. 
More than that, the more any pub- 
lic writer has been acquainted with 
the chemistry of the coal mine, the 
louder has usually been his con- 
demnation of the recklessness of 
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the miner. No doubt, from the 
chemist’s point of view, there is 
but too much reason for this, 
Avoid naked light and avoid blast- 
ing, and you avoid explosion. This 
logic is undeniable. But the che- 
mistry of the mine is not the matter 
which most directly presses upon 
the miner. The mechanic, the 
physiologist, the optician, each has 
to be consulted. Grim fact shows 
that the chemical danger is, and 
always has been, affronted. The 
need of light explains why this 
has been the case. What, then, is 
the outcome of the whole inquiry ? 
It is this. The miner requires 
light. It is now half a century 
since science has done much to aid 
him in this respect. It was in or 
about the year 1815 that Sir Hum- 
phry Davy and George Stephenson 
entered on their honourable rivalry 
as to the safety lamp. Foreign en- 
gineers have provided, in the lamps 
used in the deep Belgium mines, a 
sort of compound of the ‘ Geordie’ 
and the ‘Davy,’ under the name 
of the Mueseler lamp. MM. 
Liaute and Denoyel have invented 
an electric lamp, perfect as a scien- 
tific toy, but too cumbersome and 
liable to derangement for the rough 
usage of the miner. What is re- 
quired is a lamp which shall at the 
same time give abundant light and 
afford perfect protection. It must 
not be cumbersome; it must not 
be heavy; it must not be costly. 
Miners have been known to dash 
in pieces the Upton and Roberts’ 
safety lamp, merely from the irri- 
tation caused by its weight. If the 
miner can be provided with a lamp 
which, with the safety and the con- 
venience of the ‘ Davy,’ can give the 
light of eight or ten candles; can 
throw that light where it is wanted; 
and can do that at a moderate cost, 
the saving of life in our coal mines 
will be very great. For, by suchan 
appliance, not only may the mor- 
tality caused by explosions be pre- 
vented, but that due to falls of roof, 
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if not to other causes, may be most 
materially diminished. 

This points to the inquiry, What 
is the true source of light? From 
what materials, as matter of princi- 
ple, and apart from any question of 
the state of the science of illumina- 
tion at the moment, is artificial light 
more certainly to be obtained ? 

To that question the reply is sim- 

le. We know, as matter of chem- 
istry, what kind of combustion pro- 
duces the greatest amount of light, 
as we also know what produces the 
greatest amount of heat. The two 
are by no means identical. Light 
cannot be produced without the 
liberation of heat. On the other 
hand, a very high degree of heat can 
be developed when little or no light 
is produced. As matter of principle, 
this is the key to the question now 
to be reviewed. 

We need not at the moment 
step aside to inquire into the future 
of the electric light. As to the cost 
at which that elegant source of 
concentrated brilliancy may be 
maintained, we are in the way of 
having experimental proof. The 
first great trial in London, that of 
the Jablochkoff candles at Billings- 
gate Market, has proved a failure, as 
regards both the quantity and the 
quality of the light produced, as 
well as with reference to the cost 
of production, and has in conse- 
quence been abandoned. But be 
the cost of producing an equal 
quantity of light by the new or 
the old fashioned process of com- 
bustion the greater, the former is 
out of the question as far as coal 
mines are concerned. A brilliant 
light at the bottom of the shaft 
would of course be a great desidera- 
tum. But no one who has studied 
the plan of the workings of a coal 
mine can fail to be aware that no- 
thing will supersede the miner’s 
lamp. Each man who works at 
the face must be provided with his 
own light ; and no general illumin- 
ation, were such possible, would 
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make up for the want of this. In 
vast underground caverns, such 
as that of the Peak, in Derbyshire, 
or such as those of some of the 
Cheshire salt mines, a brilliant and 
concentrated light may, no doubt, 
be extremely effective. But in 
speaking of the working of collier- 
ies, whether in the ‘long wall’ sys- 
tem or on any modification of the 
‘pillar and stall,’ we must look to 
such a lamp as each miner can carry 
for himself. 

In speaking of illumination we 
are as yet without any unit of 
light. Our measurements in this 
respect are made pretty much 
by rule of thumb. The sperm 
candle, burning or supposed to 
burn at the rate of 120 grams 
per hour, is our nominal unit. In 
ascertaining the illuminative power 
of gas, two of these candles are 
used by way of measure. But there 
is no check as to the accuracy of 
their consumption. The use of a 
screen made diaphanous in one por- 
tion by a little grease enables the 
analyst to form a very accurate 
appreciation of the illuminative 
power of two lights. The screen 
is placed between the two, and 
moved backwards or forwards un- 
til the spot caused by the grease 
vanishes, which is the case when 
the intensity of the transmitted 
is exactly equal to that of the re- 
flected light. By accurately mea- 
suring the distances, and applying 
the rule that the intensity of the 
radiant centre is inversely propor- 
tionate to the square of the distance 
from the screen, a very reliable 
comparison is attainable. But the 
weak point is, the variable and ill- 
defined character of the unit of 
comparison. In the French ex- 
periments this defect is to a great 
extent avoided by the use of a 
Carcel lamp, which not only is in- 
tended to consume a given quantity 
of oil per hour, but is further 
weighed at the commencement and 
at the close of each observation, so 
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that a correction is made in case of 
any variation in the actual combus- 
tion. Still the Carcel lamp is an 
arbitrary unit. It is equal to about 
9°6 English standard sperm can- 
dies ; but when we have said that, 
we have only compared one arbi- 
trary unit with another. In the 
case of the unit of heat, although 
it has been arrived at in terms 
of capacity (as regards the water 
heated) and of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, which is in itself an arbi- 
trary scale, it so happens that the 
Joule equivalent is exactly equal to 
the quantity of heat that is libe- 
rated by the combustion (if che- 
mically perfect) of half a grain of 
carbon. If we take the same 
unit for the measurement of light, 
it must further be specified that 
the combustion of the carbon must 
be so effected as to produce carbonic 
acid and not carbonic oxide, and 
that it must take place in atmo- 
spheric air, and not in pure oxygen, 
or any other medium. That being 


borne in mind, it is probable that 
the combustion of a definite quan- 
tity of carbon would prove a better 
measure of light than any that has 


yet been tried. It would, at all 
events, link the phenomena of 
lumeniferous to those of calorific 
combustion, and afford a ready 
means of detecting waste of illu- 
minative power. 

Various analyses have been given 
of ordinary coal gas. Indeed, not 
only does that gas vary according 
to the quality of the coal from 
which it is produced, but it differs 
according to the process by which 
it is produced from coal of the 
same quality. Experts are divided, 
for example, as to the degrees of 
heat at which it is best to effect 
the distillation of coal gas. But 
for our present inquiry it is enough 
to assume the composition of coal 
gas as analysed by Mr. Vernon 
Hercourt, who gives the propor- 
tions of 58 per cent. of carbon and 
23 per cent of hydrogen. The 
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details are given by Mr. D. K, 
Clark, in his invaluable work, the 
Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data 
for Mechanical Engineers. Of this 
gas 30 cubic feet, at the tempera- 
ture of 62° Fahrenheit, weigh one 
pound. And the heating power of 
one pound of this gas (chemically 
speaking) is given by the same 
analyst at 22,684 British units of 
heat, of which 63 per cent. is due 
to the combustion of the hydrogen, 
and 37 per cent. to that of the 
carbon. It thus follows that coal 
is far more highly effective 
as a fuel than it is as a source of 
illumination. Other analyses give 
a yet higher proportion of hydro- 
gen, the heat-giving element. 
There is, however, a mineral 
fuel in which this distribution of 
the elements is very different. 
Petroleum is a natural fluid, con- 
sisting of hydrogen and carbon, 
which has been distilled in the 
great laboratory of nature, and 
which exists in large quantities in 
various parts of the world. It is, 
comparatively speaking, a very 
recent discovery. The first well 
was sunk in Pennsylvania in 1858. 
The first ‘flowing well,’ or bore 
hole from which the rock oil flows 
naturally, dates in 1861. From 
that date the annual production has 
increased with marvellous rapidity. 
In 1878 it was computed that 
several hundred million gallons 
were annually raised, although only 
about one-half per cent. of the 
2,000 square miles of area in which 
the mineral oil is to be found was 
then worked. The oil is also known 
to exist in Virginia, in Ohio, in 
Kentucky, in California, in Canada, 
in South America, in China, m 
Japan, in Java, on the north coast 
of Africa, in Italy, France, Austria, 
Wallachia, Turkey, and Russia. 
There is every reason to suppose 
that an unfailing supply might be 
obtained by boring in the Valley of 
the Jordan, in which rapid stream 
masses of bitumen are often found 
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borne down to the salt waters of 
the Dead Sea. On the shores of 
the Caspian it is found in such 
abundance that it is used as fuel 
for steamers. At Cheeriley, about 
twenty-five miles to the west of 
Kertch, it is stated by Mr. Ross! 
that there are five wells owned by 
an Englishman, two of which pro- 
duce abont 135 barrels of petroleum 
daily. Bitumen and bituminous 
shales producing oil are to be found 
in every country of Europe, and 
there is good reason to suppose 
that the existing stores of the liquid 
mineral are no less ample than 
those of the solid beds of coal. 

As to cost, the crude petroleum 
oil is sold at the mouth of the wells, 
in Pennsylvania, at from ros. to 
15s. per ton, or from $d. to 3d. per 
gallon. The refined petroleum at 
New York is worth about 6d. per 
gallon, but half of this is the price 
of the casks or other vessels that 
contain it. If a large and steady 
demand were to set up, it would be 
easy to construct ships of which 
the hold should be composed of a 
series of air-tight compartments, 
in wrought iron, into which the oil 
might be turned directly by means 
of mains, like gas or water mains 
in our cities, and from which it 
might be pumped on its arrival 
in the Thames or in the Mersey. 
The cost of the delivery of this 
liquid fuel may thus be expected to 
be, hereafter, less per ton than that 
of coal. It only needs the first ex- 
pense, that of sinking the shaft. 
It will then mine itself, raise itself, 
carry itself, and may be made to 
load itself on shipboard. As to the 
cost of the process of refinement, 
we are without adequate informa- 
tion. But in the event of a brisk 
demand for the refined oil, there can 
be little doubt that the usual course 
of manufacturing industry would 
be followed, and that an economical 
method would be applied. 
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It is thus of interest to compare 
the respective properties of coal, 
coal gas, and petroleum, both as 
regards their lighting and their 
heating capacities, as far as the 
present state of definite scientific 
information attainable will allow 
us to do so. 

Coal has now receded in Eng- 
land‘ to the old minimum price of 
4s. 6d. at the pit’s mouth. Some of 
our northern railways are paying 6s. 
a ton for coal. The price of the best 
Wall’s End coal delivered at private 
residences in London, at the end of 
January 1879, was 29s. per ton. 
Thus, even in the 300 miles which 
divide the metropolis from the pit’s 
mouth, it will be seen that the 
price of coal is so regulated by 
local conditions, and distance from 
the collieries, that it is not easy to 
strike an average. We may there- 
fore assume a price, equal to that 
of petroleum, of ros. per ton, for 
the sake of comparison, and it will 
then be easy to apply the correc- 
tion due to the price of coal in any 
particular spot. The undetermined 
charges for interest on capital, mer- 
chants’ profits, and delivery to con- 
sumers, may also be roundly taken, 
for the sake of comparison, as equal 
for the different materials. 

The cost of the manufacture and 
distribution of gas in London (ex- 
clusive of the cost of coal) is about 
20 per cent. over the amount 
realised for the sale of the residual 
products of distillation, of course 
excluding the gas. 10,000 cubic 
feet of gas per ton is a high, though 
not the highest, production. The 
price of the residual products, as a 
rule, is so far regulated by the 
price of coal at the spot, that it is 
usually reckoned that the local price 
of gas in England is nearly inde- 
pendent of the local variation in 
the price of coal, sales balancing 
purchases. Thus, if we take 10,000 
cubic feet of gas as costing the 
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same as one ton of coal, we shall 
be within 20 or 25 per cent. of 
exactitude, as a general rule. We 
have, then, to compare the Ilu- 
miniferous and calorific value of 
a ton of coal, a ton of petroleum, 
and 10,000 feet of cubic gas, as- 
suming the approximate price of 
each of these quantities to be equal. 

For lighting purposes, indeed, 
coal is nowhere. It has been occa- 
sionally used for giving light on 
public works, such as railways, 
when it was necessary to carry 
them on by night. But the light 
of a ‘devil,’ or iron basket of live 
coals, is fitful and costly. As 
recently as 1815 the dangerous 
Bell Rock, at the entrance to the 
Firth of Tay, was lighted by a 
fire basket, or ‘chanffer,’ of live 
coals. It is stated in the Life 
of Robert Stevenson, the great 
lighthouse engineer, that the con- 
sumption of coal in this ‘ chauffer’ 
was 400 tons per annum, while the 
light was never reliable when most 
required. In violent gales the coal 
never burnt on the windward side 
of the fire; and the guardian ac- 
tually laid hold of the bars of the 
chauffer, on the windward, to steady 
himself while putting on more fuel. 
Thus in the direction where, and 
at the time when, the light was 
most required, it was all but totally 
invisible. The gas requisite to 
maintain a light equal to 100 Carcel 
burners, or 960 candles, for twelve 
hours, is producible from half a 
ton of coal, as distilled in the gas 
works. This would yield a splen- 
did light (if the locality were such 
as to allow of its introduction) ; 
while the consumption of 22 hun- 
dredweight per night of coal only 
made darkness visible. 

As to the calorific properties of 
coal, it is well known that the 
theoretic quantity of heat that 
should be chemically liberated by 
the consumption of a given quan- 
tity of that fuel is more than ten 
times as much as that which is 
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ordinarily obtained, even by well- 
constructed steam boilers. For a 
pound of coal to evaporate eight 
pounds of water may be taken as 
a very favourable average. In do- 
mestic consumption there is nothing 
approaching to this economy of 
heat. A considerable quantity of 
unburned carbon passes up the 
chimney in the form of smoke; 
and probably three-fourths of the 
heat actually liberated by combus- 
tion is carried off in the same manner 
by the draught. 

According to the experiments 
made by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
before referred to as quoted by 
Mr. D. K. Clark in his Manual of 
Rules, Tables, and Data, a pound 
of gas, with a volume of 30 cubic 
feet, will evaporate 30 pounds of 
water from 212°, or 21°4 pounds 
from 62°. This gas is reckoned at 
g,000 cubic feet to the ton of coal; 
so that the evaporation (of 1 pound 
of water by 1 cubic foot of gas) is 
effected by the quantity of the 
latter derived from almost exactly 
a quarter of a pound of coal. At 
the more ordinary allowance of 
10,000 cubic feet per ton, ‘224 
pound of coal yields a foot of gas. 
It has to be borne in mind that 
only about 36 per cent. of the 
coal ordinarily used for gas is 
volatilised in the process of dis- 
tillation. Of the coke, which is the 
chief residual product, from 58 to 93 
percent. iscarbon ; sulphurand other 
impurities going to make up the 
rest of the bulk. There is produced 
on the average 134 hundredweight 
of coke, and ro gallons of tar, from 
a ton of coals, besides the gas. The 
calorific and luminiferous values of 
these residual products are thus 
much greater than that of the gas 
itself. But a better use can be 
made of tar than to burn it; and 
we have considered the value of 
these products as absorbed by the 
cost of the process of making gas. 

With these qualifications, the 
calorific effect of the gas produced 
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from a pound of coal is about half 
that which would be produced by 
the burning of a pound of coal 
under a well-constructed boiler, 
where of course both coke and tar 
are consumed together with the 
gas. But in cases of domestic 
consumption the economy in the 
use of gas will be immense. There 
is no waste, no smoke. Instead 
of 75 percent. of the heat going 
up the chimney, nearly all will be 
directly utilised. There is no loss 
of heat in lighting the fire; none 
in cooling when the work is done ; 
no labour in the carriage of coal 
to the furnace; none in the re- 
moval of the ashes. Bearing in mind 
all these sources of economy, the 
domestic use of gas for heating 
purposes is so advantageous, that 
it is extraordinary that the intro- 
duction of so clean, cheap, and 
manageable a source of comfort 
should make such slow progress in 
England. In America the improve- 
ment is more rapid and more 
general, 

For luminiferous purposes we 
have seen that there is no compari- 
son between the consumption of 
crude coal and that of coal gas. 
Allowing the mean proportion of 
10,000 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 
coal which we have before taken, the 
consumption of an ordinary gas 
burner, whether an argand or a 
fish-tail, is about 5 cubic feet per 
hour, giving a light of from 12 to 
16 candles, according to the rich- 
ness of the gas. If we take Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s analysis, 30 
cubic feet, or 1 lb., of gas contains 
4,060 grains of carbon. Five cubic 
feet therefore contain 67°6 grains, 
which will be the hourly consump- 
tion of pure carbon in an ordinary 
gas light. 

Petroleum, however, contains 
from 82 to 87 per cent. of carbon, 
and from 11 to 15 per cent. of hydro- 
gen. Averaging this at 84 per cent. 
of the former and 13 of the latter, a 
pound of petrolium contains 6,080 
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grains of carbon, and gro grains of 
hydrogen. Its luminiferous power 
is thus almost exactly fifteen times 
that of coal gas,taking equal weights. 
Its calorific power, supposing a 
perfect combustion, will be ten per 
cent. less than that according to 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s estimate, 
and less than half that of the high- 
est estimate given by Mr. Clark. 

It is thus as clear as any deduc- 
tion from chemical data can be, 
that while the economy in the use 
of coal gas as a source of heat is so 
great as to render it worth while to 
keep up the distillation of this 
product, as now carried on, for 
calorific purposes alone, even ex- 
clusive of its use for a light, for 
the purposes of illumination petro- 
leum offers an immense advantage 
over coal gas, its illuminating 
powers being as much as fifteen- 
fold. And when we are speaking, 
not of an organised system of fixed 
lights, but of the convenience of a 
hand lamp, the price and the illu- 
minative value of petroleum indi- 
cate it as the source of the econo- 
mical light of the future. In fact, 
its light-giving power is ten per 
cent. more than that of either tallow 
or olive oil, and four per cent. more 
than that of wax, weight for weight, 
notwithstanding the great difference 
in price. 

The question of the miner’s safety, 
then, resolves itself into the con- 
struction of a petroleum lamp, which 
shall have the safety of the ‘ Geordie,’ 
while giving the light of one, or 
even of two or three, fish-tail burners 
of gas, and which shall be so made 
as neither to empty nor to be ex- 
tinguished if laid on the side. 

.It is desirable, in an inquiry of 
this nature, to avoid anything that 
assumes the appearance of ad- 
vertisement, or of an attempt to 
introduce anything of a commercial 
bearing. For that reason less must 
be said than honestly and fairly 
might be said as to the principles 
on which such a lamp may be un- 
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questionably constructed. Two or 
three patents exist, which would 
require due consideration. It is 
always, indeed, doubtful how far 
recent patents will stand the test of 
thorough investigation. The latest 
patents for electric lighting are now 
found, in many cases, to be repro- 
ductions of methods long since in- 
troduced and abandoned. More- 
over, it may be hoped that if it 
were found that a great national 
benefit, such as a true miner’s lamp 
would be, involved either a long 
delay before it could be offered to 
the collier, or serious compensa- 
tion for an unexpectedly valuable 
patent right, no very exorbitant 
claim would be raised to avoid the 
saving of a human life per day. 

The one simple principle on which 
a lamp, whether a safety lamp or 
any other, may be made to yield 
the full light due to the perfect 
combustion of the carbon of its 
aliment, is one long known to the 
miner as applied to ventilation. A 
single shaft will not ventilate a 
mine. In the same way, if a lamp 
or a candle be surrounded by a 
glass shade only open at the top, it 
will not burn properly. The taller 
the glass chimney the redder and 
dimmer will be the flame, until it 
is actually extinguished by the pro- 
duct of its own combustion. This 
is usually avoided by a free admis- 
sion of air below the chimney, 
which is not practicable in a safety 
lamp. But if for one shaft two be 
substituted, or even if the single 
shaft be divided—the miners call it 
‘ bratticed ’—into two vertical sec- 
tions, a little heat will produce an 
upward current in the one, which 
will be fed by a descending current 
in the other. The lamp is only the 
mine in miniature. 

Very brilliant results have al- 
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ready attended the introduction of 
a lamp constructed in accordance 
with this simple law in the illumi- 
nation of railway carriages. No 
mechanical man can doubt that 
a modification of the lamp now 
used in the royal saloon carriages 
might put in the hands of the miner 
areal life preserver. It would bea 
lamp which, while impenetrable to 
fire-damp, or rather impenetrable 
from within as a source of explo- 
sion, would give him what he now 
wants—light in the darkness of the 
mine. 

We have seen that out of the half 
million of colliers, to whose perilous 
labours we owe the warmth and 
comfort of our homes, the speed 
and regularity of our travelling 
both by land and by sea, and the 
aliment of that mighty host of me- 
chanical horses which now perform 
the bulk of the sheer hard labour re- 
quired above ground in the United 
Kingdom, a tax on human lives at the 
rate of at least ten lives per million 
tons of coal, is exacted with much 
regularity. From a fourth toa half 
of these lives are sacrificed by pre- 
ventible calamities. It is by satis- 
fying the mute instinctive demand 
of the miner for light, in his painful 
and dangerous toil, that these 
casualties which are preventible 
can alone be certainly prevented. 
Is it necessary to say more in order 
to turn the attention of the collier 
and of the engineer, of the man of 
capital and of the man of science, 
of the economist and of the phil- 
anthropist, to the urgent question of 
providing the miner with a safe, 
convenient, and luminous lamp ? 


P.S.—Since the above was in type has 
appeared the announcement of a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Mining Ex- 
plosions, to the attention of which the above 
remarks may be respectfully commended. 





THE SONG OF ILION. 


HE high antiquity of the Iliad 
gives it a powerful claim to at- 
tention ; but its grand interest and 
value do not reside in its antique- 
ness, but its freshness. The kernel 
of it is of no age. There will always 
be people, even some who know 
Greek, to read a translation of the 
Iliad (or Odyssey, but that is not 
the present question) into their 
familiar tongue. The English ver- 
sions of Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
and Lord Derby have gained 
acceptance in their degrees. Space 
entirely fails here to explain why, 
with all recognition of the merits 
of these, it is humbly conceived 
that there may be room for yet 
another, and that this other had 
better be attempted in blank-verse 
than in either prose or rhyme. 
The present writer has no ex- 
quisite theory of translation, but 
a theory good enough perhaps: 


firstly, let a Translator saturate 
himself with the letter and spirit 
of the original; secondly, let him 
‘overset” what he has mastered 
into his mother tongue, with all the 
exactitude which can consist with 
poetic life and freedom. This feat 
of reconciliation will not be accom- 
plished by recipe or rules; and 
moreover, blank-verse can only be 
written (or judged) in one way, 
namely, by means of a fit ear, duly 
cultivated. 

As to names, no theory is fol- 
lowed. ‘Ulysses,’ ‘Olympus,’ and 
certain others, are embedded in 
English literature, and do no harm. 
It is hoped that, old as the subject- 
matter is, the dozen pages granted 
here will not be thought wasted. 
The version has at all events the 
merit of comparative brevity, being 
forty lines shorter than Cowper’s, 
and seventy than Pope’s. 


BOOK I. 


Wrats of Achilles be thy song, O Muse! 
Calamitous, which drew a thousand woes 
Upon the Achaian army, sending down 
Unnumber'd spirits of heroes premature 
To Orcus, and their bodies gave a prey 
To hounds and birds—for so had Zeus decreed,— 
From when at first in quarrel stood disjoin’d 
Atrides, king of men, and great Achilles. 

Which of the Gods embroil’d them thus in strife ? 
The son of Zeus and Leto. He, enraged 
Against the king, sent forth a pestilence 
Among the army; and the people died. 
Because the son of Atreus had contemn’d 
Chryses the priest, who came to the swift ships 
To free his daughter with a heavy ransom ; 
Bearing aloft the chaplets of the God, 
And golden sceptre: all th’ Achaian host 
He sued, and chief th’ Atridw, leaders twain. 
*.O sons of Atreus! and well-arm’d Achaians! 


_ ' Some Greek scholars and English poets have seen this translation, but to the public 
it is entirely unknown, and must appeal purely on its merits.—Ep 
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May the great Gods, who dwell in palaces 
Olympian, grant you soon to devastate 
King Priam’s city, and in joy return 
To your own homes! But set my daughter free ; 
And take this ransom ; showing reverence 
To far-darting Apollo, son of Zeus!’ 
Then all the Achaians with acclaim agreed 
To hearken to this holy man, and take 
The splendid ransom. But it did not please 
The mind of Agamemnon, son of Atreus. 
Scornfully he dismiss’d him with a threat: 
* Beware, old man, I do not find you here 
Amongst our ships; either delaying now, 
Or coming back; lest sceptre of the God 
And chaplets prove in vain. I free her not 
Until she hath grown aged in our house 
In Argos, far away from her own land ; 
Where she must ply the loom, and share my couch. 
Away! incense me not! if thou would’st go 
In safety.’ 
Trembling, the old man obey’d. 
And silently he went along the shore 
Of the resounding sea. But when the camp 
Was far behind, he lifted up his voice 
And vehemently pray’d to King Apollo, 
Offspring of Leto of the lovely hair: 
*O, hear me, Archer with the Silver Bow, 


Who guardest Chrysa, and the sacred Killa, 
And strongly rulest over Tenedos! 
Sminthian! if I have garlanded thy fane, 
If ever I have burn’d to thee fat thighs 

Of bulls and goats,—accomplish my desire ! 
Give to these Danai, to requite my tears, 
Thine arrows!’ 


So he pray’d. Apollo heard ; 
And from the heights of heav’n, enraged at heart, 
Descended; on his shoulders hung the bow 
And lidded quiver; as he swiftly moved 
In wrath, his arrows clash’d. Like Night he came; 
And, placed before the ships, dismiss’d a shaft. 
Angrily clang’d the sounding silver bow. 
At first he slew their mules and speedy dogs, 
But soon the men themselves his deathful dart 
Smote; and the funeral-piles throughout the camp 
Burn’d without ceasing. 

Thus for nine days sped 

The shafts; but on the tenth Achilles call’d 
The people to assembly, in his soul 
Prompted by white-arm’d Hera, who had ruth 
Upon the Argives, when she saw them die. 
And so the multitude being met together, 
Swift-foot Achilles, rising in the midst, 
Spake in these words: ‘Atrides! we must now 
Turn, I suppose, and wander home again, 
As many of us as are left alive; 
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Since war and plague destroy the Achaian host. 
But come, let us consult some soothsayer, 

Or priest, or some interpreter of dreams 

(Dreams are from Zeus), who may have skill to say 
Why Phoebus is so wroth; and if he chides 

An unaccomplish’d vow, or hecatomb ; 

And if the smoke of tender kids and lambs 

Perchance may move him to avert this plague.’ 

So saying, he sat down; and next arose 
Calchas, the chief of augurs, he that knew 
The present, and the future, and the past; 

Who had led the ships to Ilion; being skill’d 
In divination, by Apollo’s boon. 
Well-wishing, he to council came, and said : 

* Achilles, loved of Zeus! thou bidd’st me show 
Whence comes far-darting King Apollo’s wrath. 
I tell it therefore: but implore thee first— 
Swear to protect me with thy voice and arm! 

I think a man will be enraged who rules 
Achaians, and whom Argives too obey. 
A King’s the stronger if a common man 
Exasperate him: he may for the time 

Digest his choler, but will hoard his wrath 
To its fulfilment. Say! wilt thou hold me safe?’ 

To whom swift-foot Achilles thus replied: 

‘Be fully confident! speak out the word! 

For not a man—by Phoebus, loved of Zeus, 
From whom thy prayers have drawn prophetic power— 
Not one of all the Danai, while I live 

And look from earth to heaven, shall lay on thee 
A heavy hand, among the hollow ships; 

Not though thou named’st Agamemnon’s self, 

Who claims to be the highest of us all!’ 

The blameless Augur then took heart: ‘No vow 
Nor hecatomb He asks—but for his priest, 
Whom Agamemnon used despitefully, 

And set not free his daughter, and refused 
The proffer’d ransom ; upon this account 
Hath the Far-Darter given you miseries, 

And will give; nor withdraw his deadly hand 
Until the fair-eyed girl shall be restored 

To her much-loving father, without price 

Or ransom; and a sacred hecatomb 

Be led to Chrysa. Thus might we appease him.’ 

Ending, he sat. And now Atrides rose, 
Heroic, widely ruling Agamemnon, 

Greatly perturb’d: his black soul full of rage, 
His eyes on fire. Fixing an evil look 

On Calchas first, ‘ Prophet of ill!’ he said, 
‘Thou never yet hast spoken fair to me! 

Thon takest joy in prophesying evil ! 

No good word e’er was spoken or fulfill’d 

Out of thy mouth! And now thou comest here, 
Soothsaying among the Danai, to declare 

That Phoebus hath afflicted them with woes 
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Because I give not the girl Chryseis up 
For heavy ransom, when I wish far more 
To have herself within my house at home! 
I prize her over Clytemnestra,—yea ! 
My virgin bride, of whom she falls not short 
In face, or form, or mind, or skill of hand. 
—And yet, I give her up, if that be best! 
My wish is that the people may be saved, 
Not perish. Seek ye now what other prize 
To give me in her stead, that not alone 
Among the Argives I may lack a prize— 
Which were unmeet. For all of you behold 
How that my prize departeth from my hand.’ 
To whom the great Achilles, swift of foot: 
‘Noble Atrides! greediest of men! 
How shall th’ Achaians give a prize to thee ? 
We know not any common store laid up 
To give it from. The cities we have spoil’d, 
Each shared in: would’st thou have the spoils again 
Collected from the army? Nay, resign 
This to the God: Achaians will repay 
Threefold and fourfold, if we gain from Zeus 
To devastate the well-wall’d city of Troy.’ 
In answer thus King Agamemnon spoke : 
‘Godlike Achilles! great one as thou art, 
Scheme nothing underhand; for thou shalt not 
Persuade or overreach me. Dost thou wish, 
Thou with thy prize, to see me sitting down 
With foolish empty hands ?—Give up the girl ?— 
If the Achaians will assign a prize, 
To satisfy me, as equivalent, 
"Tis well: but if they will assign me none, 
And I take thine, or Ajax’s, or else 
Ulysses’ prize, and carry that away, 
The man will be enraged to whom I go! 
—But this we can consider afterwards. 
Prepare we now a black ship for the sea; 
Man it with rowers; send a hecatomb; 
And bid the fair Chryseis go on board; 
And give the charge to some illustrious chief— 
Ajax, Idomeneus, or great Ulysses, 
Or to thyself, most wonderful Pelides ; 
That thou mayest soothe for us the God of Shafts, 
This rite accomplishing.’ 
But with fierce look 
Achilles said: ‘Ha! clothed in impudence ! 
Fox-like in mind !—how shall Achaians more 
Obey thy word, when thou shalt bid them set 
An ambush, or go forth to fight with men ? 
For know, I am not here in arms against 
The warlike Trojans, on their own account ; 
Since they have never done me any harm ; 
They never stole my oxen or my steeds, 
Nor ravaged Pthia, rich and populous ; 
For shadowy mountains and a roaring sea 
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Are set betwixt us. "Tis to pleasure thee, 

Thou shameless one, that we are banded thus, 
Claiming for Menelaus, and thee, dog-eye! 
Trojan amends; receiving no return, 

Nor any gratitude. And now indeed 

Thou threatenest thou thyself wilt take away 
My prize, which I have earn’d with countless toils, 
Given to me by Achaia’s sons! I gain 

At no time such a prize as falls to thee, 

On sack of any wealthy Trojan town. 

When war is stirring, then my hands are full, 
But when division is afoot, tis thou 

That hast by far the greater share, and I, 
Content with little, bear it to my ships, 
Wearied with fighting. But I now depart 

To Pthia, since returning home is best, 

With all my crested ships ;—nor here remain, 
Despised, to win thee riches!’ 

But to him 

Made answer Agamemnon, King of Men: 
‘Fly then at once, if such be thy desire! 

Thou shalt not be entreated to remain 

For my sake: others will be with me still, 
Who honour me,—and Zeus the Counsellor 
Above them all. Truly, I hate thee most 

Of all the princes Heav’n hath set on thrones, 
Being ever fond of wrangling, strife and combat. 
If thou art valiant, it is some God’s gift. 

Go home with thy companions and thy ships, 
And rule the Myrmidons! I care no jot, 

And disregard thy fury. Hearken well 

How now I threaten thee !—since from my hand 
Apotto claims Chryseis, I will send her, 

In my own ship, with my own friends. And then 
I'll take away thy prize, fair-cheek’d Briseis, 
Out of thy tent myself; to let thee know 

How eal I am thy master, and deter 

All others from comparison with me, 

Or notion of equality.’ 

He said. 

But pain convuls’d Pelides; and the heart 
Within his shaggy breast was torn two ways: 
Whether to snatch the weapon from his thigh, 
And, bursting through them, slay King Agamemnon ; 
Or to control the fury of his thought. 

But, he distracted thus in heart and soul 
And drawing out his keen sword from the sheath, 
Pallas came down from Heav’n, deputed thence 
By white-arm’d Hera, who had love and care 
Of both antagonists: she stood behind, 

And drew Achilles by the yellow locks, 
Invisible to everyone but him. 

Amazed he turn’d, and knew immediately 
Pallas Athena by her awful eyes. 

Addressing whom, in wingéd words he spake: 
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*O daughter of the Aigis-bearing Zeus, 
Why comest thou hither? Is it to behold 
This outrage done on me by Agamemnon? 
I tell thee . . . what I judge will very soon 
Come true . . . his insolence shall cost his life!’ 
To whom the gray-eyed Goddess: ‘I am come 
To check thy passion, if thou wilt obey; 
And white-arm’d Hera sent me down from heaven, 
Who for you both is full of love and care. 
Assail him not, and cease to draw thy sword, 
But answer in whatever words are meet. 
I say, and it shall come to pass—threefold 
Of splendid spoils shall make thee recompense 
For this injustice: but restrain thyself, 
And yield to our command.’ 
To whom replied 
Swift-foot Achilles: ‘It is very fit 
That I should yield submission to you both, 
O Goddess, angry though I be. "Tis best. 
He who obeys the Gods, they hear his prayer.’ 
Thus saying, on the silver hilt he set 
His heavy hand, and push’d the huge sword down 
Into its scabbard, nor forgot to observe 
Athena’s word, who swift remounted Heav’n, 
Up to the halls of Aigis-bearing Zeus, 
Amid her fellow-deities. Again 
The son of Peleus bitterly bespake 
Atrides, not relinquishing his wrath: 
‘ Wine-bibber! eye of dog, and heart of deer! 
Thou never darest arm thyself to fight 
Among the people, nor in ambush join 
The other princes. This is death to thee! 
Tis easier far to snatch away the prize 
Of whoso in the spreading camp shall speak 
Against thee. O Devourer of thy subjects, 
Mean are the men thou rulest over, else 
This insolence, Atrides, were thy last! ... 
But now I say, and swear a mighty oath,— 
Yea, by this sceptre, which shall never sprout 
Again with twigs or leaflets, having left 
Its stem upon the mountain, for the brass 
Lopt leaf and bark; but now it is upborne 
ee of Achaia in their hands, 
o guard Heaven’s laws; . . . I swear a mighty oath: 
A longing for Achilles shall weigh down 
The whole Achaian army: nor mayest thou 
Though troubled do them good, when many die 
Falling by homicidal Hector’s hand. 
Yea, thou shalt tear thy very heart, to think 
How thou hast used the greatest of Achaians!’ 
Thus spake Pelides, and to earth he cast 
His golden-studded sceptre, and sat down. 
Atrides too was wroth. 
But now arose 
Nestor, the sweet-voiced Pylian orator, 
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Whose dulcet language like to honey flow’d. 
Two generations of articulate men 
Were passed away, who many years ago 
Grew up and lived with him in pleasant Pylus; 
Now o’er the third he reign’d. And, wishing well, 
He thus address’d the council: ‘O ye Gods! 
A great misfortune cometh upon Achaia! 
Priam will now rejoice, and Priam’s sons, 
And all the Trojans will be glad at heart 
To hear of your dissensions, who are first 
Of Danai, in council and in fight. 
But take admonishment; for ye are both 
Younger than I, and I have formerly 
Consorted in my time with greater men, 
Nor met with disregard. I never saw, 
And never shall see, men like Peirithous 
And noble Dryas, shepherds of the people ; 
Ceeneus, Exadius, godlike Polyphemus; 
Theseus, the son of Aigeus; they were men 
Resembling the Immortals; bravest far 
Of all were ever nourish’d on the earth. 
Bravest they were, and with the bravest fought, 
The Centaurs, dwelling in the mountain wilds, 
And slew them terribly. To these I came 
As colleague, out of Pylus far remote, 
Because they sent for me; and fought my best. 
But none of all the mortals now alive 
Could fight with these; ...and yet they heard my word, 
And hearken’d to my counsel. Hearken ye 
Like them; for it is better so to do. 
Great though thou beest, Atrides, do not snatch 
The girl away; but leave her, as at first 
Achaia’s sons bestowed that prize on him. 
Nor thou, Achilles, strive against the King ; 
With sceptred king, whom Zeus gives glory to, 
None other has the right to equal honour. 
If thou beest of more strength, and goddess-born, 
He is more powerful, for he rules more men. 
Subdue this wrath, Atrides,—I myself 
Beseech thee, drop thine anger against Achilles, 
The chiefest bulwark of Achaia’s sons 
In perilous war!’ 
To whom King Agamemnon : 

Truly thy words, O aged one, are meet. 
But this man would be over all the rest; 
Would fain have all his own way, rule us all, 
Be master of us all—to which I think 
He hardly shall persuade me. If the Gods 
Have made him a stout spearman, do they give 
A licence, too, for insolence of tongue ?’ 

Noble Achilles, interrupting, answer’d : 
Yea, let them call me cowardly and weak 
If I submit in all things at thy word! 
Lord it with others . . . but command not me, 
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For, as I judge, thou shalt not be obey’d. 
Moreover, I say this,—observe it well— 
I fight not, on the girl’s account, with thee 
Or any; since ye choose to take away 
The gift ye gave:—but there are other things 
Belonging to me, in my swift black ship, 
The which ye shall not take without my leave! ... 
Or come, make trial with me, in all their sight, 
And soon thy dark blood spouteth round my spear!’ 
Thus they stood up, with words of fierce contention. 
Then, the assembly near the fleet dissolving, 
Pelides to his tents and rangéd ships 
Retired, Patroclus with him, and his men. 
But now Atrides launch’d a speedy ship 
On the salt sea, chose twenty rowers, embark’d 
A hecatomb to soothe the Deity, 
And led on board the lovely-cheek’d Chryseis, 
Prudent Ulysses having charge. At once, 
Being ready, on their watery way they steer’d. 
And then Atrides bade the people make 
Lustration, and they made Inustration, and cast 
The refuse water into the salt sea; 
And hecatombs complete of bulls and goats 
They offer’d to Apollo on the strand 
Of barren ocean, and the savour went 
In clonds of smoke to Heav’n. Thus did they do 
Among the army. 
But King Agamemnon 
Dropp’d not the strife, and kept in mind his threat. 
Wherefore Talthybius and Eurybates, 
His heralds, and his servants full of zeal, 
He thus bespake: ‘ Go to Achilles’ tent, 
And take ye by the hand and lead away 
Fair-cheek’d Briseis. If he give her not, 
Then will I go myself with many men 
And take her from him,—which will hurt him more.’ 
So saying, he sent them, with a harsh command. 
And they unwillingly went forth, and walk’d 
Beside the barren sea, until they reach’d 
The Myrmidonian ships and tents. Himself 
They found anigh his tent and his black ship, 
Seated; nor was Achilles much rejoiced 
Beholding them. With fear and reverence 
They stood before the Prince, and question’d not, 
Nor spake a word: but he within his mind 
Knew all, and said: ‘ Hail, Heralds! messengers 
Of Zeus, and of men also. Draw ye near. 
It is not you I blame, but Agamemnon, 
Who on the girl Briseis’s account 
Hath sent you hither. . . . Come now! lead her out, 
Noble Patroclus, and give up the girl 
Into their hands. But them I call to witness 
Before the blessed Gods, and mortal men, 
And the malevolent King !—if ever yet 
I shall be needed to avert from all 
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Disgraceful ruin. ..... . Surely he is mad 


With evil thoughts, nor backward looks, nor forward,— 


Ignorant of how Achaians ought to fight 
In safety at their ships! : 


He ceased: and now 


Patroclus, his beloved friend, brought out 

Fair-cheek’d Briseis from the tent, and gave 

Into their hands; and they return’d with her 

To the Achaian fleet, she led along 

Unwilling. But Pelides, weeping, rose 

Immediately, and went and sat far-off 

From all his comrades, by the foamy waves, 

Watching the wine-dark sea. And he besought 

His mother dear, and lifted up his hands: 

Mother! since I was born to live not long, 

At least Olympian Zeus was bound to grant me 

Honour; but little honour doth he give! 

Atrides hath dishonour’d me; my prize 

He hath torn away, and keeps it for himself! ’ 

Weeping he spake. His Goddess-Mother heard 

Within the deeps of ocean, where she sat 

Beside her ancient Sire. Immediately 

She rose upon the surface of the sea, 

Like to a vapour; and she came and sat 

Before him as he wept, and with her hand 

She fondled him, and spake aloud: ‘O son! 

Why sorrowest thou? what grief is in thy heart ? 

Declare, nor hide it; that we both may learn.’ 
To whom, with a heavy moan, Achilles said : 

Thou knowest. Why should I recount these things 

To one that knoweth all? We came to Thebes, 

The sacred city of Kétion ; 

Sack’d it, and hither brought the spoils; whereof 

The Achaians made partition among themselves ; 

Giving Atrides the fair-cheek’d Chryseis. 

But Chryses, priest of Phoebus, now approach’d 

The swift ships of the bronze-clad Danai, 

To free his daugkter with a heavy ransom ; 

Bearing on high the chaplets of the God 

And golden sceptre: all the Achaian host 

He sued, but chief the Atride, leaders twain, 

And all the Achaians with acclaim agreed 

To hearken to the holy man, and take 

The proffer’d ransom ; but it did not please 

The mind of Agamemnon, son of Atreus; 

Scornfully he dismiss’d him with a threat. 

So the old man departed, und was wroth ; 

And Phoebus heard his prayers, loving him well, 

And sent a bitter shaft amongst the Achaians, 

So that they died in heaps, and everywhere 

The arrows of the God pierced through and through 

Our spreading camp. But now the skilful seer 

Show’d the Far-Shooter’s oracles; and I 

Was first in urging to appease the God. 

Then rage took Agamemnon, and he rose 
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And threaten’d . . . what is now indeed fulfill’d; 
For her the Achaians in a speedy bark 
Convey to Chrysa, bearing also gifts 
For Pheebus; and the heralds, even now 
Departing from my tent, have carried off 
Briseis, given me by the Achaian folk.— 
If thou art able, do thou help thy son! 
Go to Olympus, supplicating Zeus ; 
If ever Zeus’s heart from word or deed 
Of thine had benefit. For oftentimes 
Within my father’s palace I have heard thee 
Boasting that only thou among the Gods 
Deliver’d Zeus from shameful overthrow 
When all th’ Olympian powers agreed to bind him— 
Hera, Poseidon, Pallas, and the rest. 
For thon, when thou wast come, unloosed his chain, 
Calling the Hundred-handed up to Heaven, 
Whom the Gods name Briareus, named of men 
®geon, who surpass’d his sire in strength. 
He by the Son of Kronos sate him down 
Exulting ; and the Gods were terrified, 
And bound him not. Recall it to his mind, 
And clasp his knees, and move him to assist 
The Trojans, howsoe’er he will, and drive 
The Achaians to their vessels and the sea 
With slaughter; so that all may have the good 
Of such a king; and Agamemnon, too, 
Know his own folly, in that he contemn’d 
The bravest of the Achaians!’ 

Then replied 
Thetis, with falling tears: ‘ Alas, my son, 
Why did I rear thee, born to misery ! 
Would that among the ships no grief or loss 
Might touch thee, since thy destiny allows 


But little while to live, . . . in truth, not long! 
And now thy life at once is very brief 
And very wretched! ... To a cruel fate 


I gave thee birth within my palace halls !— 
Yet with thy words to thunder-loving Zeus 
The snowy-crown’d Olympus I ascend, 
And strive to move him: meanwhile do thou rest 
Among thy speedy ships—implacable, 
And totally withdrawing from the war. 
The blameless Ethiopians make a feast 
For Zeus, to which he journey’d yesterday, 
Beyond Océanus; and other Gods 
Attend him: on the twelfth day he returns 
To Heaven above; when swiftly will I seek 
His bronze-floor’d palace, and embrace his knees: 
Nor do I think he will reject my prayer.’ 
So saying, she departed, leaving him 
Full furious on his fair-zoned girl’s account, 
Dragg’d off against his will. 
Bat now Ulysses 
Came unto Chrysa with the hecatomb. 
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They enter’d the deep haven, furl’d their sails, 
And stow’d them in their sable ship, let down 
The mast to its receptacle with stays 
Quickly, and row’d the vessel to her berth. 
Out went the large stones; the stern-cables held ; 
Out went the crew upon the rough sea-beach ; 
Out went the hecatomb for God Apollo; 
Out went Chryseis from wave-wandering bark : 
And wise Ulysses, leading to the altar, 
Gave her into her loving father’s hands, 
And thus address’d him: ‘Chryses, I am sent 
Of Agamemnon, King of Men, to lead 
Thy daughter to thee, and to sacrifice 
A holy hecatomb for all the Greeks 
To Puesus; willing to appease the Power 
That hath most bitterly afflicted us.’ 
So saying, he placed her in his hands; and he, 
Joyful, received the daughter whom he loved. 

Soon to the God his glorious hecatomb 
Around the well-built altar did they place 
In order; wash’d their hands, and lifted up 
The cakes of barley. Chryses raised his hands, 
And pray’d with a loud voice: ‘O hear me now, 
God of the Silver Bow, who art the guard 
Of Chrysa and of Killa the divine ; 
Who strongly rulest over Tenedos ! 
Lately thou did’st regard me when I call’d, 
And terribly afflict th’ Achaian host. 
Now once again accomplish my desire, 
And free the Danai from this pestilence !’ 
He pray’d; Apollo heard. Then pray’d the rest, 
And threw the barley cakes, and took the beasts, 
And drawing back their heads they slaughtered them ; 
And having flay’d them, severing the thighs, 
They wrapt these in a double fold of fat, 
With choice flesh laid above it. Then th’ old man 
Kindled the billets, and with fire-hued wine ~ 
Pour’d a libation: youths beside him held 
The five-prong’d flesh-forks ready in their hands. 
The thighs were burnt; they tasted of the entrails, 
Then they chopp’d up the rest and fixed the meat 
Upon the spits, and roasted skilfully, 
And drew all off. 

Now, having done their work, 

They made a feast, and feasted; not a soul 
But had its share in full, nor lack’d for aught. 


And when their hunger and thirst were gone, the youths 


Crown’d the large bowls of wine, and handed round 
To each one,—pouring first libation due. 
Th’ Achaian young men chanted all day long 
Glad peans to the God; the which he heard, 
And was well-pleaséd. 
When the sun went down 
And darkness came, they slept upon the shore 
NEW SERIES. 
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Beside their cables ; but when new appear’d 

The rosy-finger’d Eos, early risen, 

Then sail’d they for the large camp of the Greeks, 
Fair wind Apollo sent: they rais’d the mast, 
Spread the white sails; the steady breeze blew full 
Into their canvas; as the vessel ran, 

The purple wave roar’d round her, but the wave 
She sever’d, swiftly holding on her path. 

And when they reach’d the wide camp of the Greeks, 
They drew their black ship on the mainland, high 
Upon the sand, and propp’d her up with poles, 
And soon dispersed among the tents and fleet. 

But in his ships remain’d, in angry mood, 

The noble son of Peleus, swift Achilles. 

Neither to council of the brave he went, 

Neither to war; he pined away his soul, 
Remaining there; and longing for the shout, 

And for the battle. 

But the twelfth day dawn’d, 

And to Olympus came th’ Immortal Gods ; 

Zeus having precedence: nor Thetis then 

Forgat her son, but rose from the sea-wave, 

And early in the morn ascended Heaven, 

And found far-seeing Zeus enthroned apart 

From all the others, on the highest peak 

Of many-topt Olympus. She drew nigh 

And sat before him, clasping round his knees 

Her left hand, placing underneath his beard 

Her better hand, and thus in supplication 
Accosted she the kingly son of Saturn: 
*O Father Zeus! if I have aided thee 

Among th’ Immortal Gods at any time, 

By word or deed, accomplish my desire ! 

Do honour to my son, whose days are brief 
Beyond all others. Agamemnon, lo! 

Hath very much dishonour’d him ; his prize 

He keepeth, having wrested it away. 

Thou honour him, Olympian! wisest Zeus ! 

Grant Trojans victory, till the Danai 

Learn to set proper value on my son, 

And heap him high with honours.’ 

Thus she spake. 

But cloud-compelling Zeus made no reply, 

And sat long silent. Thetis, as she had clasp’d 
His knees, so now she held and grew to them, 
And sought the second time: ‘ Now verily 

Declare to me; and grant, or else refuse 

(Having none to fear), that I may know how much 
I am the most despised of Goddesses!’ 

But then, much moved, the Cloud-Compeller spake : 
‘This is a grievous thing, . . . that thou shouldest urge 
Offence to Hera, since she will not. fail 

To vex me with her tauntings. Even now 

She bickereth perpetually with me 
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And huge Olympus trembled. 


But all stood up to meet him. 


One word of all thy counsels!’ 
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Before the Gods, declaring that I help 

The Trojan battle. But do thou withdraw, 
Lest Hera note thee: these things are my care, 
Until they be accomplish’d: have thy wish! 
And I will nod my head to make thee sure. 
For this from me is the most weighty sign 
Among th’ Immortal Gods. Immutable, 

And not deceptive nor in vain the pledge, 
Whenever I shall bow my head.’ He spake, 
And nodded his dark brows; th’ ambrosial locks 
Were shaken round the King’s immortal head, 


Thus they parted, 
The conference over; from Olympus bright 
She plunged at once into the deep of ocean; 
Zeus to his hall return’d. And all the Gods 
Rose from their seats together when the Sire 
Approach’d; nor any dared to sit. unmoved, 


And he sat 

Upon his throne. But Hera knew it all: 

The daughter of the Old Man of the sea, 

The silver-footed Thetis, she had watch’d 

Conferring with him; and she now assail’d 

Kronion bitterly: ‘Which of the Gods, 

Deceitful one! is plotting with thee now ? 

*Tis ever thy delight apart from me 

To scheme and to arrange by stealth. Not once 

Hast thou imparted to me of free will 

Unto whom 
The Father of Gods and men made this reply: 

‘ Hera, thou must not hope to know of all 
My thoughts. To thee they would be difficult, 
Although my spouse. Such as befits to tell, 
Nor God nor man shall sooner know than thou; 
But when I wish to meditate apart 
From all the Gods, then neither ask nor search.’ 
To whom illustrious ox-eyed Hera spoke: 

*O harsh Kronion! wherefore say that word ? 
Little ere this time have I ask’d or search’d, 
But suffer’d thee to meditate in peace 
Whate’er thou would’st. But now I greatly dread 
That silver-footed Thetis persuadeth thee. 

The daughter of the Old Man of the wave 

. This morning sat before thee, clasp’d thy knees, 
And I suspect thy nod hath given pledge 
To glorify Achilles, and destroy 
Thousands of men beside th’ Achaian fleet.’ 

To whom the Cloud-Compeller: ‘O perverse ! 
Suspecting always; I can never shun 
Thy prying. Yet it shall have no effect, 
Save to estrange me farther, . . 
Supposing this be so, it is my will. 

Sit down at once in silence, my command 


. worse for thee! 


The Song of Ilion. 


Obeying, lest not all th’ Immortal Gods 
Upon Olympus succour thee, if I 
Draw near, and stretch my irresistible hands! ’ 
He ended. Ox-eyed Hera was afraid 
And sat down silent, and restrain’d her soul. 
But all the. heavenly Gods in Zeus’s house 
Were vext; till that renown’d artificer, 
Hephaistos, bent te please his mother dear, 
The white-armed Hera, spake: ‘ Pernicious things, 
Intolerable, will come to pass, if ye 
For mortals’ sake continue to dispute, 
And agitate the Gods. Our bravest feasts 
Will give (the worse prevailing) no delight. 
. . - But I exhort my mother—she herself 
Being prudeut—that she please my father Zeus, 
Lest he again reprove her, and disturb 
Our banquet. If the Lightning-Hurler will 
To dash us from our thrones, he is by far 
The powerfullest. But soothe him with soft words, 
How full of kindness is th’ Olympian King!’ 
So saying he rose and gave the double cup 
To his dear mother’s hand, and said to her, 
‘Be patient, mother, and restrain thyself, 
Lest with mine eyes I see thy punishment, 
Who art so dear; nor, spite of all my pain, 
Could I assist thee: it is very hard 
To fight with Zeus. Thinking to succour thee 
In former time, he seized me by the foot 
And flung me from Heavy’n’s threshold. One whole day 
I fell through air, and with the setting sun 
Dropp’d upon Lemnos: little life I had, 
And there, when I had fall’n, the Sintian men 
Gave me a ready welcome.’ 
So he spake ; 
And white-arm’d Hera smiled, and smiling took 
The goblet offer’d by her son; and he, 
Beginning on the right, served all the Gods, 
Pouring delicious nectar from the jar; 
And inextinguishable laughter took 
The happy Gods, when through their palace-court 
They saw Hephaistos bustling. 
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All the day, 
Until the sun went down, they banqueted, 
And every soul obtain’d a share in full, 
Nor miss’d the joy of that delicious harp 
Touched by Apollo, nor the Muses’ song, 
Singing with dulcet tones alternately. 
But now the glorious radiance of the sun 
Was sunk, and each, retiring, sought repose 
In mansions that renown’d artificer 
The lame Hephaistos cunningly had built. 
And Zeus, th’ Olympian Lightener, to his couch, 
Wherein sweet sleep had often come to him, 
At once ascending, gave himself to rest, 


With golden-thronéd Hera by his side. 
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METASTASIO 
AND THE OPERA OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ETASTASIO’S genius, and 
with it the musical drama of 

the earlier eighteenth century, at- 
tained to perfection only after his 
arrival at Vienna after the year 
1730. This date represents the 
maturity of the composers who 
were to be his fellow workmen, in 
the same way that Bononcini, Cal- 
dara, Scarlatti, Lotti and Keiser 
had been the fellow workmen of 
Apostolo Zeno. Although the 
general forms both of the dramaand 
of the music remained the same, the 
early works of Metastasio, of Leo, 
of Vinci, and of Hasse represented 
a change: an attempt to obtain 
greater flexibility, greater variety, 
intensity and delicacy of form and 
effect. A younger, subtler genius 
was entering the forms left by the 
older masters, and as it moved, ex- 
panded and altered, it also discom- 
posed their solid dignity. Meta- 
stasio was not the mere equal of 
Zeno, as Vinci, Leo, Hasse and 
Pergolesi were the equals of their 
predecessors; he had from the first 
an immeasurable superiority of ta- 
lent; yet the first works of the 
younger poet, like those of the 
younger musicians, are far less 
satisfactory than those of the older : 
both poet and musicians obtain 
new and beautiful effects of move- 
ment and pathos at the sacrifice of 
the former dignity and complete- 
ness, at the expense of alternate in- 
sipidity and jerkiness. Gradually 
the change is completed, the new 
genius and new style are matured, 
discrepancies and awkwardness dis- 
appear, the various qualities coalesce 
and harmonise, the excrescences 
areabsorbed. Already in Artaserse, 
written in 1729, there is less vacil- 
lation of purpose; in Adriano, the 


leading character is fuller and more 
conspicuous; in Demetrio, written 
in 1731, the unity of plan and the de- 
velopment of situation are almost 
perfect ; in Issipile, written in 1732, 
the unity of plan is disturbed, but 
the action greatly strengthened ; 
these are all imperfect works, 
but they balance and correct each 
other’s imperfections. The period 
of perfection begins in 1733 with 
the Olimpiade, followed at intervals 
of six months or a year by Demo- 
foonte, La Clemenza di Tito, Achille 
in Sciro, and Temistocle, and it is 
closed in 1740 by Attilio Regolo, 
after which masterpiece there is no- 
thing but imitation and inferiority. 

As the opera was an artistic . 
form distinct and different from 
tragedy, so also Metastasio was a 
different sort of poet from Shake- 
speare and Lope de Vega, from Cor- 
neille and Racine ; as the opera was 
a combination of two very distinct, 
musical forms, recitative and air, 
so also Metastasio was a poet of 
two very distinct categories: a dra- 
matist anda lyrist. But here we 
must note a difference: the opera, 
in its duality, belonged half to the 
poet, half to the musician; they 
were subservient to each other by 
turns: in the recitative, the musi- 
cian, composer and singer, helped 
the poet, worked to give his 
verse the strongest, most artistic 
expression; in the air, the poet 
helped the musician, laboured to 
give him, composer and singer, the 
greatest scope for free melodic in- 
vention and execution. The notes 
of Pergolesi, the intonations of 
Farinello, were of first-rate beauty 
in the recitative, but its real ab- 
sorbing interest was the words of 
Metastasio ; in the airs the rhymes 
of Metastasio were often of first- 
rate beauty, but the real, absorbing 
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interest was the melodies and har- 
monies of Pergolesi, the swells, and 
runs, and shakes of Farinello. 
Metastasio’s real greatness does 
not lie in his lyrics, beautiful as is 
sometimes the sentiment, perfect 
as is always the expression, deft as 
are invariably the metreand rhyme ; 
these lyrics are even more incom- 
plete without the music than would 
be the notes of the recitative with- 
ouf the words; the notes of the 
recitative would be vague, formless, 
meaningless without the words; 
but the lyrics are wholly different 
without the music. For the niusic 
entirely changes the character of 
the lyrics: those little strophs, 
which look such ridiculous appen- 
dages at the end of scenes, whose 
brief metre and recurring rhyme 
jar so painfully with the sustained 
blank verse, which are read off with 
a rapidity out of all proportion to 
the time required by what pre- 
cedes, those little strophs are al- 
tered, enlarged, transposed by the 
composers, expanded into broad 
musical phrases which coalesce per- 
fectly with the musical declamation 
of the blank verse; their compo- 
nent parts are arranged and re- 
peated in different fashions, their 
metre is widened, their rhymes 
veiled; they take as long to sing 
as two or three scenes of blank 
verse do to declaim. Those trip- 
ping, skipping rhymes, which seem, 
when read, such absurd vehicles 
for pathos or passion, are made 
by the composer into sustain- 
ed and intense lamentation, or 
impetuous and whirlwind-like in- 
vective ; those little comparisons of 
flowers, seas, ships, storms, skies, 
&c., which read so insipid and tire- 
some, are turned into exquisitely 
ful melodies, into rich and 
florid songs, during whose per- 
formance poet, words, rhyme and 
metre are forgotten in pure musical 
enjoyment. 
Farther, as the opera was per- 
formed by voices, of which the 
highest pitched and therefore most 
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important ones suggested youth 
and youthful feeling, Metastasio 
diverged from tragic writers by the 
immense importance he was forced 
to give to love. There must be 
love between the primo womo and 
the prima donna, else how obtain 
a satisfactory duet between them ? 
And even where, as in Themistocles 
and Regulus, the real hero is not 
the high voiced youth, but some 
graver father or adviser, on whose 
patriotism or revenge the real in- 
terest depends, even then an ad- 
ditional interest, a love story, must 
be created for the primo womo and 
the prima donna, who by musical 
right, and despite dramatic suit- 
ability, remain the most important 
performers. Nor is this all. An 
action,and acomplicated action like 
that of Metastasio’s plays, cannot 
possibly be carried on by merely 
the three principal characters; 
other characters are required to 
complicate the threads, another 
young man or young woman is re- 
quired to bring about the jealousy 
or the sacrifice in which consists 
the pathos of the situation, not to 
speak of the confidants required 
to give and receive information. 
Thence arises a second couple of 
young people, the secondo uomo and 
seconda donna, who have to make 
love respectively to the prima donne 
and the primo uomo in order to pro- 
duce unfortunate complications, and 
who, in the intervals, when they 
must come forward in order to let 
their exhausted superiors take 
breath, can find no other employ- 
ment than again making love with 
each other. This inevitable sub- 
ordinate love is inevitably uninter- 
esting: it has been created not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of 
the other love; a second pair of 
lovers cannot be made to go through 
the selfsame scenes of tenderness 
and rage as the first pair, and, as 
the musical recitation of the play 
forbids any mere exchange of wit- 
ticisims, any funciful flippancy such 
as Shakespeare gives to his second 
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pair of lovers, to Jessica and Lo- 
renzo, Nerissa and Gratiano, Bea- 
trice and Benedick, this subordinate 
love-making of the opera is mere 
namby pamby cooing and sighing, 
weak sonneteering, fearful trespas- 
sing into the ground of pathos and 
passion reserved to the primo womo 
and prima donna. 

Moreover, the difference between 
recitative and ordinary speech in- 
duces a radically different concep- 
tion of character from that of the 
ordinary tragedian. Recitative, 
drawing its existence from the in- 
flexions of the speaking voice, 
starves on rhetoric and dies miser- 
ably for want of feeling. Long de- 
criptions, disquisitions, logical pro- 
positions, involving no alteration of 
mood, supply no intonations to re- 
citative ; what it wants is feeling, 
fluctuating and rapid. The con- 
sequence is that Metastasio entire- 
ly eschews everything like speech- 
ifying for its own sake: if his men 
and women speak, it is because they 
feel He accustoms himself to 
think not so much how people 
would speak, but how they would 
feel. He cnnot conceive one in- 
terlocutor waiting quietly while the 
other discourses ; the very internal 
emotions, which in reality find no 
vent in words, but only in looks, are 
noted and treasured by him, are com- 
municated tothe audience by means 
of those continual apartes, those ex- 
clamations, oh Dio! Stelle! Dei! &c, 
which seem absurd and woman- 
ish in print, as long as we sup- 
pose them to be spoken, but which 
are most effective in recitative, as 
the expression, by artistic licence, 
of what is merely felt, not said. 
Metastasio could not have conceived 
Cinna sitting calming listening to 
Augustus’ eloquence ; to his mind, 
Cinna would have bounded up after 
the first sentence; he could not 
have imagined Theseus listening 
quietly to the narration of his son’s 
death; in his Clemenza di Tito, 
which is in the main the same situ- 
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ation as Corneille’s Cinna, the prin- 
cipal scenes are totally different: 
what interested Metastasio was not 
what Titus said, but what Sextus 
felt ; and into Sextus’s feelings he 
dived, bringing them out with won- 
drous perfection of gradation, from 
the first terror at finding himself 
before his betrayed benefactor, in 
the line : 


Oh voce che piombami sul cuore ; 


through the stages of sickening 
and dizzy fear, the agonised hesi- 
tation, down to that passionate 
explosion of feeling, that sweet 
though anguished flood of tears 
with which the traitor sinks down 
overwhelmed by the generosity of 
the betrayed : 


Oh Tito, oh mio clementissimo prence, &c. 


To conceive an emotional situa- 
tion, to develop it, gradually yet 
swiftly, marking each step, each 
movement, even as a musician would 
develop a theme, this was Meta- 
stasio’s aim and his glory. To ob. 
tain opportunities for such develop- 
ment was his constant thought; he 
was for ever seeking for pathetic 
situations, he loved to crowd them 
together. The subjects treated by 
the ancients and by the French did 
not satisfy him, they were too 
meagre for him. He would take 
the main situation from half a 
dozen plays and poems, and work 
them into one plot, combining to- 
gether in his Titus the Cinna of 
Corneille and the Andromaque of 
Racine ; weaving together Sopho. 
cles and La Motte, Ariosto and Ra- 
cine, Lope and Herodotus, and then, 
in the prose argument prefixed to 
his play, referring the reader with 
grand vagueness to Strabo, Pliny, 
Sanchoniathon, anyone ; as roman- 
tic as Shakespeare or Calderon, 
while thinking he was correct and 
classic as Maffei. 

As a writer of opera texts, 
Metastasio was much influenced by 
music and musicians ; he had none 
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of the senseof discomfort of ordinary 
libretto writers ; he enjoyed writing 
for music, being a musician himself 
and a passionate lover of the art. 
He was intensely fond of Hasse, 
who set most of his operas, and be- 
tween whose very delicate, graceful 
and pathetic music and his own 
verse there was a strong affinity ; 
of Jommelli, closely resembling 
Gluck, he was an immense ad- 
mirer; himself an excellent singer 
and somewhat of a composer, he 
was at his ease in the musical ele- 
ment and moved freely in it. In- 
stead of the contempt and hatred of 
such writers as Gozzi and Parini, 
he felt a liking for singers: he re- 
cognised their artistic value, sym- 
pathised with them, made friends 
with them, and was repaid for his 
friendliness. He did not write for 
abstract performers: his actors were 
before him, and he wrote to their 
measure ; they were indeed singers, 
but the early eighteenth century, 
with its immense development of 
recitative, was rich in singers with 
dramatic talent, which required 
only to be directed. Some of these 
singer actors and actresses were 
really great: intelligent, energetic, 
handsome and with a natural dig- 
nity of gesture which was increased 
by the dignity of vocal recitation ; 
and Metastasio let his conception 
of a part be influenced by the in- 
dividuality ofthe performer. Thus, 
in his Dido and Aineas we can see the 
Romanina and Niccolino; in his 
passionate proud Aitius we can re- 
cognise the superbly strong and 
florid Carestini; in some of his 
princesses the charming, soft Faus- 
tina Hasse, in others the Amazon- 
like, majestic Vittoria Tesi. The 
charming part of Megacles in the 
Olimpiade—of whom Argene says: 


Avea bionde le chiome, oscuro il ciglio 
.. . gli sguardi lenti e pietosi— 


was suggested by a beautiful young 
pupil of Porpora, with fair curls 
and femininely soft brown eyes, 
Felice Salimbeni, who afterwards 
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represented Achilles disguised as a 
girl on Seyros in a way which asto- 
nished Metastasio himself: ‘The 
part is made for him’—he wrote 
to his brother—‘ I have trained him 
with great care, and he has suc. 
ceeded so perfectly that the opera 
will not have half its effect where 
he cannot perform it.’ 

Under the influence of composers 
and singers Metastasio received the 
finishing touches to make him a ro. 
mantic poet: it was impossible to 
conceive correct tragic folk, solemn 
Greeks and Romans like those of 
Corneille, Racine, Maffei and Alfieri, 
in the midst of this strange and 
motley vocal world of the eighteenth 
century : of these women dressed 
as men, and boys dressed as wo- 
men, in powder, velvet, rose-coloured 
doublets, hoops, jewelled helmets, 
immense feathers, many-buttoned 
gloves, and every eccentricity of 
cut and colour; of the soprano 
and contralto heroes and heroines, 
quarrelling and making love in 
richly modulated recitative, with 
fiddles to mark the cadence and 
hautboys to play the ritornellos, 
sighing their passion or threaten- 
ing their anger in magnificently 
melodious airs with fugued accom- 
paniments or in wondrously subtle 
and flimsy woofs of swells and runs 
and curling turns and luminous 
shakes. A distinct race of beings, 
as distinct as the euphuistic, fan- 
tastically dainty young men and 
girls of Shakespeare, as distinct as 
the grotesquely wonderful masks 
and Kings of Hearts of Gozzi, 
was necessarily created under the 
proud beautiful music of the Hasses, 
Leos, Pergolesis and Jommellis. 

And they had not time to be 
ceremonions and stilted, these opera 
heroes and heroines: they were 
called into existence too rapidly for 
that. There was no thonght of the 
Imperial theatre poet first writing 
half a dozen plans of a play, then 
working out one in prose; then 
versifying the prose, then turning 
the diction into correct Tuscan, as 
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did the fierce and energetic Alfieri ; 
the plays were ordered and had to 
be produced at once, to be ready by 
a certain day, to be ready for repre- 
sentation, poetry, music, scenery, 
acting, everything; nay once, in 
the case of Achilles on Scyros, the 
performance had to take place eigh- 
teen days after the play was ordered 
of the poet. Metastasio had to dash 
down an argument on a large sheet 
of paper, make memoranda of the 
scenes and stage business, and begin 
scrawling off verse after verse, song 
after song, while the messenger 
waited to carry each page to the 
composer, at whose door another 
messenger waited to carry each 
piece to the singer; and then Me- 
tastasio had to be present at the 
prima donna’s house at the rehearsal 
of the second act, and to clamber on 
ladders and teach the mechanicians 
where he wanted the temple, por- 
ticoes and ships of the first act; 
while the third act was only taking 
shape in his brain. Beset by com- 
posers, singers, scene-painters, me- 
chanicians, there was no time to 
take down the dictionary of the 
Crusca; the people had to speak, 
not Tuscan, but Roman, and some- 
times familiar Roman, such as 
Metastasio himself spoke ; luckily 
the pedants were forgotten in the 
bustle. 

And now, having followed Meta- 
stasio in the composition of his play, 
having seen all the requirements and 
restrictions due to musicand scenery, 
seen the poet surrounded by the odd 
figures of eighteenth-century vocal 
heroes and heroines, writing under 
the influence of eighteenth-century 
music, hurried by copyists, mecha- 
nicians, messengers, chamberlains ; 
having watched him at his work, we 
would fain see the production ; when 
completed, witness the performance 
of one of his operas. But we can- 
not. The wonderful Favorita 
Theatre, with its open-air stage 
extending into real avenues and 
thickets, may indeed still be stand- 
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ing, but long abandoned and de- 
cayed; the scenery may still be 
lying in some lumber-room, but 
blackened and tattered ; the music 
of Caldara or Hasse may still be con- 
tained in some mouldering music- 
book, but long silent; the voices 
which declaimed the verse and sang 
the songs have long died away and 
been forgotten ; of this combination 
of arts, of this splendid and delicate 
and complex work, fostered by a 
whole nation for a whole century, 
there now remain only ruins, me- 
mories, and the volumes containing 
Metastasio’s plays. We cannot 
scientifically reconstruct, nor fanci- 
fully evoke a vanished form of art ; 
we can only take up and examine 
what yet remains of it; these plays, 
which are not a whole in them- 
selves, but only a part of a great 
whole, of the opera of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Of these plays three may be con- 
sidered as representative: the Olim- 
piade, of the year 1733, for the de- 
licately sketched youthful characters 
and pathetically developed situa- 
tions; Achille in Sciro, of 1736, for 
buoyancy, swiftness and impetuosity 
of action, and Attilio Regolo of 1740, 
for sustained simplicity, solemnity 
and grandeur of situation. 

Metastasio tells us in his preface 
that the subject of the Olimpiade is 
taken from Herodotus; in reality the 
story is but slightly modified out 
of the Orlando Furioso: the scene is 
in Elis instead of being in Paris, 
the tournament turns into the 
Olympic games, Charlemagne be- 
comes Clisthenes, King of Sicyon, 
Bradamante his daughter Aristea, 
beloved by a Greek Roger called 
Megacles, and by his bosom friend 
and benefactor, Lycidas, who is 
made prince of Crete instead of 
prince of Constantinople. The ori- 
ginal chivalric colour of the story 
is never wholly lost: the Olympic 
games, despite their choral proces- 
sions and olive wreaths, retain 
something of the medieval tour- 
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nament; Megacles, Greek wrestler 
and runner though he be, acts with 
the punctilious sense of honour of a 
paladin; Aristea is more of an 
Erminia or Isabella than of a Briseis 
or Iphigenia; antiquity and chi- 
valry, Ariosto and Herodotus, are 
fused, and out of their mixture is 
produced a something perfectly ori- 
ginal, situations and characters 
neither classic nor mediwval. Me- 
gacles arrives at Olympia obeying 
the summons of his friend Lycidas, 
who has saved his life, and who 
claims the fulfilment of his promise 
of gratitude; he arrives in the very 
nick of time; he must hasten and 
enroll himself among the competitors 
in the games which are about to 
take place, enroll under the name of 
Lycidas ; there is not a moment to 
lose ; all shall be explained on his 
return. He goes and returns. 
Lycidas explains the plot. The 
prize of the Olympic games is to 
be Aristea, the daughter of King 
Clisthenes ; Lycidas is in love with 


her ; he has no chance of winning 


her in the contest; his friend 
Megacles, a repeated victor in the 

mes, shall win her for him. 

egacles is struck dumb; to the 
eager, hopeful words of the flip- 
pantly passionate Lycidas, he an- 
swers confusedly ; he staggers, he 
begs to be left to repose before the 
games begin. This Aristea, this 
— whom he is to win and to 

and over to his friend, is his 
own long, hopelessly beloved;... 
he can possess her and he must not 
keep her! he will keep her; but 
what of Lycidas, who loves her, 
who hopes only in him, for whom 
he had sworn to sacrifice his life ? 
is he to refuse him this, the first, 
the only gift ever asked? Honour 
and gratitude vanquish; yes, he will 
conquer Aristea; Lycidas shall 
possess her, and shall never know 
at what a price his happiness is 
bought. If only Aristea can be 
prevented from knowing the real 
victor, if only she can be led to 
Lycidas without thinking of Me- 
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gacles; if only her presence be 
avoided; before her, what would 
become of his resolution ? all would 
melt away. At this moment he is 
interrupted in his thoughts; he 
turns round; it is Aristea herself! 
Megacles! and is it he, himself, 
the long-beloved, and yearned and 
wept for in vain! Has he at length 
heard his poor Aristea? Yes, he 
has come, and how opportunely ! 
Oh happy love, happy past griefs ! 
Bat why is Megacles so silent, why 
does the colour come and go in his 
face, why does he not look up— 
Has he not come to win Aristea? 
He has. Then why this confusion 
and sadness? She understands it 
all; someone has made him doubt 
of her fidelity ; frankly, cheerfully, 
she sweeps aside the idea; he has 
been and will ever be her only 
love... he has for ever been in 
her thoughts. But why does he 
not answer? why does he smother 
exclamations of grief? Listen: 
does he believe her to be faithful ? 
As faithful, is the mournful answer, 
as beautiful. Is he not going to 
win her? He hopes it. Has he 
still his former valour? He 
thinks so. And will he not con- 
quer. He hopes it. If it is 
so, will she not be his? From 
Aristea, clinging lovingly, but anxi- 
ously to him, Megacles tries to 
sever himself; the recitative be- 
comes melody, the exquisitely sim- 
ple touching melody of Per- 
golesi’s duet, ‘Ne’ giorni tuo 
felici;’ he bids her remember him 
in the happy days to come; she 
asks him the reason of these 
strange, sad words; he begs her, 
weeping, not to speak, she entreats 
him to explain; the words of the 
one, the silence of the other, are 
intolerable; she sees him in grief 
without understanding its reason; 
he struggles with suppressed jea 
lousy ; both join in complaining © 
their cruel destiny; a solemn, 
deeply pathetic passage, of doubt and 
boding evil, which closes the scene. 

The Olympic games come to & 
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close, and Megacles, under the 
name of Lycidas prince of Crete, 
is the victor; King Clisthenes 
crowns him with the olive wreath, 
while the chorus sings an ode; and 


‘then the prize, the beautiful Aristea, 


is led forward. Megacles pretends 
that he is suddenly called back to 
his father in Crete, and begs 
Clisthenes to entrust his bride to 
his friend Aigisthus, who is, of 
course, no other than the real 
Lycidas. Lycidas, light, eager, 
impulsive, is unpatient to discover 
his love to Aristea, he urges Me- 
gacles to explain all to her. Me- 
gacles asks to be left alone with 
the princess, much to the surprise 
and annoyance of the unsuspecting 
Lycidas, who retires. Once alone, 
the ordeal begins. Aristea throws 
herself into the arms of Megacles, 
rejoicing at their final happiness ; 
to her words of love and joy he 
answers only with enigmatic sad- 
ness, trying how to break the 
terrible news to her. Is he in 
earnest or jesting ? she knows not 
what to think; sadly, tenderly, 
solemnly, he begins to explain, and 
as he speaks, vague fear seizes her. 
Has she not often said that what 
she most loves in him is his spot- 
less honour, his gratitude and gene- 
rosity ; would she still love him if 
he had become ungrateful to his 
benefactor, perjured to the gods, 
false to his promise ? And how 
can Aristea ever conceive such a 
change in him? Let her then 
know, that by becoming hers, 
Megacles will be all this: ungrate- 
ful, deceitful, perjured. And he 
tells her the story, his promise to 
his benefactor, of the Cretan 
prince’s love, of the plot by which 
he is to win her for his friend. 
What! he has fought for another ! 
he would consent to lose her, he 
would have her sacrificed! Me- 
gacles, half broken in purpose, 
revives ; he begs her, as she loves 
him, to enable him to do his duty, 
to crown his sacrifice, to love his 
friend as she has hitherto loved 
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him ; he calls upon her generosity 
and heroism . . . but Aristea will 
hear nothing of this; she sees only 
that she is to love him, that all her 
hope, all her future is gone, that 
her happiness is shattered; gene- 
rosity, heroism, what is all that to 
her? The resigned, quiet Megacles 
determines to be brief; he cannot 
face her despair and wrath ; he bids. 
her farewell, the last farewell. The 
last! Aristea is struck down by 
the sudden blow ; he is leaving her 
already. Go he must, and if he go, 
better at once; she would detain 
him in vain; he goes; and overs 
come by grief, she falls down in- 
sensible. Megacles hastens back, 
this sight entirely breaks his re- 
solve; he kneels down by Aristea,. 
tries to revive and comfort her. 
This is a piece of accompanied reci- 
tative, set magnificently even by so 
late a masteras Cimarosa. He calls 
her in vain; he will stop, she sball 
be his wife, anything rather than 
see her thus; but she does not re- 
vive. What shall he do? can he 
leave her? leave her thus? and if 
he remain, what becomes of his 
honour, his gratitude, what will 
Lycidas say, and the deceived Clis- 
thenes? At least he will delay the 
going. Delay? it will be this 
agony again; what shall he do? 
the sighing violins and viols are the 
only answer. Better go. Farewell, 
his beloved, his hope, lost for ever. 
The instruments echo : lost for ever. 
May the gods watch over her and 
give her the happiness he has lost = 
a passionate, lyric burst of almost 
melodious declamation, borne up- 
wards by the instruments. Lycidas, 
where is Lycidas ? Lycidas comes ; 
has Aristea heard all? but what 
does he see? what is the meaning 
of this? MHastily, impatiently, 
Megacles answers; a sudden grief 
has overcome her; involuntarily, 
he is angered by the unconscious- 
ness of Lycidas, his unconscious- 
ness of all the tragedy that is going 
on. ‘And thou leavest me?” 
says Lycidas. ‘I go,’ answers 
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Megacles, ‘ ah, think of Aristea.’ 
Alas, what will she say when, re- 
viving, she finds him gone? Lyci- 
das, attend; and these last in- 
structions glide from recitative 
into slow, gently heaving melody, 
the exquisite melody of Pergolesi— 
‘If she asks what has become of 
me, tell her I am dead.’ Buta 
thought strikes him, a deep, pas- 
sionate thought which makes the 
melody stop, and expand solemnly. 
* Ah, no, do not give her such sorrow 
for me. If she ask after thy friend, 
answer only, ‘he went hence in 
tears,’ and the accompaniment 
breaks in low, tremulous sobs; 
then, while Lycidas hastens to suc- 
cour the still fainting girl, Megacles 
bursts out in one last, rapid, wild 
outpouring of grief at losing his 
beloved, and hurries away. Aristea 
revives, calls upon Megacles, and 
recoils in horror on recognising a 
stranger instead of her beloved. 
‘Where is Megacles?’ ‘Gone,’ 
answers Lycidas quietly ; ‘but I, 
thy love, thy husband, thy Lycidas 
am here.’ Lycidas, is he Lycidas? 
she cries, starting to her feet; and 
Megacles has left her! Where is 
the justice of heaven if the gods 
leave such villany unpunished ? 
What ails her? What has Me- 
gacles done? asks the perplexed 
Lycidas. Does she ask for re- 
venge? She shall have it, she shall 
have all and everything from him. 
From him!  Aristea bursts into 
impetuous song, broad, majestic in 
its very passion, the masterpiece 
of the great master Leo. Away, 
out of her sight! He is the cause 
of all her wretchedness, of all her 
misfortunes; let him never hope 
for love or forgiveness from her ; 
his sight will for ever be hateful 
and monstrous to her. 

But all comes right at last, after 
many complications, attempted sui- 
cides and murders ; the tender and 
vehement Aristea.is united to her 
Megacles, wonderfully sustained in 
quiet, tender, resigned affection, for 
Lycidas is discovered to be her 
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brother, a long lost son of Clisthenes, 
and returns to his former love, 
Argene. 

Achilles on Scyros is far better 
constructed than the Olimpiade; or 
rather, it is not constructed at all, 
it is an organic, spontaneous, perfect 
growth, scene developing insensibly 
out of scene, and action out of ac- 
tion, unbroken by oracles, recogni- 
tions or murders, unhampered by 
the second pair of lovers; a beau- 
tiful and swiftly moving whole. 

An oracle having declared that 
Troy cannot be taken without the 
help of the young Achilles, Ulysses, 
despatched by the Greek chiefs, 
arrives in the island of Scyros, 
where Achilles is said to lie hidden 
by his mother Thetis. While wait- 
ing for the succour promised by the 
King Lycomedes, Ulysses remarks 
among the damsels of Deidamia, 
the king’s daughter, a certain 
Pyrrha, whose strange beauty, 
martial expression, vehement man- 
ner, and passionate love for the 
Princess, lead him to suspect that 
she is the object of his search, dis- 
guised in woman’s clothes. He 
takes every means to make sure, to 
elicit some unmistakable proof; 
while, on the other hand, Deidamia, 
in love with the disguised Achilles, 
does all in her power to prevent the 
discovery. Achilles, swayed alter- 
nately by martial instinct, by shame 
at his disguise, and by love and fear 
of losing Deidamia, is for ever on 
the point of discovering himself, 
and for ever restrained from 80 
doing. At length Ulysses, fully 
persuaded that Pyrrha is Achilles, 
resorts to an artifice which shall 
force him to disclose himself. Ly- 
comedes, King of Scyros, is ban- 
queting with his guests, and 
Ulysses describes in eloquent terms 
the preparations which are every- 
where being made for the Trojan 
expedition; and as he speaks he 
watches the supposed Pyrrha, stand- 
ing near the princess Deidamia, 
listening eagerly, forgetful and agi- 
tated. ‘All Greece,’ says Ulysses, 
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‘has risen like one man; the cities 
are emptied of their inhabitants; 
decrepit old men drive on their sons 
with envy; the very children and 
maidens burn to join the fight, and 
the wretch whom some hard neces- 
sity holds back, accuses Heaven and 
thinks himself hated by the gods.’ 
Deidamia, terrified at Pyrrba’s 
strange demeanour, calls her, chides 
her lover for his want of prudence. 
The king bids Pyrrha take her lyre 
and sing to entertain the guests ; 
reluctantly, and only at Deidamia’s 
bidding, Achilles acquiesces. He 
sings in bitterness of love and his 
cruel power, which takes pleasure 
in degrading the wisest and bravest, 
in degrading men and gods; in 
making Jove himself assume the 
shape of beast and bird; and after 
all this requires the victim to kiss 
his chains, to praise his shame and 
servitude. Inthe midst of the ode, 
Achilles is interrupted by the arri- 
val of the servants of Ulysses, bear- 
ing presents to the king of Scyros; 
Lycomedes and his friends admire 
the purple apparel and costly vases, 
the princess the gems and orna- 
ments: the eyes of Pyrrhaare fixed 
upon the swords and shields and 
lances. ‘Ah!’ exclaims Achilles, 
‘what splendid arms!’ ‘ Resume 
thy song, Pyrrha,’ orders Deidamia 
angrily. At that moment there is 
a great clangour of arms, a noise of 
strife; all rise in surprise; Arcas, 
the confidant of Ulysses, rushes in, 
calling upon the chief to stop a con- 
test which has arisen between his 
followers and those of Lycomedes. 
The noise grows louder ; Lycomedes 
hastens to the scene of the fray with 
his friends, Deidamia runs to hide 
in her chamber ; Achilles remains, 
trembling with martial rage. Fire 
runs in his veins, a mist rises up be- 
fore his eyes, he can contain himself 
no longer. ‘To arms!’ he shouts, ‘to 
arms!’ But hestops, he perceives the 
lyrein his hand, the lyre, his only wea- 
pon. He dashes it on to the ground, 
seizes a sword, and rushes forward, 
heedless of his woman’s weeds, with 
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the magnificent impetuosity of the 
Pompeian fresco, At that moment 
Ulysses, who has been watching him 
unobserved, advances, takes him by 
the hand, and salutes him as. 
Achilles. Terrified at the dis- 
covery, the son of Thetis recoils ;. 
but Ulysses embraces him, and tells. 
him that it is too late for more dis- 
simulation. Come, he will lead him 
to glory ; Greece awaits him alone; 
Troy fears only him. Achilles, 
overjoyed, follows him, but stops. 
‘And Deidamia?’ ‘ Deidamia? he 
shall return to her more worthy 
of love.’ ‘And meanwhile ? ” 
‘And meanwhile, while the whole 
world was on fire, he would remain 
hidden on Scyros? What would 
posterity say * That Diomede, Ido- 
meneus, Ajax, had broken the walls 
of Troy, and divided the spoils of 
Hector: and what was Achilles. 
doing? Achilles, robedin woman’s 
weeds, lived ingloriously and feebly 
among the maidens of Scyros, slum- 
bering to the sounds of other men’s- 
exploits. Ah, let this never be said ! 
Let no one see him again in this- 
garb. See, does he recognise him-- 
self?’ and as Ulysses raises the 
shield as a mirror, reflecting the 
youth in his disguise, Achilles tears 
his dress in wrath, and cries out for 
arms. And Ulysses leads him off,. 
quivering with shame and rage ; as- 
they go, they are met by Nearchus,. 
to whose care Thetis had confided 
her son, and who tries to stop the 
supposed Pyrrha; Achilles shakes. 
him off, bids him never again pro- 
nounce that shameful name; but 
then, when Nearchus asks what is: 
to be said to Deidamia, he turns: 
round. Tell her that he loves her, 
that he leaves her faithful, that he 
will return ere long; a beautiful 
tender air, quite in keeping with 
the character. Nearchus, dreading 
the anger of Thetis, hastens to 
Deidamia, and tells her that 
Ulysses will carry off her lover 
unless she prevent it. Meanwhile 
Ulysses is leading Achilles to his 
ships, and admiring the young hero, 
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in his shining armour, rejuvenated 
like the serpent which has shed 
ite skin, and twists and untwirls 
proudly in the sunshine. At last, 
says Achilles, he feels himself; but 
like a prisoner whose chains have 
been struck off, he still doubts of his 
freedom, the shadows of his prison 
are before his eyes, the sound of 
his fetters still in his ears. Ah, 
when will he see the shores of 
Troy? He will wipe out the stains 
on his name; the indignities of 
Scyros shall be erased by his 
sword; he will bury the remem- 
brance of his shame beneath that of 
his glory. ‘And Thetis thought to 
hide him from the world!’ exclaims 
Ulysses ; and the recitative bursts 
into a grand and vehement air, 
rolling and storming with its splen- 
did simile of the fire bursting out of 
@ volcano and rushing in destruc- 
tion overthe land. Theships come 
up to shore; and Achilles is about 
to cross on to one of them, when 
Arcas runs up, hurrying their de- 
parture : ‘Deidamia,’ he whispers to 
Ulysses, ‘pursues them.’ ‘ What has 
happened ? Whence this haste ?’ 
asks Achilles. ‘The King of Scyros,’ 
answers Arcas, ‘has heard of our 
departure, and may attempt to pre- 
vent it.’ ‘Prevent the departure of 
Achilles? is he then the slave of 
Lycomedes?’ Away, let us not be 
detained,’ urges Ulysses, well know- 
ing how dangerous a foe pursues 
them. But Achilles refuses to 
move; he will await Lycomedes 
and show him that he is no prisoner, 
Instead of Lycomedes arrives the 
infuriated Deidamia. She stops 
before Achilles, and they remain a 
moment in silence; then she bursts 
out in complaints of his perfidy ; 
he would answer, but Ulysses stops 
him. ‘If thou speak, thon art 
lost,’ he whispers. But Achilles 
cannot listen in silence to her pas- 
sionate accusations; he must, he 
will answer; he explains that he 
loves her, but that he can no 
longer remain in shame on Scyros ; 
he must follow Ulysses; he has 
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dreaded her grief, her tears, he 
has fled from her because he 
loves her; but go he must. Dei- 
damia feigns resignation; she con- 
fesses that he is in the right, that 
his disguise was shameful, that his 
love was weakness; yes, he must 
go. But give her a day, only a 
single day more, let not the blow 
be so sudden; can he refuse it? 
Achilles does not answer, but re- 
mains with downcast eyes. Will 
he not give her a day? What 
thinks Ulysses? Ulysses answers 
with scornful indifference, ‘ Achilles 
is master of his actions ; let him go, 
or let him stay. But he, Ulysses, 
must go at once; if Achilles wait, 
he will leave him behind.’ Achilles 
knows not what toanswer. ‘Well?’ 
asks Deidamia, ‘ resolve.’ ‘I would 
remain, but what of Ulysses ?’ 
* Resolve, ’ cries Ulysses. ‘I would 
go, but what of Deidamia?’ ‘I 
understand,’ cries Deidamia, ‘ thou 
wouldst go; go, unfaithful wretch!’ 
To go, or to remain ? which shall he 
do? Deidamia no longer begs him to 
stay ; no, she sees that it costs him 
too much; she asks but one last 
gift; since she must die, let it be 
by his hand; let him begin his deeds 
of war on her; he will go, un- 
hampered; she will die happy, dy- 
ing by hissword! The half-serious 
comedy touches Achilles; he bids 
her not speak thus: ‘ Ulyssés, I 
cannot go, it would be too cruel.’ 
‘So I see,’ answers Ulysses, ‘ fare- 
well.’ ‘I ask only one day’s de- 
lay,’ begs Achilles. ‘Oh, that is 
more than I can afford. I must 
hasten to the Greek chiefs, and tell 
them what noble deeds are wiping 
out Achilles’ shame; what grand 
amends he makes for the idleness of 
Scyros, what trophies he is rais- 
ing.’ ‘ Valour is valour,’ answers 
Achilles, ‘it is not lost in a day.’ 
‘Valour,’ cries Ulysses, ‘do not 
speak of it. Strip off those arms. 
They are merely a weight to Pyrrha. 
Ho! bring the hero’s gown! He 
has sweated too long beneath the 
helmet.’ ‘I Pyrrha! oh gods!’ 
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and Achilles becomes ready to go. 
‘Thou leavest me?’ asks Dei- 
damia. ‘I must.’ ‘ Already?’ 
‘The delay is fatal to my hononr ; 
farewell, Deidamia ;’ and he mounts 
resolutely on to the ship. Dei- 
damia, left alone, bursts out 
with furious grief; calls upon the 
gods to avenge her; her ghost shall 
haunt him everywhere, and bring 
him to his death. But no; alas, 
whose fault is it? Could Achilles 
remain for ever? If some one must 
pay the penalty, let it be the miser- 
able Deidamia; she has lived for 
him; for him she willdie. And 
overcome by grief, she sinks inani- 
mate. Achilles sees it, pushes aside 
Ulysses, who would vainly restrain 
him, springs from the ship, and runs 
to her side ; and calls her, and tells 
her he will stay. ‘Arcas,’ says Ulysses, 
‘the battle is lost ; let us cede for the 
moment, and then we will try other 
arms;’ and he hastens to Lyco- 
medes, persuades him to give his 
daughter to Achilles, and postpones 
the departure till Achilles can go to 
Troy, leaving behind him his bride. 
Thus ends Achilles on Scyros, not a 
tragedy, but ratheran heroic comedy 
of intrigue and love. 

Attilio Regolo, on the other hand, 
is pure tragedy, with a more than 
tragic, almost religious solemnity ; 
in it there is no crime, only a 
grand self-sacrifice; there is no 
plot, nothing but the gradual action 
ef the hero’s influence on those 
around him; the whole interest 
depends upon the resistance of 
Regulus against his own friends, 
his final triumph over their love 
and their veneration. The play 
opens with the daughter of Regulus, 
Attilia, stopping the consul Man- 
lius as he descends the stairs of the 
Capitol, and apostrophising him in 
favour of her father, a prisoner at 
Carthage. This scene is magnifi- 
cent in dignified impetuosity; At- 
tilia neither begs nor threatens, she 
demands assistance with a con- 
sciousness of justice, of greatness, 
which places her, the supplicant, far 
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above the man who is supplicated ; 
every word, every burst of passion 
means a gesture, and a gesture of 
infinite nobility. Manlius, secretly 
jealous of the heroism of Regulus, 
is disconcerted, left without an 
answer. At that moment the news 
comes that Regulus is in Rome, 
brought thither by the Carthaginian 
ambassador, come to negotiate peace 
or an exchange of prisoners. Regu- 
lus has sworn to return to die hor- 
ribly at Carthage if the treaty 
be rejected. All Rome is ready to 
accept any terms for the sake of 
liberating him; his friendsawait with 
joy his speech before the senate, 
sure that all will be granted. Regu- 
lus is introduced before the Senate 
in company with Hamilcar, the 
Carthaginian envoy; he pauses a 
moment on the well-known thres- 
hold, ‘ Wherefore does he stop?’ 
asks Hamilcar, ‘is this place un- 
known to him?’ ‘I was thinking 
what I was, leaving, and what I am, 
returning,’ answers Regulus, and the 
instruments, taking up the phrase 
of recitative, re-echo his thought. 
Hamilcar reminds Regulus of his 
promise, of what awaits him if the 
treaty be rejected; Regulus will 
fulfil all he promised. Hamilcar 
exposes briefly the conditions of 
peace, and waits for Regulus to 
second the proposal. And Regulus 
speaks : Carthage desires peaceo n 
condition of retaining all her con- 
quests; or, if that be refused, at 
least an exchange of prisoners ; the 
advice of Regulus is to refuse both. 
Every one is in astonishment; he 
holds firm, he desires to return to 
Carthage. Manlius, jealous of the 
sacrifice which raises his rival, tries 
to prevent it ; Regulus has pointed 
out that the deliverance of Roman 
prisoners, broken to every igno- 
miny and the giving up of a num- 
ber of warlike Carthaginians in 
return will be fatal to Rome; Man. 
lius answers that mere utility is 
not the only question, that Rome 
must think of what is honourable, 
and honour requires gratitude to 
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Regulus. For the first time Regu- 
lus loses his usual moderation of 
tone. Does Rome wish to show 
gratitude towards him? Let it 
avenge him then. The Barbarians 
have thought that he would betray 
his country from cowardice, urge 
acceptance of the treaty from fear 
of returning to Carthage. This out- 
rage is worse than any torment 
they have inflicted; let Rome 
avenge him. Arm, hasten to tear 
from their temples the Roman tro- 
phies; do not sheathe the sword 
until the-enemies be crushed. Let 
Regulus read the fear of Roman 
anger in the faces of his murderers, 
give him the joy of seeing in his 
dying agonies that Carthage trem- 
bles at the name of Rome. The 


Senate vacillates, but Regulus has 
not yet conquered; his children 
stir up the people to protect him 
from himself; the Senate decides 
that an oathextorted from a prisoner 
is not binding; the Carthaginian 
envoy himself, moved by the sight 


of such greatness, offers to let him 
escape. There is yet a long struggle 
against violence of passion, from 
which Regulus, simple, determined, 
finally issues victorious, causing all, 
by the calm weight of his purpose, to 
cede and make way ; his children he 
silences into obedience ; the Senate 
he shames into more rigid honour ; 
the treacherous Hamilcar he chides 
with disdain. The Senate and his 
family permit him to go, the Car- 
thaginian galleys await him on the 
Tiber, but the people of Rome re- 
fuse to let him pass to his death, 
and a struggle begins between the 
consul wishing to open a way for 
Regulus, and the Tribune ordering 
the crowd to refuse the passage. 
The consul tries to explain, but the 
crowd drowns his voice with the 
cry, ‘Regulus shall stay.’ At this 
moment Regulus appears, and on 
his appearance there is a sudden 
silence. Regulus shall stay, he 
cries, and does Rome wish his dis- 
honour? The tribune answers 
that Rome wishes to strike off his 
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chains. ‘ Without them,’ Regulus 
answers, ‘I am but a perjured and 
fugitive slave.” But the augurs 
have decided that the oath of a 
prisoner need not bind. Regulus 
rejects such pretexts for bad faith 
as worthy of the barbarians. But 
what will Rome do deprived of her 
greatest citizen? Regulus answers 
gravely, firmly, but with a moment 
of enthusiasm. He is old, and has 
served his time, he can no longer 
be of use to Rome, fate offers him 
a glorious end, let him not be de- 
frauded of it to die in obscure 
infamy. Let not the Romans 
think differently from himself; 
down with the rebellious arms ; asa 
friend he begs ; as a citizen, exhorts ; 
as a father, he commands. 

The arms are lowered and the 
crowd silently opens to let him pass. 
At last he can go. He bids Hamil- 
car ascend on to the ship; he will 
follow. He stops once more and 
turns round to the silent, solemn 
multitude. 
Romans, farewell. 
Be worthy you and me. 

leave, 

And leave you Romans. 
unstain’d 

The mighty name, and you will thus 
become 

The earth’s sole arbiters, and the whole 
world 

Will be for Rome. Ye deities that watch 

Over this sacred soil, ye who protect 

Eneas’ breed, to you I now entrust 

This race of heroes ; and on you I call 

To guard this soil, these roofs, this city wall. 

In them for evermore let glory, faith, 

And bravery dwell. If to the Capitol 

Malignant stars now threaten evil fate, 

Here's Regulus, oh gods ; and he alone 

Shall be your victim, and upon his head 

Let all the wrath of Heaven be discharged, 

But Rome uninjured... What, ye weep? 
.+. Farewell. 


Let this the last adieu 
Thank Heaven, I 


Oh preserve 


The plays of Metastasio are nei- 
ther fashionable pieces of pseudo- 
classic work, like those of Voltaire, 
nor eclectic works of classic imita- 
tation, like those of Alfieri; they 
are a national, spontaneous form, 
evolved by the artistic wants of a 
whole nation. And this being the 
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case, Metastasio’s men and women 
are neither eighteenth-century gen- 
tlemen and ladies, with togas and 
chitons slipped over their brocade 
coats and silk embroidered stomach- 
ers, talking the talk of eighteenth- 
century drawing-rooms in majestic 
theatre language ; nor are they con- 
scientiously reconstructed Greeks 
and Romans, draped in imitation of 
the antique and speaking on the 
pattern of Thucydides and Tacitus, 
uncomfortably fearful of taking 
up modern attitudes or uttering 
modern sentiments. They are some- 
thing quite apart, born neither of 
contemporary manners nor of clas- 
sical study, but of the peremptory 
necessities, the irresistible sugges- 
tions of a great and living art. If 
we would know the origin of Me- 
gacles, of Aristea, of Achilles, of 
Attilia, and of Regulus, let us turn 
over the scores of Pergolesi, of 
Leo, of Handel, of Jommelli, and 
we shall answer: they are the off- 
spring of the music of the eighteenth 
century. 




























































CHAPTER VII. 








THERE was nothing now to compro- 
mise Metastasio, nothing now to im- 
pede his complete success at Vienna. 
But the success did not come: the 
Emperor approved of his dramas 
and gave him a lucrative fiscal post 
in the Neapolitan States ; the Arch- 
duchesses took lessons of him in 
Italian and declamation, and were 
adorably civil; made him sit in their 
presence and gave him a snuffbox ; 
the Countess Althann took him 
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a, publicly into her favour, and it was 
is rumoured and believed, gave him 

her hand; but beyond these iso- 
: lated successes, things would not 
"+ § s°. Neither the approbation of the 
lo- Emperor, nor the favour of the 
rey § archduchesses, nor the love of the 
ta J Countess Althann obtained for him 
eY § any higher position than that of 
7 ourt poet, any influence beyond 





that over singers and composers 
and theatre mechanicians. He 
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held, in short, the selfsame position 
he had held in Rome ten or fifteen 
years before, only gilded with Court 
titles and hampered by Court re- 
strictions ; he was, as then, nothing 
beyond a mere writer of libretti; 
for instead of three hundred scudi 
a play, he received three thousand 
florins a year; his employer was an 
emperor instead of a manager, his 
public came to the Favorita Theatre 
by Imperial invitation, instead of 
entering the Teatro Aliberti for so 
many bajocchi; it was all far 
smarter, loftier, more splendid, but 
also far less hearty. The Austrian 
magnates, caring nothing for poetry, 
only superficially conversant with 
Italian, took far less interest in his 
plays than did the shabby priestlets, 
the shopkeepers, and the populace 
of Rome, who understood and were 
pleased with everything ; the very 
signs of approval were forbidden in 
the august presence of Cesar, and 
a successful masterpiece was heard 
frigidly, silently, without even the 
excitement of a little cabal and pas- 
quinade. It was all very distress- 
ing and narrowing for a poet: he 
heard of himself as of a great genius 
from the letters of his friends in 
Italy; here, in Vienna, he was merely 
a functionary, an Imperial servant 
who, in virtue of Imperial per- 
fection, must needs be as good as 
possible. There was no outlet, no 
future; all was dull, as dull as at 
Gravina’s, as dull as just before he 
was called from Rome, with the 
difference that he had then been on 
the steps of the ladder, and was now 
on the top without hope of getting 

higher. Cesar had approved of 
his plays, and had kept him per- 

sistently at a distance in his ap- 

pointed place as playwright. For 

Cesar, surrounded by etiquette and 

suspicious of all attempts at being 
circumvented, was the last man to 
encourage such forward loyalty, 
such enterprising devotion as Meta- 
stasio had from the first displayed. 
Old Apostolo Zeno he had indeed 
taken into his confidence, because 
Uv 
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he felt that he could do so without 
fear of compromising his dignity, be- 
cause he knew that this childlike, 
amiable pedant knew and thought 
of nothing beyond his books, was 
blind to any advantages to be ob- 
tained from such intimacy ; because 
he could find a sort of friend, some- 
thing far too simple and pedantic 
for a courtier, in the good Can- 
diot dramatist; and this young, 
pushing, wheedling, flattering Abate 
Metastasio was not a person to be 
encouraged : his kisses on the Im- 
perial hand were too sonorous, his 
humility was too humble, he was 
seeking for favour. Charles VI. 
kept him at arm’s length. 

To this failure of his Court 
career were added vexations con- 
cerning his brother in Rome. The 
transfer of the Romanina’s inherit- 
ance, so useless, so foolish, so un- 
conscientious towards her desires, 
had borne its natural result. After 
a few years Domenico Bulgarelli, her 
husband, had taken it into his head 
to marry again. Leopoldo Meta- 
stasio, furious at the notion of the 
Romanina’s property (over which 
he had never ceased to groan) 
being left to Bulgarelli’s second 
wife or possible children, was vio- 
lent to prevent the marriage. But 
Bulgarelli, now wholly independent, 
snapped his fingers at Leopoldo, 
and brought home his new wife ; 
Leopoldo, an ill-tempered, unrea- 
sonable creature, never ceased com- 
plaining ; the new wife objected to 
such a household, and finally, after 
a deal of quarrelling, Bulgarelli 
gave Metastasio’s family to under- 
stand that he could no longer live 
with them. Thus the comfortable 
household, once presided over by 
the Romanina, was broken up; 
Leopoldo and his father and sisters 
sought another abode; Metastasio 
was called upon to supply addi- 
tional money, and was constantly 
worried by the lamentations and 
recriminations of his brother, who 
hated having to work. Metastasio, 
who had never been very fond of 
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his brother, was weary of his ill- 
temper. He began to write rarely 
and sharply, and from that time, 
perhaps, dated the common saying 
at Vienna that Metastasio particu- 
larly begged never to be informed 
whether he had any live relatives. 

Still, he had the occupation (not 
the amusement, for he protested 
that he hated writing) of supplying 
plays for the Imperial Theatre. 
But this also ceased. In 1740, 
just as he had finished his Regulus 
for the Emperor’s birthday, Charles 
VI. ate that momentous dish of 
mushrooms which, according to 
Voltaire, set Europe on fire—and 
died. 

The pompous melomaniac Cesar 
had had the power, the power of 
tradition and habit, to keep the 
Holy Roman Empire together. As 
soon as he was dead, Bavaria, 
Prussia, France, Spain, all sup- 
pressed enemies, were let loose upon 
his daughter and her husband. The 
danger was not that which had 
disturbed the pomp of Charles VI. 
Not merely a long-protracted war 
with the Turk in the distant East, 
not a rapid campaign of French 
and Sardinians against the Imperial 
possessions in Italy?: it was a war 
at home against the very existence 
of the house of Austria. Those 
were the heroic days of Maria 
Theresa when young, handsome, 
with a semblance of legality on her 
side, withouttroops, without money, 
with nothing but her indomitable 
courage, her unblushing cunning, 
her aspect of conjugal and motherly 
devotion, and the enthusiasm, per- 
sonal and traditional, which she 
aroused, when this strange, pic- 
turesque figure had to fight it out 
with the whole dull, sceptical, 
Macchiavellian world of rococo con- 
ventionalities, and at last came out 
victorious. 

But patriotism was not a growth 
of the eighteenth century, nor was 
active loyalty; and least of all 
did it exist in Metastasio. He, 
who had made Cato, Themistocles, 
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Regulus, speak, and speak with 
superb breadth of intonation, was 
but little moved by the political 
cataclysm. What most affected 
him was its extreme discomfort to 
himself ; what his sensitive feelings 
shuddered at was the suspension of 
salaries, the cessation of theatrical 
amusements, the extreme dullness 
and disorder of the Court; he felt 
mentally and morally chilly in this 
great storm, and thought more of 
the petty ailments it caused in him- 
self than of the immense dangers 
and miseries which it brought to 
others. He felt himself neglected 
by everyone, he was mortified at the 
Empress-Queen being constantly 
surrounded by generals, ambassa- 
dors, ministers, and such like, and 
never glancing at him; he shrank 
into a corner by the side of the 
Countess Althann, and moped, and 
began to think that he had some 
mysterious nervous disease. 

When the peace of Aix la Chapelle 
settled matters, when Maria Theresa 
was thoroughly reinstated in her 
imperial position, when Austrian 
finances began to be set right, and 
the Viennese Court was reorganised, 
Metastasio was already an elderly 
man, a hypochondriac, an idle rou- 
tinist, without the desire or the 
power to work. His ambition was 
dead, his desire for power and fame 
was dead ; he was beginning to be 
purely passive, living on the past, 
caring only to secure a future as 
safe as the present, dreading change, 
excitement, incapable of great joys, 
seeking only for trumpery pleasures. 
The peculiar nature of his position 
had forced him, when a certain 
level was once attained, to become 
stationary, and his character was 
such that to be stationary meant to 
be stagnant. He had no interest in 
life beyond himself, so that himself 
once provided for, he ceased to have 
any at all; egotism so absolute as 
to refuse thoughts and action to any 
exterior aims or objects, must needs 
grow into a passive scepticism, and 
finally into hypochondriac cynicism. 
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Metastasio had no enthusiasms, 
political, religious, or personal; no 
love for any idea whose triumph 
would be his triumph, no passion 
for any discovery which would be 
his discovery ; he had not even a 
pleasure in the movement of society, 
and of things in general. The eigh- 
teenth century was sterile of politi- 
cal or religious enthusiasms ; politi- 
cal and religious forms were both 
too utterly dried up and crumbling; 
but it had intense social and scien- 
tific utopias, hopes of reform and 
perfection in which even the most 
timid, even the the most frivolous 
joined; but Metastasio had neither 
of these. He found it, as he him- 
self declared, more conducive to 
peace of mind to accept dogmas 
than to examine them, yet he ex- 
pressed every degree of aversion to 
over-zealous belief; he saw the way 
the century was going, he even fore- 
told great convulsions, but he nei- 
ther rejoiced at the movement nor 
regretted it: he was never aston- 
ished, never moved. In the days of 
active reform, of philanthropy ting- 
ing even the most frivolous and 
corrupt, of reactionary disgust 
warping even the noblest, in the 
days of Beccaria and Filangieri, of 
Baretti and Gozzi, Metastasio re- 
mained wholly indifferent. Nor did 
any interest in his own art absorb 
his energy; he worked unwillingly, 
like a cobbler at his shoes (accord- 
ing to his own words) and for the 
works of others he did not care. 
The ancients he had learned to hate 
at Gravina’s ; about the French and 
Spaniards he was lukewarm, Mosi 
Racine, as he called him, seemed 
a prig, and Corneille a ranter; he 
would not decide between Ari- 
osto and Tasso, and cared probably 
but little for either ; Dante he men- 
tioned with deprecating respect. 
Voltaire’s books he bought, with 
Voltaire’s praise he was pleased, 
but he did not even attain to the 
point of saying, with Parini, that 
he was too much praised and too 
much blamed. About contemporary 
U U2 
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Italian literature he was equally in- 
different ; the verbose magnificence 
of Frugoni he disliked but praised, 
because Frugoni was court poet at 
Parma; the comic genius of Gol- 
doni he probably admired, but men- 
tioned coldly, because Goldoni was 
a heretic in the eyes of the up- 
holders of the old Italian stage. 
The only intellectual concern about 
which Metastasio displayed any 
genuine feeling was music; nor did 
he perhaps ever show so much ab- 
stract interest as when he entreated 
the composer Jommelli not to 
change his style, or when he groaned 
with the famous singing-master 
Bernacchi over the decay of canta- 
bile singing. It was the same with 
his social relations. At forty-two 
he made it a point never to dine 
out ; he shut himself out of general 
society, seeing only the people who 
went to the Countess Althann ; and 
those who, from curiosity or busi- 
ness, came to him on Sundays; he 
had four or five friends whom he 
saw daily, almost hourly, and with 
whom he went through a perfect 
social routine. He met Count 
Canale, the Sardinian minister, and 
a Canon Perlas regularly three 
times a week to read Horace, and 
when they had finished they began 
again at the otherend. He kept 
up correspondences with people like 
the Princess Belmonte and a certain 
Filipponi, whom he had not seen for 
years, whom he was never likely to 
meet again, and with whom he had 
no news to interchange, from the 
simple fact that they had ceased 
to have any common interest and 
almost any mutual friends. Add 
to this that he was getting appre- 
hensive about his digestion, his 
nerves, his health, and complaining 
of mysterious symptoms which no 
one could see. Thus, towards 1750, 
Metastasio was getting mummi- 
fied. He had weakened his body 
by over-much care, he had ham- 
pered his actions by rules of con- 
duct, he had stultified his genius by 
routine and indifference, he had 
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weakened his affections by constant 
and stupefying familiarity within a 
narrow circle; he had compressed 
his whole life, and was beginning to 
suffer by the compression. About 
this time he took a step, almost the 
lastever taken by him, he contracted 
a new friendship which elicited the 
last works which came from his 
genius. The Emperor Charles VI. 
had, by way of augmenting his 
salary, given him the post of Trea- 
surer of Cosenza in Calabria, an 
office which could be farmed out for 
about three hundred scudi a year. 
Scarcely had he received his first 
payment when war broke out be- 
tween Austria and Spain. Don 
Carlos, son of Philip V., seized the 
Neapolitan States, and was made 
King of Naples; all the Austrian 
officials were replaced by Spaniards, 
and Metastasio remained, as he ex- 
presses it, with his commission as 
Treasurer of Cosenza ready to be 
made into a bag for sugar plums or 
into curling papers. This loss be- 
came the more serious when Maria 
Theresa began to suspend the pay- 
ment of his salary; and he endea- 
voured to recover his post by means 
of representations to the Neapolitan 
Government and by every sort of 
influence, through cardinals, am- 
bassadors, and ministers, all in 
vain. The King of Naples would 
not hear of any sort of indemnity. 
But the treaty of Aix la Chapelle 
having put an end to the hostile 
relations between Vienna and 
Madrid, Metastasio bethought him- 
self of applying to the most powerful 
person, after the King and Queen, 
in all Spain, to Don Carlos Broschi, 
Knight of St. Iago and of Calatrava, 
who had been the greatest of Italian 
singers under the name of Farinello. 
Metastasio had known him in his 
happy Neapolitan days, when Fari- 
nello had been brought to the 
Romanina’s by his master Porpora; 
he had liked the boy, and playfully 
dubbed him twin-brother; he had 
met him later at Rome, Venice 
and Vienna, the most undisputedly 
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great among the great Italian 
singers, an intelligent, handsome 
young giant, singularly refined and 
soft in manner, and unspoilt by his 
madly successful career ; Metastasio 
had liked him still better and con- 
tinued to call him twin-brother, for 
he was rich and courted, and there 
was no reason for thrusting him 
away. Then Farinello had left the 
stage and gone to Spain, where, 
during the long time of war and 
interrupted communication Meta- 
stasio had lost sight of him. During 
those years a most extraordinary 
phenomenon had taken place, and 
when the poet again heard of his 
singer friend, it was as of the omni- 
potent favourite of Philip V., of 
his successor Ferdinand VI. and of 
hisQueen ; as a maker and unmaker 
of ministries, constantly beset by 
graadees, governors of provinces, 
ambassadors and ambassadresses, 
and to whom even the immortal 
Maria Theresa wrote curiously civil 
little notes. 

That this unexpected recognition 
of his old acquaintance, of the most 
unlikely person in the whole world 
in the very position, only infinitely 
more defined, more magnificent, 
more astonishing, which Metastasio 
had probably dreamed of for himself 
when he kissed the Emperor’s hand 
with such vehemence; that this 
realisation of his dreams, a realisa- 
tion so concrete and undoubted, 
but in the person of another, gave 
the poet a pang, left in him an 
aching void, is most probable. 
This was the living commentary on 
his own failure at court, this suc- 
cess of a man so totally different 
from himself. Metastasio, who had 
looked upon his employment, upon 
his art, upon his fame, as merely 
so many steps to imperial favour ; 
who had sought for new friend- 
ships and rejected old; who had 
laid himself out to please, to flatter, 
to wheedle; who had been fran- 
tically loyal and sublimely rampant 
for the sake of court influence, had 
been superciliously passed over, 
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coolly and majestically pushed 
aside into his allotted place; and 
meanwhile his old acquaintance, 
without a thought beyond his art, 
his friendships and amusements, 
perfectly satisfied with his musical 
fame, taciturn and haughty (after 
the manner of singers) with his 
superiors in rank, bluntly ingenuous 
in his words, stalking through life 
without a look or a bow for any 
save his friends, this unambitious, 
uninsinuating, self-satisfied singer, 
had become the most important 
person at the Spanish court, with- 
out any sacrifice of dignity or con- 
venience. But Metastasio was not 
envious where envy could obtain 
nothing. Farinello had been more 
fortunate than himself (owing to 
that perversity of fate of which he 
was the particular victim); the 
best thing to do was to try to turn 
this unjust good luck to profit. 
So he wrote to his old acquaintance, 
reminded him of old Neapolitan 
days, exposed the lamentable story of 
his treasurership of Cosenza, called 
him his dearest twin-brother, and 
waited for an answer; suspecting, 
however, that the Cavalier Broschi 
might no longer care to be re- 
minded of the days when he was 
still Farinello; that he might 
think Metastasio an intolerable 
claimer of friendship and assist- 
ance, that he might politely send 
his twin-brother to the devil. The 
answer came. Farinello was over- 
joyed at the resumption of ac- 
quaintance, overwhelmed by the 
honour of still being the twin- 
brother of the author of the Olym- 
piade and of Regulus, immensely 
communicative, from friendliness, 
not from vanity, about his life in 
Spain, his friends, his relatives, the 
bad Spanish doctors, the beautiful 
Spanish ladies—everything. He 
had already been to the Queen; he 
had already written to the King of 
Naples; he had got the minister 
Ensenada to make special applica- 
tions for indemnifying Metastasio’s 
loss; he was willing to do anything 
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merely to enjoy the pleasure of Me- 
tastasio’s letters. And if matters 
went well, would his great twin- 
brother write him some poems? He 
wanted this, that, and the other. 

Metastasio was delighted ; a little 
of his friend’s grandeur had fallen 
upon him. He was the Benjamin 
of a favourite quasi-minister, if 
not free himself. Farinello kept 
writing, one letter more affectionate 
than another, offering his services, 
sending immense presents of choco- 
late, of vanilla, of snuff—such ex- 
quisite snuff—with which the poet 
regaled the haughty Austrians, in- 
forming them from whom it came ; 
losing no opportunity of boasting 
of his friendship with so great a 
personage. The Austrian grandees 
opened their eyes; this was a new 
view of Metastasio. They all had 
brothers, cousins, friends, whom 
they wished should be recommended 
at the Spanish court; would Meta- 
stasio intercede for them? Meta- 
stasio graciously granted the re- 
quest, mentioned the applicants to 
Farinello, adding that they were 
wholly unrecommendable, but that 
some civil excuse must be given 
them. The favour was conferred 
without hurting the poet’s con- 
science. Metastasio was beset by 
noble toadies for his friend’s patron- 
age ;- he looked modest and pleased 
over it, but he enjoyed it vastly ; 
enjoyed having generals, ambas- 
sadors, and magnates asking him, 
‘Signor Abate, when are you going 
to write to your twin-brother?’ 
His heart dilated when Prince 
Belmonte asked for a letter of in- 
troduction from him; when Cardinal 
Migazzi begged him to speak well 
of his brother to the great singer ; 
when Esterhazy embraced him in 
the street, and thanked him for his 
recommendation ; when the mighty 
Kaunitz himself desired him to ask 
whether the Cavalier Farinello was 
still as partial to him as in former 
days. 

In return for all this second- 
hand influence Metastasio wrote for 
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Farinello some of his last, but most 
charming cantatas, and one day 
sent him a packet containing the 
words and music of the famous, most 
famous canzonet : 


Ecco quel fiero istante. 


It was the last work that came 
from Metastasio’s genius ; all after 
it was the result of practice and 
dexterity. Perhaps it did more for 
Metastasio’s popularity than all his 
dramas put together; it was set 
and reset by every composer, trans- 
lated and retranslated into every 
language; it was not passionate, 
not very sincere; it had not the 
great merits of the best of his 
works, but it was happy in concep- 
tion and execution, complete, spon- 
taneous, perfect as only small and 
inferior things can be. The people 
of the eighteenth century made sure, 
in their blindness to the difference 
between real emotion and artistic 
emotion, that Metastasio himself 
was the hero of the poem ; that the 
pangs of separation were his. But 
Metastasio was far too true an 
artist, far too cold a man, not to 
feel that neither he nor his love 
stories could find a place in poetry ; 
the Countess Althann was too pro- 
saic for artistic representation ; the 
Romanina had been too tragic ; he 
must deal only with ideal passions. 
‘You will find it very tender,’ wrote 
Metastasio to Farinello, as he sent 
him the canzonet, ‘ but do not do 
me the injustice of supposing that 
I am in love; you know whether I 
am capable of such imbecility.’ 
And Metastasio, the poet of the 
heart, whose works were being 
sighed over by all the lovesick 
people in Italy, was speaking with 
perfect sincerity. Love was all very 
fine in novels and on the stage, but 
a man of his experience of life was 
far too wise to make himself happy 
or wretched about other people; 
emotion was far too dangerous to 
the digestion, not to speak of its 
danger to one’s social position. 
Metastasio had begun his corre- 
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spondence with Farinello in hopes 
of being helped back to his trea- 
surership of Cosenza; he had con- 
tinued it for the satisfaction of being 
the friend of a man in power, for 
the satisfaction of being asked to 
obtain favours for grand folk ; still, 
when he wrote immense letters in 
which he deluged the singer with 
affection, called him his dearest, 
most adorable, most incomparable 
twin-brother, he was not insincere 
nor wholly interested. Farinello 
pleased him beyond measure; the 
mixture of a supremely great singer 
and of a supremely powerful favour- 
ite, of titles and money and reputa- 
tion, was enhanced in Metastasio’s 
eyes by the addition of a strangely 
upright and amiable character. Me- 
tastasio, as a prudent man, had an 
eye for rank and fortune; but 
Metastasio as a poet, as the creator 
of ideally noble figures, had an eye 
also for fine characters; he was a 
connoisseur in Tituses, and Fari- 
nello had something of the Titus in 
him. It pleased the poet’s ideality 
to hear of his friend’s spotless 
honour in the midst of a court 
(Metastasio had written so many 
fine lines against courts and cour- 
tiers), of his perfect modesty, of 
his self-respecting frankness, of his 
generosity to his detractors, of his 
indifference to money and titles, just 
as it pleased Metastasio to hear how 
Farinello was present at the King of 
Spain’s council, how the Duc de 
Duras and his wife used to beset 
and wheedle him every time they 
could; how, as Beckford expresses 
it, he was in the habit of drilling 
Sopranos and tenors on one day, 
and ambassadors and ministers on 
the next. To Farinello, on the 
other hand, Metastasio appeared 
as a sort of little divinity; the 
singer, despite his intelligence and 
pradence, was eminently gullible, 
impulsive, magnifying the good, 
closing his eyes to the bad ; obsti- 
nate, unconvincible of error. A 
fervent Catholic, profoundly per- 
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suaded of the graciousness of the 
Madonna and of the saints; though 
boldly rushing into danger of 
damnation by his friendship for 
Antichrist in the person of the 
atheist poet Crudeli, Farinello was 
ever ready to add to heavenly more 
earthly objects of devotion, to make 
a Madonna out of the amiable mean 
little Queen of Spain, and a saint, 
an apostle out of the philanthropic 
but unscruplonus minister, Ensenada. 
Metastasio, with his passionate elo- 
quence, his magnificent tirades about 
virtue, hisinfectious nobility of senti- 
ment, appeared to the singer some- 
thing supernaturally beautifal, whose 
letters were a heavenly gift and a 
sign of grace. The whispered story 
of the Romanina’s death he had 
probably never heard; if he had 
he would have indignantly refuted 
it, have treated it as an infamous 
lie, even with the proofs before 
him. Metastasio was the greatest 
of poets, the noblest of men; a 
divinity before whose shrine no 
sufficient amount of chocolate and 
of snuff could ever be deposited. 
Metastasio jogged on through life 
without a mistake, without ever 
being the dupe of anyone save him- 
self. Farinello, even while this 
whimsical, flattering correspond- 
ence continued, was agitated by 
troubles of which his friend never 
dreamed ; the combat between 
reality and fiction, between the 
dupe and the deceivers; the long, 
bitter struggle to keep in power 
his friend Ensenada, despite his 
insolent ingratitude and his un- 
popularity, and at the same time 
to serve the Queen, Ensenada’s 
mortal enemy ; the struggle to con- 
ciliate what to him seemed opposed, 
but equally generous, plans, which 
were in reality equally mean and 
false. Ensenada was a saint, and 
must be kept in office; the Queen 
was a saint, and must be helped. 
Ensenada pretends that he is in 
reality opposing the dangerous alli- 
ance with France ; that he accepts 
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the order of the Saint Esprit and 
the French money only to gain 
time to mature relations with Eng- 
land. Meanwhile he is plotting 
with Choiseul; everyone in Spain 
suspects it except Farinello; the 
proofs are put before him, he 
refuses to believe in Ensenada’s 
treachery. Ensenada, seeing that 
his case is hopeless, merely laughs 
at his credulity, and insults his 
good faith. The minister is taken, 
condemned ; the Queen is frantic 
for vengeance. Farinello, betrayed, 
derided, rushes to the King, begs, 
implores, threatens; Ensenada is 
let off with mere banishment from 
court, despite the Queen, who 
would see him a beggar, a pri- 
soner—best of all, see him dead. 
in the midst of outward splendour 
and power, Metastasio’s poor twin- 
brother was but a pitiful dupe, 
pulled hither and thither by foolish 
generosity, without real power, and 
without much real happiness. 
Metastasio would have acted dif- 
ferently, Metastasio the prudent, 
the self-restrained, who had pre- 
vented the Romanina coming to 
Vienna, who had crawled on the 
ground before Charles VI., who 
was so far beyond any imbecility 
of love. Yet let us not be too 
hard upon Metastasio. We have 
had to show him as he has appear- 
ed to us, always selfish, often ser- 
vile, sometimes ungrateful, meanest 
in action when noblest in words; 
but while showing him thus, we 
must show also the almost irresisti- 
ble influences which degraded him ; 
between him and his friend Fari- 
nello there lay an immense differ- 
ence, far greater than that between 
aman cold and timid, and a man 
warm-hearted and rash ; the differ- 
ence between a poet and a singer, 
between an artist who has a market 
and an artist who has not. It 
was easy for Farinello to be inde- 
pendent and self-respecting, sure 
from his earliest youth of money 
and applause, knowing that as long 
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as he had a voice, he had the means 
of subsisting anywhere without 
need of protectors ; it was difficult 
for Metastasio not to be servile 
and timid, knowing, from his 
youth, that his existence depended 
upon the favour of Gravina, of the 
Romanina, of the Emperor, know- 
ing that, without a real literary 
public, his writings could support 
him only inasmuch as they gained 
him protection and offices: if the 
singer offends the Emperor, no 
matter he will go to England, to 
Spain, to Venice, and gain as much 
money and obtain as much credit ; if 
the poet displease the Emperor, or 
the Emperor’s friend the Countess 
Althann, or the Emperor’s lacquey, 
where else will he be sure of a 
pension for life? In England? 
No Italian poet is kept. At Berlin, 
Dresden, or Munich? He may get 
five hundred florins at most; is he 
to return and write plays for the 
Teatro Aliberti, at three hundred 
scudi a piece, and be left to starve 
when he can writenolonger? The 
singer in the eighteenth century 
had a paying public, the writer had 
not; the one lived off his talent, the 
other off his servility ; that is why 
the singers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, like Caffariello and Gabbrielli, 
insulted Kings and Empresses ; that 
is why Italian poets of the eight- 
eenth century, like Metastasio and 
Frugoni, crawled before ministers 
and chamberlains. In Goldoni’s 
plays the singer is well fed and in- 
solent, with a fur coat and jack 
boots ; and the poet is hungry and 
humble, in a ragged doublet and 
broken shoes. A false economical 
position implies a false social posi- 
tion, and a false social position im- 
plies personal degradation. 

In 1755 Metastasio lost the 
Countess Althann. She was an 
old woman, nay, she had even 
grown-up sons; she had been his 
for twenty-five years; yet there had 
been to the last something of the 
flavour of romance, rather than of 
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the staleness of domestic life (stale 
at least to a mind like his) in 
this connection with a woman 
who was his wife and was not, 
who lived under another roof, 
who bore another name, who re- 
mained his superior in rank, whom 
he treated in public with a sort of 
deference and courting devotion. 
‘I have never been in greater 
need of the assistance of a real 
friend like you,’ wrote Metastasio 
to Farinello, ‘and you, without 
knowing it, have given it me in 
your last most affectionate letter, 
whose kind words have proved to 
me that I am not left in a desert 
now that we have lost our very dear 
Countess of Althann.’ This was 
not a shock, not a violent grief like 
that at the death of the Romanina ; 
it was a dull sense of forlornness, of 
being, as he says, in a desert, which 
made him stretch forth his hand to 
a man whom he had not seen for so 
long, who was so far distant, and 
whom he would probably never see 
again. 

There is a portrait of Metastasio 
painted about this time, of which an 
old copy belongs to the Arcadian 
Academy: he is seated, half re- 
clining on a sofa, one arm over 
its elbow, as if about to add a word 
tothe manuscript on the table by 
his side ; short, fat, rather languid 
and bent, not sickly, but delicate 
and lazy in body: the large head 
is raised, but the high wide fore- 
head, the imaginatively turned 
brows, are weighed down and ma- 
terialised by the lumpish aynuiline 
nose, and the long square jaw, 
imbedded in double and triple 
chins ; the long slit mouth is smil- 
ing sweetly, the eyes are lit up with 
humour, the heavy cheeks are dim- 
pled, yet there is a melancholy, an 
absence of animal spirits, a some- 
thing which tells you that this face 
is but a living mask, the muscles 
of which will easily give way, 
the eye grow dull, the mouth 
droop, the jaw drop, the whole col- 
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lapse into vacancy. There is no 
strong life in the man, though there 
is a flickering semblance of life: he 
is amiable, bright, whimsical, hu- 
morous, can tell anecdotes well, can 
make a witty repartee, can seem the 
very ideal of cheerful old age, when 
in company or when writing his 
letters, which is but another way 
of being in company; but he be- 
comes dreary and apathetic when 
alone or with his intimates. 

People compliment him on his 
looks, on his activity in mounting 
the stairs, on his clear voice in 
singing, on his bright eyes and 
pink and white complexion, which, 
against his white wig, makes him 
look like a pretty old lady; but he 
shakes his head, complains of amys- 
terious nervous disease, of attacks 
of trembling, of flushing whenever 
he gives his attention to anything ; 
he calls it a hysterical condition, 
clearer still, hypochondria, confess- 
ing, without perceiving it, that he 
has the vain, weak nervousness ofin- 
dolent, over-pampered women ; the 
ridiculous depression of broken- 
down, idle old men; he dreads 
motion, change, activity, all that 
can cure him. In reality, what ails 
him is mental and moral ennué. 

This Vienna of the third quarter ot 
the eighteenth century is an intoler- 
able place: lifeless, or living only a 
mean little life. Nothing goes on of 
any importance: wars are carried 
on on all sides, sometimes against 
the French, sometimes against the 
English, no matter which; they are 
no subject of excitement; the Aus- 
trian Empire is perfectly safe, falling 
always on the right side. When 
beaten, making allies of the victor, 
always ready to tack and veer so as 
to avoid tempest and meet a mild 
little breeze. The victories are 
those of allies, and inspire no heroic 
joy, like those of yonder Frederick 
sung by Rammler, Gleim and Kleist; 
the defeats are also those of allies, 
and produce no great convulsions, no 
terrible ruin like those in which the 
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splendid Polish court of Dresden 
crashes down; a Te Deum is or- 
dered, or a Requiem with prayers 
for better luck, both sung by the 
cheapest possible singers. There 
are lots of processions in the streets, 
lots of seizures of books at the cus- 
tom-houses; this town, which is 
neither German, nor Sclav, nor 
Hungarian, nor Italian, is sleepy 
and indifferent. The court is dull 
and miserable: the Emperor Fran- 
cis, mild little busybody, useful 
conjugal dummy of the Empress, 
keeps the accounts of the expenses, 
pares and scrapes, farms out the 
court balls to those who will pay 
most (by giving least lights and re- 
freshments), collects the cheapest 
singers, after much haggling, for 
the court theatre, makes all as 
stingy and shabby as things can be, 
till the blood boils in the breast of 
Leopold Mozart, Vice-Chapelmaster 
of Salzburg, who turns away in 
loyal shame at such a capital, in 
which there is not money and move- 
ment enough to afford any chance 
for hislittle phenomenon Wolfgang. 
The Empress, the heroic Maria 
Theresa, is shut up with the dear 
Minister Kaunitz, scheming to 
marry off as many as possible of 
the many archduchesses who are 
now, by way of philosophic educa- 
tion, sweeping their rooms and 
making their beds, growing up 
ignorant, unbridled, ready to be- 
come Carolines of Naples and 
Amelias of Parma, or at best, if 
of noble fibre, Maria Antoinettes; 
plotting to get duchies for some 
of the many archdukes, who are 
at present learning carpenter- 
ing until, grown into Josephs 
and Leopolds, they quarrel with 
their mother, visit the King of 
Prussia, sweep out Jesuits, and 
make up for years of servility 
by bilious, headstrong reformation. 
She is keeping a shrewd look-out on 
European affairs, watching for the 
moment when she must drop her 
allies and toady her enemies, when 
she must make friends with the 
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cynical, sneering Frederick, with 
the philanthropic murderous Em- 
press of Russia, with the poor, 
inflated King of Poland; when she 
is to write to Madame de Pompadonur 
beginning, ‘ Ma princesse et cou- 
sine,’ and in the intervals of this 
powerful political game, she ap- 
pears proud yet modest, simply 
dressed, surrounded by an effaced 
husband and stultified or rebellious 
children, a picture of maternal and 
conjugal perfection, in church, or 
reviewing the good pandours of 
Trenk ; she weeps at the sight of a 
poor widow, gives her her own 
breakfast, sighs over her inability 
to relieve distress; she raises her- 
self to a majestic height of virtue, 
and wrathfully exiles to Moravia, to 
Hungary, to Transylvania, any un- 
Incky lady against whose reputa- 
tion there has been a whisper. A 
heroine in the eyes of those good 
English far off, a saint in those of 
the lower classes, Maria Theresa 
was but a queer mixture of virtue, 
of unscrupulousness, of prudery, of 
bigotry, and of cynicism, for those 
who could see and had her in sight. 
For a poet, a poet dealing especially 
with tragic and idyllic character, 
nothing could be worse than to be 
thus constantly in the presence of 
such a@ sovereign—a sovereign too 
who, for the sake of the past, had 
to be called glorious. She was, 
after all, a heroine, a Semiramis, 
this Maria Theresa; but what an 
unheroic heroine, what a prudish, 
bigoted, insult-swallowing Semi- 
ramis! She was a disheartening 
sight, making humanity seem petty 
and shabby in her very greatness. 
And such as she was, Metastasio 
was forced to see her, forced by proxi- 
mity, by his own rapid, unerring 
judgment; if he could have seen 
her as she was not, but should have 
been ; if he could have been duped, 
his self-respect, his good faith, his 
faith in goodness would have been 
saved; but Metastasio was by na- 
ture cool, critical, sceptical ; he 
could not see asaintin every friend, 
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a Madonna in every patroness, like 
his twin-brother, Farinello; the 
very saints and Madonna in heaven 
did not awaken his enthusiasm, and 
as to seeing them on earth! he was 
too shrewd and frigid for that. He 
could not believe, he could only ac- 
cept dogmas, he could not be blind, 
he could only shut his eyes, he could 
not delude, he could only perjure 
himself; he was kneeling before 
altars in whose miracles he did not 
believe, and kissing relics which he 
knew to be no better than the re- 
fuse in the dustbin. 

And Metastasio, cut out from all 
life in admiration and belief, had 
no real life in lower things: he 
could not, like Goldoni, be satisfied 
with a little amusement in looking 
at street squabbles, and a little ex- 
citement in playing faro for a 
scudo; he could not consume his 
energies in editing classics and 
writing pasquinades, like the two 
Gozzis; he could not be filled with 
ineffable pleasure while improvising 
a stanza over a bottle of maras- 
chino, with a great lady in a new 
Paris hat opposite, like the gay old 
thymester Frugoni; he could not 
dilate with holy rage while scourg- 
ing vice and folly like Parini; he 
was too selfish to take pleasure in 
anything concerning others, too de- 
licate of mental fibre to take plea- 
sure in mere coarse enjoyment and 
coarse warfare: he took pleasure, 
therefore, in nothing, or at best, 
but a feeble pleasure in trifles. In 
this numbing of all his faculties 
from disuse, two, the most de- 
veloped, still kept a little sensi- 
bility; his vanity and his bene- 
volence could still be tickled. The 


little notes with which the Empress 
occasionally testified her remem- 
brance he treasured up with delight; 
the gold (or gilt ?) candlestick with 
the lampshade which she gave him, 
bidding him ‘Take care of his 
eyes,’ he displayed and talked over 


with rapture. So much for his 
vanity. In 1759 he met his former 
teacher, the composer Porpora, aman 
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often vainly assisted, vainly pushed 
into comfort, hopelessly spendthrift, 
quarrelsome and disreputable; Por- 
pora was old, forgotten, without 
employment, without money, and 
applied to Metastasio for assistance. 
Metastasio wrote off to Farinello a 
long letter, a masterpiece of pa- 
thetic eloquence. ‘We are bound 
by every duty to help poor Por- 
pora,’ he urged, ‘ he is a man, and 
we are obliged to assist our fellow 
creatures ; he is of eminence and a 
friend ; he is old, and a small pit- 
tance will save him. I shall be 
personally obliged to you for saving 
me the pain of seeing the wreck of 
a man whom we have respected 
from our early youth,’ and so on; 
but the letter is too fine a piece of 
writing: a few dollars, a little en- 
deavour to obtain Porpora employ- 
ment, above all, a little perception 
that a really kind man like Fari- 
nello required only to know of dis- 
tress, would have been better. Meta- 
stasio’s benevolence is too abstract. 

That very same year, 1759, 
Ferdinand VI. of Spain and his 
Queen died, Charles II. succeeded, 
and Metastasio’s twin-brother fell 
from his greatness—a year of 
terrible suspense, of sickening at- 
tendance upon a miserable, loath- 
some maniac, as the King of Spain 
became after his wife’s death, of 
melancholy watching the defection 
of one friend after another and 
the daily diminution of importance, 
had been at length closed by dis- 
grace, by unexpected banishment 
from the country, by finding him- 
self suddenly alone, severed from 
old connections and habits, power- 
less, without voice or youth, reduced 
to nothingness, all this had smitten 
down Farinello, and the strong, 
cheerful, warm-hearted giant had 
been broken by the fall as a man 
weaker in body and temper would 
never have been. Metastasio, so 
to speak, hastened up, took him by 
the hand, looked into his face with 
a smile of a friend; and the rapid, 
unhesitating, thoroughact of friend- 
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ship was felt and never forgotten. 
His letters on this occasion are full 
of that tact, of that right balance 
between cordiality and reticence, 
between the desire to console and 
the fear of appearing to do so, 
which can come only from singu- 
larly delicate moral fibre. Fari- 
nello could no longer be useful to 
Metastasio, he could serve neither 
his avarice nor his vanity; he 
had lost all influence, but he had 
not lost his handsome fortune, his 
social standing nor his good name, 
and he could in no way endanger 
Metastasio. And Metastasio, so 
far from being a mere toady to in- 
fluential people, was singularly dis- 
interested and sincere where he 
could be with safety: he would 
have been the most grateful and 
generous of men had he not some- 
times been afraid. 

So Metastasio continued his 
life of idleness and indifference, 
writing a play or a copy of verses 
when absolutely required, but no- 
thing good ; withdrawing more and 
more from the world, complain- 
ing more and more of his health, 
never going to the theatre, to 
court, or to any party. While the 
man was thus fading away, his 
fame was growing daily. His 
works had been printed and re- 
printed in all parts of Italy, they 
were translated into French, Eng- 
lish, German, Spanish, and even 
into modern Greek; he was read 
in mud villages in Portugal and 
in wood villages in Russia; to 
foreigners he represented the whole 
sum of Italian poetry since Tasso. 
Voltaire, in his preface to Sémiramis, 
praised him up to the skies, with 
the usual addition of a little depre- 
ciation of Italy, operas and every- 
thing that was not French and 
Voltairian ; Rousseau praised him 
up to the skies pretty well every- 
where, with less critical acumen 
and backbiting; he had been made 
a member of every possible aca- 
demy ; medals were now being struck 
in his honour, and sent to him; 
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even the arch-heretic Baretti, who 
trundled about the world calling 
all established celebrities the most 
shameful names, wrote a splendid 
rhapsody on Metastasio, ending 
that he was truly a poet for kings 
and emperors (even Baretti, being 
an Italian of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, could find no 
higher praise than that). Letters 
pressed in from all parts of Italy, 
delightfully candid in their ob- 
trusiveness, letters from authors 
sending their works (which were 
always pronounced to be excellent), 
from learned men _ propounding 
their theories, from young men ask- 
ing for a rule of conduct, from 
young ladies confiding their aspi- 
rations and affections. Everyone in 
Italy had read and re-read Meta- 
stasio’s works to such an extent, 
that they felt quite intimate with 
him, persuaded themselves that 
they knew him most thoroughly, 
and that it was quite natural to 
confide everything to so omniscient 
a creature, just as they might lay 
all their ideas and troubles before 
the busy, but hopelessly intruded- 
on Madonna and St. Joseph. That 
Metastasio was the best, wisest, 
happiest of mortals seemed evident, 
even to the people who, like Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall and Dr. Burney, 
came into his presence on his Sun- 
day mornings. He looked so rosy, 
so cheerful, so placid, such a picture 
of rewarded philosophy and virtue, 
surely he must be the happiest 
of mortals. He was not par- 
ticularly happy, and perhaps took 
a pleasure in being so as little as 
possible: to be wretched was 
at least some little excitement 
in this monotony. His intimate, 
the Canon Perlas, with whom and 
Count Canale he went on year 
after year, jogging dully through 
the classics, wrote to some one 
(whom we are not told) that ‘ Meta- 
stasio is universally considered the 
happiest of human beings, but in 
reality no man is more unhappy 
than he. Since the death of the 
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Countess Althann, I have been 
his confidant ; I know his woes, and 
if I could tell you how great they 
are, I could greatly diminish your 
present grief, &c.’ Strong words. 
Heavy woes, heavy enough to make 
those of other men seem light; no 
man more unhappy than he! We 
pause before this awful announce- 
ment. But no, we cannot be made 
to condole, to pamper Metastasio’s 
sickly sentiment. 

And Metastasio, in his oldage, was 
not quite alone. The Martinez family 
with whom he lived were kind and 
deferential ; nor was thisall. About 
1769 appears for the first time 
(from out of a convent or school ? 
we know not whence) a third 
Marianna, a girl of singular in- 
telligence and great cultivation. 
She was called Martinez, the sister 
of Joseph Martinez, then the head 
of the family; but she was also 
called Metastasio’s pupil, his niece, 
his adopted daughter. Was she 
the daughter of the poet? Perhaps 
she was, perhaps she was not. She 
seems to have come into existence 
ready grown up. We never see 
her except as a very mature young 
lady, with the self-possession and 
independence of a spinster. Me- 
tastasio, who had little paternal 
instinct, but a great, cool liking for 
intellectual women, especially not 
too old (charming nymphs, as he 
called his blue-stocking correspon- 
dents), took much pleasure in Mari- 
anna Martinez, in perfecting her 
education, in making her into a 


p sort of female self. She had great 


musical talents, which were culti- 
vated to the utmost. A poor young 
scholar was got as a great bargain, 
to teach her the harpsichord and 
composition in return for board 
and lodging: he, in his threadbare 
coat, had the honour of sitting at 
table with the Abate Metastasio, 
listening solemnly to the great 
poet’s words; he often spoke of 
it later when he had become famous 
throughout Europe, and, having 
received an Oxford degree, was 
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called Doctor Haydn. Metastasio 
taught Marianna Martinez to sing; 
he sang beautifully himself, as 
befitted a pupil of Porpora and 
of the Romanina, and the intimate 
friend of Hasse, of the Faustina, of 
Farinello, of Jommelli; and Mari- 
anna turned out an exquisite singer, 
in the most noble and delicate style 
of the early eighteenth century, 
which was then being fast forgotten, 
so that Dr. Burney had no words 
to express his admiration of her. 
She was a good linguist, spoke 
German, French, English, and 
Spanish admirably, and was alto- 
gether a most admirable young lady. 
But withal a little cold: why did 
she not cure Metastasio’s melan- 
choly ? Why did she not marry 
him and cheer him by the sight of 
children? Perhaps she cared but 
little for this amiable old hypo- 
chondriac ; perhaps he cared for her 
only as a pupil, as a dependant, as 
a kind of nurse. However it may 
be, the appearance of domestic life 
is no greater with this daughter or 
quasi-daughter than it was in the 
case of his quasi-wife the Countess 
Althann : Metastasio had made him- 
self into a hopeless and typical old 
bachelor. 

Timorous he remained, timorous 
about his health and about his 
position. Farinello, the only re- 
maining old friend, had, after long, 
terrible, and unconcealed wretched- 
ness, finally consoled himself for 
his loss of power and for his 
loss of youth. The rest of his life 
should not be dismal: he took to 
him his nephews and nieces and got 
to think only of them. One day, 
in high pleasure, in intense friendli- 
ness, he asked Metastasio to become 
the godfather to his nephew’s child. 
There were other people enough 
whom he might ask ; Bolognese sen- 
ators, and Cardinals, and Neapoli- 
tan princes ; but Farinellodisdained 
them for the sake of his old friend. 
His old friend answered in most 
affectionate terms that he regretted, 
it was an immense mortification 
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to him, to disappoint his twin- 
brother, but he had recently refused 
to be godfather to the son of a very 
great personage, and great person- 
ages must not be trifled with. 
Farinello was vexed, but called the 
child after Metastasio all the same ; 
and soon after, having forgiven, 
astounded the poet by the proposal 
that he should leave Vienna and 
live the rest of his days in his 
house at Bologna. It seemed quite 
simple to the singer that Metastasio, 
having ceased to be of any use 
in Vienna, should be but too glad 
to abandon a sinecure, to realise the 
dream of which he was always 
talking, the dream of ending his 
days in Italy, out of that cold, 
proud, beggarly Austria where no 
one cared for him. Metastasio had 
indeed talked about his dear Italy, 
about the pleasure of seeing all his 
old friends again, of meeting his 
innumerable admirers; perhaps he 
even thought once over the plan. 
But to move, to travel (he was 
in the best health), to leave his 
tiresome old Viennese acquaintance, 
to give up drawling through Horace, 
to cease to be what he had been, 
and then to take up his abode in 
Farinello’s house, a house too in 
the country (Metastasio considered 
the country most unhealthy), full 
of noisy brats, of visitors, with 
a constant bustle and hubbub ; to be 
dragged out of his dear, dull routine 
into the life of other people—he 
shrank from the idea; his nerves, 
his sensitive nerves, could never 
endure it. He thanked his old 
friend and chose the philosophical 
course of staying where he was, of 
continuing the philosophical life he 
had hitherto led. 

So he did. The century drew 
towards a close, and Metastasio, 
who had been born with it, shrank 
and withered. Things had gradu- 
ally changed: mysterious forces 
were converging to form the revo- 
lution; all was palpitating with 
strange life, even at Vienna. The 
Viennese were beginning to remem- 
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ber that they were Germans, and 
instead of translations of Meta- 
stasio’s plays, they crowded to see 
Emilia Galotti and Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen ; the last years of Maria 
Theresa were being watched with 
impatience. In 1780 she died ; and 
with her seemed to die the old state 
of things. The bilious, impetuous 
Joseph cleared out a new road: 
down with the old ceremony, the 
old prudery, the old bigotry. He 
was a Frenchman at heart, a 
passionate admirer of Frederick the 
Great, a passionate disciple of Vol- 
taire, of Beccaria and of Filangieri; 
he would reform everything, and he 
began by thrusting out the clergy ; 
seized by that vertigo which made 
even the kings and emperors of the 
late eighteenth century hasten on 
the revolution which was to sweep 
them away. 

Metastasio disliked all this move- 
ment, this pulling ap of the bad 
old pavément over which he had 
jolted for sixty years. Moreover, 
new poets were arising in Italy, 
and a new mode of thinking. A 
wild young man, whose tragedies 
were fast supplanting Metastasio’s 
plays, came to Vienna with the in- 
tention of paying his respects to 
the old poet. But one day, as 
Alfieri was walking about the pro- 
menade, he saw a modest carriage 
stop before a splendid gilt coach, 
the door open, and a little bent old 
man of eighty get out, go up to the 
coach and stand obsequiously at its 
window, hat in hand. Alfieri saw 
it, and left Vienna without visiting 
Metastasio; a foolish, conceited, un- 
thinking, unsympathising piece of 
swagger, but which showed that 
the attitude even of the Italians 
was undergoing a change. 

Meanwhile, also, all Metastasio’s 
friends were dead, those friends 
with whom he had kept up a dull 
vacant correspondence for years; 
even those whom, like Jommelli, 
he had encouraged as youths, wert 
fast going; the century was dying; 
he who had belonged to it so com- 
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pletely, so slavishly, must die also. 
He shivered and moped in his third 
floor in the Kohlmarkt, surrounded 
by the obsequious, cool Marti- 
nezes, to whom that third floor, 
with all its contents, must so soon 
belong. Farinello, who was still 
as active and friendly as at forty, 
not being able since his depar- 
ture from Spain to send the poet 
snuff or chocolate, sent him Bolog- 
nese grapes, gingerbread, preserved 
peaches, and other indigestable good 
things; Metastasio smiled faint 
thanks, let Marianna Martinez eat 
the grapes, gingerbread, and pre- 
serves, and looked on vacantly. He 
was beginning to feel a great’yearn- 
ing after affection; to his singer 
friend he wrote oftener and oftener, 
short, tremulous notes; he thought 
of his twin-brother as he had 
been fifty years ago, the slender, 
light-stepped youth with the broad 
shoulders and triumphant voice ; he 
let himself, perhaps, be led back by 
this phantom of a man still living 
but long altered, to his own young 
days, to the summer walks across 
the park in Moravia, to the chats 
and games at cards in the Countess 
Althann’s rooms, perhaps even to 
the musical parties at Naples, when 
sixty years ago he, a brilliant young 
man of twenty-four, had seen the 
Romanina lead the boy Farinello 
to the harpsichord, while Scarlatti, 
Porpora, Leo, Vinci, Hasse, all the 
great composers, whose settings of 
his plays had been forgotten for 
forty years, looked on and lis- 
tened. ‘ Ah! adorable twin-brother, 
dearest Carlucciello,’ he wrote, 
‘how much I have to say to you 
and how little I can say! What 
can we do when we can do nothing ?’ 
What would he have said had he 
been able? Perhaps nothing; me- 
mories of old affections, vague de- 
sires for love were sadly and con- 
fusedly speaking within him. All 
that he would have said remained 
unspoken. He wrote no more to 
Farinello, nor to anyone. In the 
spring of 1782 he caught cold, fell 
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ill, and in a few days was beyond 
recovery. Pius VI., who had come to 
Vienna to humiliate himself and 
Catholicism before Joseph II. (who, 
having sore eyes, did not even 
go to met him), sent his bene- 
diction to the dying poet; the 
Nuncio brought him the sacrament, 
and as he took it he sang, strangely 
enough, a verse of his own paraphrase 
of the psalm Miserere; then he sub- 
sided into lethargy and silence. In 
those hours of isolation did he go 
over the past, remember Gra- 
vina, the Romanina, and the Coun- 
tess Althann, ask himself how 
much sweetness he had got out of 
that long life of philosophic pru- 
dence, of sacrifice to peace and 
safety ? 

A little later Marianna Martinez, 
most cultivated and best mannered 
of spinsters, sent off a long letter to 
the cavaliere Don Carlo Broschi, 
commonly called Farinello, at his 
villa outside the Porta San Felice, at 
Bologna, beginning, ‘ The loss of a 
mortal who did honour to humanity 
must be felt by all,’ &¢., and wind- 
ing up with thanks for a box of 
preserved fruit; the whole to in- 
form him, with all due ceremony, 
indifference and frigidness, that the 
Abate Pietro Metastasio had died 
on April 14, 1782. Very cold 
was this letter of the woman to 
whom, with her brothers, Meta- 
stasio had been as a father, and had 
left his whole fortune; cold as had 
been the letter, written sixty-four 
years earlier, by which Metastasio 
had informed those concerned of 
the death of Gravina. 

Farinello did not take it so coolly; 
to him Metastasio had never ceased 
to be the greatest of poets, the 
noblest of men, the dearest of 
friends. A few months later the 


great singer died, giving his last 
thoughts to a certain harpsichord 
and music books; all the rest his 
nephews might dispose of as they 
chose, but that they must keep, for 
it had been the gift of a saint, of 
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became of harpsichord and music 
books heaven only knows; the 
heirs of Metastasio’s ‘ adorable twin- 
brother’ left Bologna, and aban- 
doned his villa to utter decay. 
For ninety years did it stand 
empty and tenantless, dismantled 
and crumbling; a strange weird 
spot of desolation in the beau- 
tiful fields of corn and vines, for- 
gotten like the fame of its owner. 
The next year, 1783, in a little 
house of the Campo 8. Marcuola, 
at Venice, died an old couple, a 
German and his Italian wife, and 
no one noticed their end; the hus- 
band was Johann Adolph Hasse, 
the most famous Italian composer of 
the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the wife Faustina Bordoni, 
the most beautiful singer, the great- 
est actress of the day. Of the 
great melodrama of the year 1730, 
the joint work of poet and musi- 
cian, these four, Metastasio, Fari- 
nello, and the two Hasses, were the 
last, late survivors. A new school 
of music had arisen, a new school 
of poetry was arising: Cimarosa 
and Paisiello reigned without rivals; 
Alfieri and Monti were about to 
accede; the old heroic opera, the 
school which had produced the 
Olimpiade, Demofoonte, and Regolo, 
was extinct. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ture news of Metastasio’s death 
gave a shock to the Italians: to 
that generation he seemed ever 
to have lived, his works seemed 
always to have existed; many 
people had probably not realised 
the fact of his being alive until 
they heard that he was dead. He 
had been a name, familiar be- 
yond all others, a name associated 
with a hundred plots of operas 
which everyone seemed to have 
known ever since he existed, and 
with innumerable rhymes, strophs, 
and quotations which everybody 
seemed to have known almost be- 
fore he was born. But, living at 
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Vienna for fifty years, he was not a 
personality to his countrymen, and 
even the few who had known him 
in person or by letter, knew nothing 
whatever of his history. His death 
was felt as a surprise. A num- 
ber of new editions of his works 
were published, and the printers 
hunted greedily for every letter of 
his that could be discovered ; all the 
hungry literary priestlets set about 
compiling biographies of him, bare, 
barren and most often apocryphal. 
All the would-be men of letters 
penned his eulogiums, gushing, 
pedantic, full of quotations from 
Horace and Rousseau, enriched with 
foot notes in which they displayed 
their learning and lampooned 
their adversaries with equal want 
of connection. All the academics 
convoked all their members to a 
great church ceremony round a 
richly scrolled catafalque, or to a 
meeting in the black draped acade- 
mic rooms, and speeches were made 
and sonnets read and distributed. 
At Turin the literati gave Meta- 
stasio a grand funeral, with the 
famous Marchesi to sing; at Alex- 
andria the clever ex-Jesuit Cordara 
extemporised an immensely long 
and complicated oration; but the 
most was of course done at Meta- 
stasio’s own birthplace, Rome. The 
Arcadians all met at the Bosco 
Parrasio, heterogeneous, cosmopoli- 
tan, and rather frivolous Arcadians, 
very unlike those Metastasio had 
seen these sixty years before : Eng- 
lish milordi led about by tritons; 
German princes led about by equer- 
ries, artists, antiquaries of all na- 
tions, Angelica Kauffman, Piranesi, 
Gavin Hamilton, Tischbein, and 
Zoega ;a motley crowd not knowing 
very well nor caring very much what 
this Arcadian business might be. 
To them, the Abate Tarnuffi, former 
secretary to the Nuncio at Vienna, 
most Voltairian, Ossianesque, alto- 
gether fashionable of ecclesiastics, 
friend of Goldoni, of Gluck of 
Beccaria, of all that in those days 
meant rebellion, held forth in praise 
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of his dead friend Metastasio, show- 
ing how great a man and how very 
great a poet he had been. And 
winding up his discourse the Abate 
Taruffi declared that though the 
Italian stage had lost much in 
Metastasio, there was present one 
who could repair the loss; and he 
waved his hand gracefully in the 
direction of that singularly violent 
red-haired young man who drove 
the many horses and wrote the 
tyrannicide tragedies, and made 
love to the wife of the last of the 
Stuarts; singing, in the same 
breath, the requiem for Metastasio 
and the Te Deum for Alfieri. 

This incident represents a vast 
fact. Metastasio’s fame was indeed 
still alive, but it was a fame born of 
the past and not destined to live 
in the future. People continued 
to write, speak and even think 
ofhim as great, but the reality 
of his greatness came less home 
to them year by year. The civi- 
lisation of which Metastasio had 
been the spokesman, was breaking 
up; the work of art of which he 
had been the chief craftsman was 
falling to ruins. Metastasio had 
represented the awakening of the 
purely Italian mind out of the long 
slumber of the seventeenth century, 
its spontaneous shaking off of 
Spanish and erudite influences ; but 
this movement was now over; Italy 
had become cosmopolitan and 
eclectic, borrowing French, English, 
German and antique modes of feel- 
ing and thinking already of bor- 
rowing topboots, guillotine cravats, 
and Grecian sandals. Metastasio’s 
strong, delicate, natural, simply 
speaking and rapidly moving cha- 
racters were even more insipid to 
the enthusiastic admirers of Love- 
lace, of Julie, of Fingal, of Werther, 
and of Brntus than were his old- 
world wisdom, his old-world mo- 
rality to the readers of Diderot, 
Ronssean, and Chamfort. 

_To the Italians of the latter 
eighteenth century, saturated with 
every sort of exotic fashion, medleys 
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of every sort of cosmopolitan ex- 
aggeration, Metastasio was neces- 
sarily insufficient: he did not 
satisfy their craving for morbid 
sentimentation, for strong action, 
for bold theory; he did not help 
to drag them along towards that 
mysterious, magnetic future which 
hid the revolution. 

Moreover, Metastasio, who could 
no longer command sympathy in 
the closet, was rapidly ceasing 
to awaken admiration on the 
stage. The opera, such as he 
had known and treated it, had put 
all the action and dialogue into 
recitative, and had retained only 
the solo air or at most the duet 
for expressions of lyrism or pas- 
sion. Very early, as soon as the 
public had grown fairly acquainted 
with his plays, the recitatives had 
begun to be curtailed; later, the 
words of airs were changed to suit 
composer or singer ; little by little 
his plays became mutilated patch- 
works, Moreover, a gradual change 
took place in music; rhythm, ac- 
companied and concerted pieces de- 
veloped, while at the same time mu- 
sical forms became softer, slighter, 
less massive and heroic; boldness 
of modulation diminished, and the 
recitatives, become threadbare and 
monotonous, were gabbled over un- 
noticed, except when relieved by 
instrumental passages. As the 
recitatives became worse or less 
noticed, concerted pieces became 
more complicated, better and more 
popular: trios, quartets, and quin- 
tets were made out of Metastasio’s 
pages of recitative. The effect was 
obvious. Not only did the verses 
thus inserted by theatre rhymesters 
disgrace the original play, but the 
very play was deformed by the 
action, whose rapidity was its great 
merit, being arrested or rather 
forced to move in the tread-mill 
of concerted pieces. Anyone curi- 
ous to see what a play by Meta. 
stasio had become in the year 1790 
may compare the Clemenza di Tito 
as printed in his works with the 
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Olemenza di Tito as set by Mozart: 
the powerful opening scene between 
Sextus and Vitellia is fiddle-faddled 
into a duet, the rapid scene of the 
discovered conspiracy is drawn out 
into a quintet ; the pathetic meeting 
of Sextus and Titus is fugued and 
twisted into a trio, and the exqui- 
site outburst of Sextus’s remorse is 
frittered away into a long rondo, in 
which he repeats a dozen times and 
to all sorts of tunes—‘ Tanto affanno 
soffre un core—né si muore—di 
dolore.’ 

Meanwhile, the universal taste for 
whimpering, semi-serious comedy, 
which had already done so much 
harm to Goldoni in Italy, and to 
Lessing in Germany, affected even 
the opera. A famous singer, Mar- 
chesi, thought he could show off his 
fine figure to better advantage in 
modern dress than in the pseudo- 
antique works of Metastasian 
tailors, and could move more ladies 
to tears as a deserter, a reformed 
prodigal, or a gamester, than as a 
Roman consul; so he imported 
from France a number of plays of 
the lachrymose, middle-class sort, 
which were duly transformed into 
Italian opera texts. The heroic 
subjects, with Greeks and Romans, 
kings and dictators, were still kept 
for the stately gala performances, 
to which people went in full dress, 
in the powder, hoops, stockings and 
embroidered coats, which were re- 
placed in ordinary life by dresses 
@ la Brutus and a la Paméia, limp, 
lank, and draggled ; but the semi- 
serious plays, like the Nina pazza 
per amore, the Disertore, the Lo- 
doiska, the Agnese, were what people 
really enjoyed, what the great com- 
posers, like the delicately sentimen- 
tal Paisiello, worked at with the 
best will. 

The revolution had burst out; 
the old Italian states had been 
broken up, the Venetian republic 
had been dissolved for ever, the 
Papacy had been extinguished for the 
moment: a new state of things had 
suddenly arisen: it was the dawn- 
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ing of the nineteenth century ; the 
last hours of the eighteenth were 
striking. Alfieri and Monti were 
at their zenith, Ugo Foscolo was 
arising, the children were already 
born who were to be known as 
Alessandro Manzoni and Giacomo 
Leopardi; Metastasio was a thing 
of the past. Yet even then his 
name carried with it authority; 
he was no longer liked, no 
longer read, but he was still re. 
spected. About 1798 there came to 
Rome with the victorious French 
a strange republican sibyl, once 
a nun, a mystic, a saint; now a 
democrat, a philanthropist, a pro- 
phetess of progress, the Citizeness 
Clothilde Suzanne Courcelle La- 
brousse, who held forth before the 
Roman patriots in the mixed lan- 
guage of an encyclopedist and a 
fishwife, and whose long, rambling 
discourses, droll, sickening, pa- 
thetic, mixtures of politics, mid- 
wifery and Scriptural quotations, 
were printed by the republican 
printer Puccinelli; the original in 
wondrous French on one page, the 
Italian translation on the other. In 
this exceedingly rare little pamphlet, 
which gives a greater insight into 
the French revolutionary imvasion 
than all Botta’s volumes put to- 
gether, there is the following cu- 
rious passage, which we transcribe 
with the Citoyenne Clothilde Su- 
zanne Courcelle Labrousse’s own 
spelling and punctuation : 

Vous Romaines, qui vous pleignez de 
toutes ces choses, je va vous faire voir 
encore comme quoi tout vient en haut et 
que c’est d’un Romain dont est venue 
Yorigine de tout ceci au reste je va vous 
dire ce qui ma été raporté, car je n’en sai 
point positivement l'histoire; mais cela me 
paroit si vraisemblable que cela m’engage 
a le raporter, le principe de tout ceci vient 
dont d'un sertin Metastase qu’on dit etre 
de son origine un petit pauvre enfant de 
Rome, et qui se trouvant avoir la voile 
agrable chantoit souvant et vercifioit avec 
une grande facilité, gens d’étude, I'entend: 
ant lui dirent s'il vouloit venir avec eux 
quil lui aprendroit quelque chose qui lui 
faciliteroit a ce tirer d’affaire, lui soudain 
accepta, et fit tant de progres que dans peu 
temps il les surpassa a tous, cela etant 
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demanda au Pape de ce temps 1’a une pen- 
sion pour vivre afin de ne penser qua 
l'étude, le Pape l’ayant constament refusé 
il s’en fat a Viene, soudain ses talans firent 
du bruit, et parvinrent a Marie Therese 
Imperatrice, qui le voulut voir, et elle en 
fut si satisfaite qu'elle le fit Regent de ces 
enfants qui comme tout le monde sait 
étoient en grand nombre, comme ce Me- 
tastase étoit vraiment éclaire, il faisoit 
presenter a cette cour que ’homme quoi 
quil soit d'une grand naissance, il n’est pas 
pour cela dans le vrai plus grand que le 
reste des hommes, et qu'il n’est pas pour 
cela plus a l’abri des evenements de la vie 
que tout autre; enfin en conséquence des 
principes qu'il insinuoit a cette cour l’Im- 
peratrice fit aprendre a tous ses enfants 
un art comme l’agriculture ete. tout comme 
sils eussent été obligé d’avoir besoin de 
cela pour vivre, a ses filles, elles leur 
faisoient balier leur chambre ete. et lors 
que les grands de sa court le voyoient, et 
quvil lui observoient qu’elles n’auroient 
jamais besoin de ce savoir etc. ; elle leur 
repondoient hela! qui lesait, de sorte donc 
que se soit par principe ou par pres- 
sentiment que ce fesoit cette cour; mais 
reste qu’étant imbue de ces sentiments; 
ils se disposoient deja, et disposoient toute 
chose aux evenements du temps. . .de maniere 
quetoute ses lumieres s’étant rependues dans 
toutes les cours et des cours dans le peuple 
il en resulté joint a tant autres circon- 
stances favorables ; a caque les choses en 
sont venues ou elles sont, ainsi Romaines 
prenez vous en a vous mémes, et non a 
dautres.' 


Whether the Roman citizens, 
citizens ex-abati, ex-princes, ex- 
spies and ex-flunkeys, assembled at 
the republican club in the month of 
Floréal of the year six, were deeply 
impressed by the truth of Citizeness 
Iabrousse’s remarks, whether they 
ever took Metastasio into considera- 
tion as a philosopher, a philanthro- 
pist, and the original cause of the 
revolution, we shall never know. 
All that we do know is that as 
apoet Metastasio was daily losing 
ground. By the end of the last 
century his plays had been trans- 
formed into monsters which could 
scarce be recognised as his ; in the 
first years of this century they had 
disappeared altogether from the 
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stage, routed by the invasion of 
pseudo-knights, pseudo-chatelaines, 
pseudo-pages, pseudo-ghosts and all 
the other supposed representatives 
of chivalry which came with roman- 
ticism from Germany to France, 
and from France to Italy. 

Driven from the opera stage, 
Metastasio could find no asylum on 
the tragic stage ; his plays were now 
useless as operas, and had always 
been unavailable as tragedies: they 
could never be declaimed, and they 
now ceased to be sung. Off the 
stage everything was against Meta- 
stasio; he was not descriptive, not 
oratorical, not elegiac; he was dra- 
matic, and his swift, impetuous 
action, his light, firmly-marked 
points of pathos, appeared to the 
reader dry and bare, thin action and 
thinner pathos, imbedded in in- 
sipid gallantry and entangled in 
complicated plots. The eye, run- 
ning rapidly over his blocks of 
blank verse, was for ever arrested 
by those continual little lyrical 
strophs, insignificant little appen- 
dages which stood out like flou- 
rishes from the white paper. Ifany- 
thing was remembered, it was these 
strophs, these pretty, insignificant 
little similes and conceits, formerly 
given over by the poet, who had done 
his work, to the composer who was 
to begin his; trifles of little value 
save as a theme for melody and 
vocal execution, trifles in which the 
opera of the eighteenth century paid 
for having been almost an acted 
tragedy by becoming almost a 
motionless concert. These re- 
mained, and on these Metastasio’s 
fame began to rest; on these 
rhymes, which had been intended to 
be enlarged, changed, given new 
metre, new movement, new life, 
breadth and dignity by music, but 
which, when read off, were a mere 
pretty, ridiculous little fiddle-faddle. 

Thus Metastasio was gradually 
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placed in a position in which he 
could never be fairly judged, the 
position of an unacted dramatist, of 
an unsung song writer; while at 
the same time, the general way of 
thinking and judging became neces- 
sarily hostile to him. The Italians, 
checked by the French invasion in 
this self-elaborated civilisation of 
the eighteenth century, had become 
pedantic and utilitarian ; the litera- 
ture of the days of former freedom 
and the literature of aspiration after 
future liberty, were alone valued ; 
in their reviving national spirit, in 
their state of struggle against op- 
pression, the Italians disdained that 
artistic life which had made them, 
as it seemed, the ssthetical slaves, 
the jesters of the rest of Europe. 
Metastasio had belonged to the 
slavish eighteenth century, had 
been a court pensioner, a flatterer 
of the house of Austria; he was 
utterly scorned; his works, which 
had been opera texts, were reviled 
as effeminate pieces of trumpery, 
which, with their falsified history, 
their royal pieces of perfection, their 
love-sick heroes, their roulades and 
their ritornellos, had been good only 
to amuse tyrants and to enervate 
slaves; artistic Delilahs, sending the 
nation to sleep with meretricious 
delights, that it might awake to find 
itself shorn of its strength and blind 
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to its shame. Even now, when 
criticism is getting the better of 
enthusiastic injustice, Metastasio is 
scorned and, at the best, condoned; 
his jesting and unconscious pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled, and people 
write of him almost in his own mock 
humble words: ‘In the eighteenth 
century there lived a certain Abate 
Metastasio, a tolerable poet among 
bad ones.’ This is all the recog- 
nition he receives from the intel- 
lectual classes: if his works are 
still reprinted, it is for the benefit 
of old-fashioned prigs, who think 
him a safe moralist ; of uncultured 
gushing women, who think him a 
consolation in unhappy love; of il- 
literate peasants, who use his plays 
on their own stages of planks and 
sheets. His true worth, which is 
“his artistic worth, will be recognised 
only when the eighteenth century 
shall cease to be studied merely as 
a precursor of the nineteenth; when 
the musical efflorescence of the last 
century shall be recognised as a 
national and artistic phenemenon 
analogous to the plastic efflorescence 
of the Renaissance; and when with 
this musical efflorescence shall be 
associated the efflorescence of the 
tragic drama; when, in short, the 
Italians shall recognise that their 
last great artistic gift to the world 
was the opera. 


Vernon LEE. 
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JOHN AIKIN, M.D. 
By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


SHORT time ago I was very 

much struck and amused on 
looking over a set of old letters be- 
longing to my mother, with the 
marked contrast presented between 
the habits and manners of a medical 
student of the last century and 
those of the same order to-day. 
These letters were written during a 
period extending over forty years, 
and were addressed to his sister 
Anna Letitia, afterwards the cele- 
brated Mrs. Barbauld, by my great- 
grandfather, John Aikin, M.D.4 The 
name of Mrs. Barbauld, I think, is 
not yet doomed to complete obli- 
vion, She was a real genius as well 
as a highly cultivated, brilliant, 
good, and charming woman. If for 
nothing else, all true lovers of 
poetry will remember her for those 
exquisite stanzas, which Words- 
worth would have given much to 
have written, beginning, ‘ Life, I 
know not what thon art.’ 

But there is less known of her 
brother and life-long intimate friend, 
and he does not deserve to be for- 
gotten, He wrote several works in 
conjunction with his sister; and, 
in particular, by far the greater part 
of that celebrated book for children, 
Evenings at Home, for which she 
generally has all the credit. Dr. 
Aikin’s part of it, however, includes 
the best pieces, among others the 
well-known ‘Eyes and no Eyes.’ 
TheAikins werea remarkable family, 
and formed part of a group of lite- 
rary, cultivated, highly conscien- 
tious Nonconformists, of a kind now 
extinct. John Aikin’s father was 
another John Aikin, D.D., a man of 
great learning, and, it is said, of 
almost perfect life; his mother was 
the daughter of the Rev. John 
Jennings, of Kibworth Harcourt, 
Leicestershire, a descendant of the 


ancient family of Wingate. Their 
only daughter, afterwards Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, was born on June 20, 1743, 
at Kibworth, and her brother John 
on January 15,1747. In 1758 the 
family removed to Warrington, in 
Lancashire, on Dr. Aikin being ap- 
pointed classical tutor to the once 
celebrated Warrington Academy, 
which boasted among the names of 
its professors those of Dr. Priestley 
and Dr. Enfield. 

John Aikin’s medical education 
began at an early age, that of four- 
teen, when (in 1761) he was appren- 
ticed to a Mr., afterwards Dr., 
Garthshore, of Uppingham, and he 
spent great part of the next two 
years in that gentleman’s house and 
at Dr. Pulteney’s, in Leicester. This 
latter gentleman must have con- 
ceived a great affection and respect 
for his young pupil, as he left him 
a legacy of 1,000l. thirty-eight 
years after, never having seen him 
again during that time. During all 
his absence from home he wrote 
voluminous letters to his sister 
‘Nancy,’ as he often calls her, in 
which he makes the fullest confi- 
dences of his numerous love affairs, 
for John Aikin was of a most inno- 
cently amorous nature; discusses 
learned books, sends her transla- 
tions in verse of Latin poets, or 
original love songs, poems, and 
* rebuses.’ 

Contrast these often high-flown 
elaborate epistles, closely written in 
a small neat hand over a large folio 
sheet, with the hasty scrawl of a 
modern young man, Such letters 
have ceased to be produced ; a cen- 
tury ago they were read and re- 
read, and carefully preserved. The 
mould in which John Aikin was 
cast is broken, and the medical stu- 
dent of our day is a curious and 
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complete contrast. We do not com- 
pare this man of the past with the 
worst type of the present—the hero 
of a hundred rows, well known at 
the police courts, a frequenter of 
music halls, and the quasi-patriotic 
singer of the ‘Jingo’ war song; 
there are plenty of clever, steady 
young fellows now, who go through 
their university and hospital studies 
with honour, and who develop into 
the ‘ good doctors’ who are every- 
body’s friends, but even they do 
not at all resemble the young man 
of 110 years ago, who read ‘ Young’s 
Night Thoughts for the first time 
with great pleasure,’ and made re- 
flections on ‘the deceitful bubble, 
grandeur.’ 

Perhaps, as a young man, Dr. 
Aikin was a little bit of a prig and 
a pedant, and one cannot help 
laughing over some of his flowing 
periods; but in after life he was a 
good and noble man, as well as a 
highly gifted one, and, all his love 
affairs over, he made a most de- 
voted husband to his ‘ tender Patty,’ 
avery sweet woman and an adoring 
wife; and his children had the 
greatest reverence and love possible 
for him. He was a very precocious 
youth, certainly ; in a letter to his 
sister when he was with Mr. Garth- 
shore, and was about the age of 
sixteen, he describes the result of 
a visit to Leicester, where he fell 
a victim to the charms of a cer- 
tain young lady in the following 
manner : 

‘Letcester [date wanting]. 

‘ My dear Sister,—I received your 
agreeable letter, which I thank you 
for, and will for the future set you 
a better example than I have done, 
Lown, by writing oftener. . . . Oh, 
dear sister, what great reason we 
have for thankfulness for the pre- 
servation of our dear parents; a 
blessing we never can sufficiently 
acknowledge, and which calls for 
our warmest prayers for the con- 
tinuance of. I sent a letter to my 
father about a week ago from 
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Leicester (where I have been to 
keep Mr. Pulteney’s shop for ten 
days), which I hope he has got... . 
I think I may without boasting say 
that my actions have discovered no 
very vicious inclination as yet, and 
I hope I shall always behave con. 
formably to the excellent precepts 
and examples I have had set before 
me. But yet there is one circum- 
stance in my temper which I confess 
alarms me, not that it is in itself 
blamable or vicious, but as it re. 
quires such a strength of mind to 
prevent its being so, and to keep it 
within the bounds of prudence,’ 
This preamble sounds very awful, 
but he goes on to relieve his sister’s 
mind. ‘Not to keep you in sus- 
pense, it is that passion of the mind 
which exalts us to the noblest sen- 
timents and actions, and yet too 
often proves the source of the most 
rash, imprudent and absurd beha- 
viour ; in short, itis the love of one 
sex to the other, which I perceive 
very strong in me. You may 
imagine from my freedom in owning 
it that I don’t think there is any 
reason for being ashamed of such 
an affection of the mind; on the 
contrary, I think it, when rightly 
placed, a strong motive for good 
behaviour, and a proof of a mind 
inclined to the most tender and 
amiable feelings: but when I con- 
sider how many of the wisest and 
best of men have been made u- 
happy by it, it is apt to raise several 
melancholy reflections in me.’ As, 
he says, he has the blessings of 
parents who ‘ condescend to make 
friends of their children,’ he can 
conceal nothing, and ‘to them, 
therefore, I shall without reserve 
lay open whatever discoveries | 
have made relative to the power 
this passion has in my heart, and 
shall fully explain my case, follow- 
ing the method of a patient to his 
physician. I have several times 
felt some symptoms of my disorder, 
but never met with an object 
capable of exciting any consider- 
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able degree of it till my late visit 
to Leicester. It was there, at a 
gentleman’s, a neighbour of Mr. 
Pulteney’s, where he was very inti- 
mate, that I got into company with 
a young lady who was upon a visit. 
As the gentleman was a very friendly 
man, and lived very near us, I used 
often to go and sit in his shop to 
chat a little with him and his men 
(he was a linendraper), and so had 
frequent opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with this young 
lady. To give yousome description 
of her, she was not one of those who 
strike you at first sight, but I dis- 
covered in her such a gentle, mild, 
and affable temper, accompanied by 
the winning charms of innocence 
and modesty, that the friendship I 
entertained for her soon turned, in 
one of my amorous constitution, to 
tender love. This was less to be 


wondered, as in this desert town of 
Uppingham my heart, though natu- 
rally so inclined to friendship, has 
never yet found any object, male or 


female, to exercise that affection 
upon. For a while I was extremely 
happy in the enjoyment of her com- 
pany, till the dreadful time of parting 
came. What I felt I will not at- 
tempt to express ; I had presence of 
mind enough to keep my behaviour 
from being very remarkable, and as 
soon as I got out of town, to drown 
thought as much as possible, I set 
spurs to my horse, and fled from my 
fair enemy and myself with the 
utmost precipitation. It was not 
till I got home that I felt how 
great my loss was. Everything in 
this dull place seemed more dull 
and gloomy, and such a dark des- 
pair seized my very soul, that I 
declare I would not undergo the 
pangs of that evening for any re- 
ward, unless very extraordinary 
indeed. For several days I may 
almost say I suffered a separation 
of the soul from the body, for I know 
not in what other terms to express 
the void I felt in my mind. At 
length reason began toreturn. The 
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first thing I considered was the im- 
probability of ever seeing her again, 
as she lives thirty miles from Leices- 
ter. I next thought of the impro- 
priety of one at my age’ (his parents 
would quite agree in this, I fancy) 
‘making any engagements of that 
kind; and so by these and other 
reflections, but principally by the 
hurry of business I am engaged in, 
I have dissipated in great measure 
the uneasiness I laboured under.’ 

This philosophical state of mind 
coming to his aid, the young lover 
found himself able to live without 
the charming society of the fair 
unknown, and was not long in re- 
placing her image by another. The 
attack this time was not of a serious 
nature, though the account of its 
symptoms fills a large folio sheet 
closely written. On June 1o, 
..., he was able to assure his sister 
that a ‘certain young lady,’ though 
not forgotten, and still thought of 
with ‘tender regard and high es- 
teem,’ was no longer an object of 
‘ardent love.’ It turns ont that she 
was a Miss Wilkinson, of Chester- 
field, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Richard Wilkinson. 

‘IT am so exact, in order that 
you may know and approve of my 
choice if you see her. Don’t take 
the word choice in a wrong sense. 
I only mean the choice of a subject 
to talk upon, or perhaps write 
verses upon’ (certainly he could 
not now be very ardently in love), 
‘for as to anything else, I am not 
so blind as not to see the folly of 
any particular choice at my time 
of hfe and condition. 
assure you I have not the vanity 
to think my idle sing-song at all 
comparable to what I see by the 
specimen you sent me you could 
do. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to writeasong, especially when 
the name of your nymph happens 
to be easily suited with a rhyme. 
I once made a pretty good silly 
song upon the name of Judy, though 
that is not an extraordinarily good 
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rhyming one. But what must I 
do with Esther, Miss W.’s name ? 
Could you find me out a worse 
one, not excepting Keren-Happuch? 
I believe I must change it, and I 
think Asteria will be as well as 
any, but I must raise my style to 
the grandeur of the name. 

‘I had wrote thus far above a 
week ago, since which time Dr. 
Garthshore has been here and put 
us all, especially me, into such a 
confusion and hurry about the bills, 
&c., that he has put the ladies and 
Leicester out of my head. So fickle 
and inconstant are we men! If 
a number of employments can keep 
me from spleen and melancholy, I 
think I have a great advantage in 
my various capacity of medicine. 
compounder, steward, and book- 
keeper for both shop and house, 
companion and confidant to my 
master, poet, and, to crown all, 
dun; for I have the agreeable office 
of getting in all Mr. Garthshore’s 
old debts, an office which I find 


bears much harder upon my good 
nature than any operation in sur- 
gery.’ 

He finishes his letter with in- 
quiries about his ‘ pappa,’ and his 
duty and love both to him and his 


mamma. In November 1764, John 
Aikin went to Edinburgh to pur- 
sue his medical studies. At this 
time he was in his eighteenth year, 
though it is difficult to imagine 
from his style of composition and 
the nature of his studies that he 
was not five or six years older; 
but all the Aikin family were ex- 
traordinarily precocious; his sister 
Anna Letitia, for instance, is said 
by her mother to have read at two 
years and a half old as well as 
most grown-up women. The fol- 
lowing letter gives an account of 
a journey from Lancashire to Edin- 
burgh of that day : 
‘ EprnsurcH: Nov. 15, 1764. 

- » . « « [set out from War- 
rington on Oct. 31: there were 
four in the coach besides Mr. Per- 
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cival and me, upon the whole agree- 
able company enough. We came 
no farther than Wigan that even- 
ing, where was a great fair, which 
caused so much hurry and confusion 
as almost entirely to prevent one 
sleeping that night. The next day 
we breakfasted at Preston, which 
with regard to situation, breadth 
of streets, and grandeur, I think 
may be called one of the finest 
towns of its size, and which is very 
considerable in England, at least 
it excels all 1 have seen. We got 
to Lancaster to dinner, which is a 
charming, neat, pleasantly situated 
town, though not equal to Preston 
in size and breadth of streets. We 
got to Kendal that night, which is 
a very large handsome town. From 
thence we set out next morning in 
a post-chaise, and after travelling 
through a very hilly country, though 
here and there diversified with 
fruitful valleys, we got at night to 
Jarlisle. This is but a mean city, 
both with regard to size and beauty 
of buildings, but the country about 
it is very good. Next morning we 
found the country grow worse and 
worse the nearer we approached 
Scotland, and crossing the Esk, bid 
adieu to England. Immediately I 
perceived a sensible difference in 
the face of the land and the dress 
and speech of the inhabitants. We 
soon came to a most wretched coun- 
try indeed, the ground round us 
being one open, extensive, dark 
plain, where Churchill’s lines did 
not appear at all exaggerated : 
Far as the eye could reach no tree was 
seen, 
But nature clad in russet scorned the lively 
green. 
After travelling some dreary miles 
in dreadful roads along the flat 
country, we came to a more hilly 
one which, though as barren, was 
more agreeable. At night we arrived 
at Moffat, which is a good vil- 
lage, adorned with some handsome 
houses, but sure nothing could ex- 
hibit a more complete picture of 
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wretchedness than the few cottages 
we met with on the road, built of 
mud, and having a kind of breach 
in the wall for the entrance, and a 
hole at top to let out the smoke 
and let in the light. The next 
day’s (Sunday’s) journey was really 
most romantic and agreeable. We 
continued ascending from Moffat 
till we gained the summit of an 
extremely high hill, from the side 
of which spring the rivers Tweed, 
Clyde,and Annan. From this hill, 
when clear, both seas may be seen. 
The so much boasted Tweedside did 
not answer my expectations, as 
there is the same unvaried land- 
scape of a narrow and not very 
verdant valley, without any trees 
or even shrubs, except near some 
laird’s house, where there is always 
a small plantation. We now and 
then saw a wretched, meagre-look- 
ing shepherd tending his lean flock, 
with his plaid wrapt about him, 
looking just like an old coverlid of 
a bed, for the men wear a kind of 
green or blue striped plaid, and 
only the women the parti-coloured 
ones, like our morning gowns. At 
11 or 12 o'clock we _ overtook 
several people, mostly women, going 
to kirk, with their stockings and 
shoes in their hands. We got to 
Sir James Nasmith’s (Mr. Car- 
negie’s uncle) to dinner, when we 
met with a most friendly welcome. 
Sir James is accounted the most 
polite man in this part of Scot- 
land in the true sense of the word, 
making every one easy and happy 
about him. He is a person of. fine 
taste, and has made a spot around 
his house which forms a most 
agreeable contrast to the bleak hills 
around. A large wood and well 
stocked park of deer, a fine verdant 
green before the house adorned 
with statues, show what culture 
and art can do when nature bas 
been the most unkind. We met with 
Miss Carnegie and Miss Anderson 
there. I think Miss C. a very 
agreeable young lady. Sir James 
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insisted on our staying all night. 
Next morning we got away, and 
reached Edinburgh at night. 

‘This is a city of small extent, but 
the most populous in proportion I 
believe in Europe. There is one 
long street runs the whole length, 
and two or three parallel to it. 
Almost all the rest of the city 
consists of lanes joining these streets. 
The middle of the High Street 
makes a fine appearance, the houses 
being all from six to eight stories 
high. It is well lighted at night, 
and always full of hackney coaches 
and chairs. There are two or three 
very handsome squares.’ 

Here follows a very unsavoury 
description of the habits of the 
populace in the Wynds. These 
good people of the last century are 
sometimes not over particular in 
what they say, unfortunately. Good 
old Mrs. Aikin, the mother of Mrs. 
Barbauld, writes often with a plain- 
ness of speech which would horrify 
a modern lady. The young doctor 
goes on to describe his life at 
college : 

‘Iam agreeably enough settled 
within the college (which is a dis- 
mal-looking old place, by the bye). 
My landlady is a very cleanly 
person, and I have two very agree- 
able companions in the house and 
have found several pleasant ac- 
quaintances among the students. 
I am much obliged to Mrs. Mac 
Guffog for introducing me to her 
brother-in-law’s, Mr. Hunter’s, 
family.’ Mr. Hunter was the cele- 
brated surgeon of thatname. ‘You 
would be surprised at the temper- 
ance and regularity that reigns 
here among such a number of 
students. I am pleased to find 
that the English have so good a 
character for sobriety. The Irish 
and Americans are the most loose, 
but on the whole I don’t think there 
is to be met with in any college a 
set of students who seem to regard 
the purpose they come for so much.’ 
Let us hope the same may be said 
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of the Edinburgh medical students 
in our day. ‘Idleness is quite a 
disgrace here. Most of the pro- 
fessors seem to have too much 
neglected the art of elocution ; some 
of them speak in quite a vulgar and 
ungrammatical way. I find (with- 
out partiality) that the English 
make the most agreeable acquaint- 
ances. There is a kind of mean- 
ness in the generality of the Scotch 
that always sticks by them and 
shows itself on many occasions. 
The Irish have a very bad character 
here, as there is never a quarrel 
without an Irishman being con- 
cerned in it. Three of them played 
one of the professors a scandalous 
trick. It is the custom to give 
them their fees wrapt in paper. 
All three were paying together, 
and they agreed that one of them 
should present three halfpence in- 
stead of three guineas, and all were 
to share in the saving. When it 
was discovered it could not be 
charged on anyone in particular, 


and they all persisted in denying it. 
Since that time the professors 


always look at their money.’ John 
Aikin was not altogether pleased 
with Edinburgh, and he did not 
find the ladies, in whom he always 
took so lively an interest, so much 
to his taste as in some other places. 
He says, concerning the Edinburgh 
ladies: ‘First with regard to 
beauty, which our sex by its ad- 
miration, and yours by its envy of 
it, have in some measure acknow- 
ledged to be the most important in 
women,’ [Oh, Dr. Aikin!] ‘And 
here I must own that the ladies of 
high and middling rank are more 
generally handsome than ours are, 
that is to say, if beauty consists 
merely in regularity of feature and 
fine shape, but I think they have a 
kind of uniformity and dullness 
that makes them seem to me less 
agreeable than the sprightliness 
and freedom of an English lady, 
though less handsome. I must also 
confess that they are more im- 
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proved by education and can con. 
verse more rationally than our 
ladies; but to balance that, ours 
seem to have much more softness 
and delicacy, greater sensibility and 
more of the tender affections. So 
that upon the whole a Scotch lady 
would make the best correspondent 
in a high-flying Platonic style, yet, 
for a wife, there is no danger of 
my preferring them to the English 
dames, who, I believe, fulfil the sta- 
tion better (and sometimes worse) 
than any others. This is my own 
private opinion of the Caledonian 
nymphs, only, observe, I have only 
spoke of those of a higher order, 
for as to the lower class of females 
mere words are wanting to express 
their sluttishness, ugliness, and, in 
short, every disagreeable quality. 
No such thing here as a fair milk- 
maid or handsome chambermaid. 
I write this letter in my friend 
Bostock’s room, who is just the 
same easy, unconcerned fellow as 
ever, and I believe he is not capti- 
vated with any of the Edinburgh 
damsels. It is his opinion that 
there are more pretty women in 
Lancashire than all Scotland. As 
I believe my friend is far from being 
a woman-hater, 1 must suppose 
him to be prejudiced in his opinion 
by one of the Lancashire witches. 
I think he is a little whimsical, for 
to my knowledge he has had, i.., 
supposes himself to have had, every 
disease he has yet studied about. 
The students here in general are 
very studious, and as regular and 
sober as can be expected from 4 
number of young persons without 
the least authority to control 
them. ... 

‘I am sorry to hear the incov- 
venient fashion of wearing hoops 18 
revived in London ; it does not seem 
to have made its way here yet. As 
to the rough toupees it seems to mé 
an operation not much inferior t 
the trepan, and I think the inven- 
tress of it and the false curls de- 
served to be trepanned for having 
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so little taste as to spoil one of the 
chief ornaments of a woman’s head 
(N.B. I mean exterior ornaments). 
We must all in some measure follow 
the fickle goddess Fashion. I my- 
self am obliged to have my hair 
drest and powdered four times a 
week. Bostock is an exception to 
this rule, as he obstinately adheres 
to his former method of wearing 
his hair in spite of all the powdered 
fops in the college.’ 

Dr. Aikin seems to have gone 
through his course at Edinburgh 
with great credit, though he was 
carried away, by some of the ‘ pow- 
dered fops’ apparently, into a few 
excesses. In a letter dated April 29, 
1765, when he was nineteen years 
old, he says : ‘ Between you and me, 
I had like to have carried these 
Bacchanalian pleasures too far ; for 
I began to have too great a relish 
for them, so was obliged-to use 
some violence to my inclination to 
bring myself off from them.’ But 
he kept wonderfully free from his 
other propensity, for in the same 
letter he says : 

‘I hope I shall miss my May-fit 
this year. It is very near ap- 
proaching it, and yet I don’t know 
one lady here whom I would prefer 
to another. Thank God, I am 
grown wiser.’ 

He thinks it may be owing to 
the hardening influence of his pro- 
fession that he is less susceptible of 
the tender passion. He had lost 
ina great measure his feelings of 
pity and compassion for the suffer- 
ings of his fellow creatures, as he 
found it impossible to possess the 
strength of mind which would en- 
able him to be conversant with the 
distresses he had to relieve with 
any degree of comfort and yet feel 
& proper de of true pity and 
sympathy. And he omdianer that 
he can now ‘see a leg cut off with 
as much composure and as unfint- 
tering a heart as I formerly could 
@ person blooded.’ 

I fancy most medical students, 
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however kind-hearted, go through 
the same experience now, without 
moralising upon it and drawing the 
conclusion that from the same 
cause love, ‘ the twin sister of pity,’ 
had also lost its first power. He 
had just been reading Clarissa, and 
ventures, with all deference to the 
‘general opinion, to think it more 
fitted for the perusal of gentlemen 
than ladies. He sends messages to 
the Miss Rigbys, Lissy (the heroine 
of last year) and Sally, and re- 
marks that he remembers the time 
(before this hardness of heart came 
on) when he could have fallen in 
love with Sally, ‘but now I had 
rather see a fine muscular dead 
subject than the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton. There’s bravado for you’! 

On September 29 he writes : 

‘This summer upon the whole 
has been far from agreeable to me, 
as I have suffered more sickness 
than ever before.’ (I am afraid the 
Bacchanalian excesses had some- 
thing to do with it). ‘ But I believe 
it will be the most useful one I 
ever passed, as I hope to be a better 
man for it as long as I live. I 
must own I had need of some such 
wholesome physic. Happy are 
you, my dear sister, in having a 
mind so pure and innocent as not 
to stand in need of such correction. 
I hope my constitution has suffered 
no lasting injury, and I shall be 
very careful how I do anything to 
injure it.” On April in the follow- 
ing year he writes his last letter 
from Edinburgh, and it appears that, 
just as he is about to leave them, 
his insensibility to the charms of 
the Scotch ladies is inclined to 
give way. Acertain Miss Nisbet, 
with whom he spent a ‘most agree- 
able evening’ at her mother’s house, 
he describes to be ‘ one of the most 
agreeable girls I ever met. She is 
very handsome, very lively, very sen- 
sible, plays finely on the harpsichord 
andsingsenchantingly. After supper 
we fell to expounding rebuses, most 
of them Miss N.’s own composing. 
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To crown all, an impromptu acrostic 
was composed with the assistance 
of everyone in the company which, 
oh wonderful to relate, was not 
only verse, but not quite nonsense. 
This put me in such a poetical hu- 
mour, that in coming home I could 
not sleep till I had composed six or 
eight rebuses, from which I expect 
to get great honour. I shall in 
some measure regret leaving Scot- 
land. In spite of old English pre- 
judices I must own that the ladies 
here are less trifling, and the gen- 
tlemen more polite, sensible, and of 
a more liberal turn of mind, than 
among our countrymen. No such 
thing here as a country squire who 
has no ideas elevated beyond those of 
his fellow hunters the hounds, very 
little card playing among the young 
ladies, and no sots among the young 
men. It isa pity that the women 
have no notion of a je ne scais quoy 
called delicacy ; it does not look well 
to see a fine lovely creature striding 
two yards at every step. After 


all I think I will go to England 
for a wife, but perhaps live with her 


in Scotland.’ He left Edinburgh 
in good humour with its ladies 
after all, but escaped without 
agony this time such as he had 
experienced when torn from ‘ As- 
teria.’ 

Leaving Edinburgh in 1766, he 
next pursued his medical studies in 
Manchester, where he was ‘ appren- 
tice,’ or, as we should call it, assis. 
tant, toa Mr. White. He says of 
this state: ‘Though the condition 
of an apprentice must necessarily 
have something disagreeable in it, 
I am certain mine has less than 
most. I have no ungenteel services 
to perform, and am treated in a 
gentlemanlikemanner. Mrs. White, 
when she has no company, generally 
asks me to tea with her, and with 
regard to diet in general, I believe 
I never lived so elegantly. The 
conveniences I most want are those 
for washing myself’ (he seems to 
have been stinted in towels), ‘so that 
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I should be obliged to you to send 
me a couple ofnapkins. I have got 
an excellent warm coat, or roque- 
laure, which is infinitely more con- 
venient and comfortable than a 
great-coat, and besides, has a very 
doctorial air.’ 

All this time the star of a certain 
Miss Lissy Rigby was in the ascen- 
dant, and in this letter he sends five 
songs, set to popular tunes, in her 
honour. One begins : 


How sad and gloomy seem’d the day 
That from my Lissy bore me, 

No cheerful thoughts to gild the way, 
And all looked dark before me. 


He suggests that his mamma, who 
knows all the tunes, should sing 
them. 

Lissy and Sally Rigby, in con. 
junction with Miss Aikin, conspired 
to break the hearts of half the 
Warrington students, and must 
have seriously interfered with the 
Academic course, one would think. 
They all married—Miss Aikin 
throwing herself away on the 
worthy, fussy, afterwards crazy 
little Huguenot, Rochemont Bar. 
bauld; Lissy Rigby marrying a Mr. 
Bunny ; and her sister Dr. Parry, 
of Bath. Among Mrs. Barbauld’s 
numerous admirers, the celebrated 
John Howard was one,as my mother 
lately discovered in her search 
amongst old letters. Dr. Aikin was 
an intimate friend of Howard’s, who 
left him his literary executor. 

In a letter from Manchester, 
dated January 6, 1767, our young 
practitioner describes an expedition 
he made with his master, Mr. 
White, to take a man’s leg off. ‘I 
had no very agreeable ride, both 
going and coming back by myself, 
and the roads extremely slippery, 
and the weather very cold. I rode 
a mule, and found the exactness of 
Homer’s description of their way of 
travelling. I think Pope has it, 
“o’er hill, o’er dale, o’er plain they 
go;” they still keep the same jog- 
trot, unmoved by whip or spur. 
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However, they have an easy pace, 
and are pretty sure-footed.’ 

In spite of hard work in his pro- 
fession, John Aikin still found time 
for his beloved reading, though he 
is half inclined to blame himself for 
indulging in it, as he says he begins 
to think that reading, ‘ except in the 
way of my profession, is a mighty 
idle employment.’ A friend of Mr. 
White’s the surgeon, had written a 
tragedy, which the ‘apprentice’ 
revised, and pronounced to want 
‘re-touching,’ though certainly a 
work of genius. His appetite for 
literature was omnivorous, and he 
mentions an immense variety of 
books which he found leisure to 
devour. In medical skill he was in 
advance of his age, and, contrary 
to ordinary usage at that time, pro- 
nounced against the practice of 
‘loading a patient with drugs,’ 
which he is no fonder of doing than 
taking them himself. In 1769 the 
King of Denmark visited Man. 
chester. Dr. Aikin describes his 
visit to his sister. ‘He (the 
King) stayed here all yesterday. I 
have had the honour, with many 
thousands more, of seeing this 
pretty master of a King, who, if 
dressed in woman’s clothes, might 
pass for a delicate miss. Imagine to 
yourself a slender white-faced youth 
with a large head of flaxen hair and 
tolerably regular features but to- 
tally inexpressive, and you will see 
this potent monarch, this absolute 
master of the lives and fortunes of 
a numerous people, What a jest 
upon mankind considered in a 
ludicrous light, or what a humili- 
ating circumstance to human nature 
considered seriously! But though 
men may be compelled to obedience 
and submission, yet we had a strik- 
ing proof that station alone cannot 
long make a person appear great 
even in the eyes of the vulgar. 
When once the first impulses of 
curiosity were satisfied, it was sur- 
prising what a languor of sentiment 
succeeded. O grandeur! what a 
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deceitful bubble thou art; thou 
cheatest more those who possess 
thee than who view thee at distance. 
. .. Butatruce to moralising ; here 
come the races to drive away these 
speculations. Let us see what 
pleasure will have to say for itself; 
welcome plays, assemblies, concerts 
and all the bewitching engines of 
her power. But while the giddy, 
dissipated crowd pursues the fan- 
tastic imaginary means of happi- 
ness, let us, my sister and my friend, 
apply to the source of all enjoy- 
ment; while some are votaries of 
ambition, riches, and pleasure, let 
us worship contentment, that be- 
nign power without whose influence 
no condition is happy, and with 
which all are tolerable.’ After some 
more in this strain, and quotations 
from Cunningham, he remarks: 
‘I don’t know how it is, but de- 
scribing scenes of gaiety and 
pleasure throws me into an ab. 
stracted and contemplative mood. 
Such inconsistencies in my mind 
make me suspect something wrong 
in my intellectual frame which I 
can’t reduce to order, but in what- 
ever humour I am, believe me your 
most affectionate brother.’ The 
image of Lissy and various other 
transient images which had given 
him what he was wont to call his 
‘May-fits’ of love, had to yield 
to his various employments ; for 
besides his real business he was en- 
gaged upon a Critique on Gray, was 
reading Cicero, and drawing. He 
compares his love indeed to the 
Scotch ‘ twopenny ale, which being 
exceedingly flat and meagre by 
nature, before they drink it they 
place in bottles before the fire. As 
soon as the heat sets it fermenting, 
bounce goes the cork and the 
liquor fumes and froths at a strange 
rate, but as soon as it cools it 
relapses into its former flatness. I 
must own I find my love prove 
arrant bottled small beer. The fire 
of Lissy’s eyes soon makes it fer- 
ment, but when cooled by absence 
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it soon becomes dead and flat. 
Well, is this not better than flam- 
ing away like burnt brandy ? ’ 

This was after a visit to War- 
rington, and a brief spell of the old 
enchantment under Lissy Rigby’s 
bright eyes. 

At this time he went to London, 
to attend the class of the celebrated 
William Hunter, and lived at the 
town house (in Bloomsbury Square) 
of his uncle, Mr. Jennings, of Har- 
lington, the old family house of the 
Wingates, in Bedfordshire. 

He writes to his sister that he is 
living in as ‘ calm domestic a way 
as ever he did in the country. I find 
I can be as retired and composed 
in Bloomsbury Square as in the 
Butter Market. I have once in- 


deed been at the play. The Hypo- 
crite was acted, which was done 
just tolerably, very little better than 
Edinburgh or Manchester actors; 
but the entertainment made amends 
for all. Itwasarepresentation of the 
Stratford Jubilee, and consisted of 


a few humorous scenes of the bustle 
and hurry of the place, closed by 
the pageant that was designed to 
be performed at Stratford. This 
was a grand procession of cha- 
racters in the principal plays of 
Shakespeare in the proper dresses, 
and acting in dumb show the cha- 
racteristic expression of their parts. 
Imagine to yourself the pomp and 
luxury of feeling to see the finest 
spectacles in nature pass in review 
before us, recalling the ideas of 
what had filled us with the sub- 
limest emotions of the heart. It 
was impossible better to display the 
vast variety and extent of the poet’s 
genius. Then how more than 
mortal was the sensation to see the 
statue of the great master, drawn 
in a triumphal chariot, close the 
world of his creation. We paid 
him a sort of idolatry, and I believe 
never was a poet more honoured in 
the feelings of his countrymen. 
Everybody seemed to enter into it, 
and to recognise at first sight the 
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personages of the procession. This 
is all I have to say of public exhi- 
bitions. I have not yet seen the 
lions, the tombs, the waxworks, or 
any of those sights that we country 
folks are expected to admire and 
yet laughed at for it. I just stept 
in to see the model of Paris, and a 
beautiful sight it is. It covers a 
fine square table of eighteen feet 
by twenty, and all the streets and 
buildings are in exact proportion. 
The river is looking-glass and the 
public walks are all filled with 
artificial trees upon a ground of 
green cloth.’ 

Our young men of the nineteenth 
century would find a procession of 
Shakesperian characters in dumb 
show, followed by a plaster figure 
of the poet, and a model of Paris 
18 feet by 20, rather ‘slow’ I am 
afraid. 

‘ You will want to know how I like 
all the good folks I am with—why, 
extremely well. Iam much in my 
aunt’s good graces, and really she 
possesses many good qualities. I 
am agreeably surprised in finding 
Patty so clever a girl. She has 
great sense, and when a little re- 
serve is worn off, is very chatty 
and good humoured. I don’t know 
but I may—but it is soon enough 
to mention anything of that sort.’ 

This contingency thus hinted at 
came to pass very rapidly. 

Mr. Jennings was very rash, un- 
less he secretly desired the result 
which was destined inevitably to 
follow the introduction of a young 
man of so ardent a temper into the 
family where there was an agreeable 
unmarried daughter. Of course 
John Aikin fell very rapidly in love 
with his sweet cousin Patty, and 
became engaged to her. ll the 
‘ Lissys ’ and ‘ Esthers,’ &c. &c., of 
the past faded into nothingness, and 
Patty reigned in their stead. 

He announces his engagement 
thus to his sister : 

‘Yes, my dear sister, you may 
now congratulate me upon an occa- 
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sion I can scarcely say you ever 
could before, the mutual affection 
of one who deserves all the love a 
fond heart can lavish upon her. 
You may indulge the thought of 
a sister already near your heart in 
kindred and affection, but I hope 
to be still nearer as your brother’s 
dearest attachment, and as one 
who must make herself more be- 
loved as she is more known. All 
my supposed volatility must here 
be for ever fixed into constancy, 
for she has bound me by the dear- 
est, tenderest tie, she has convinced 
me that I have her affections as 
she has mine. You will know how, 
dear Nancy, to distinguish between 
rant and rapture, between heat of 
the imagination and ardour of the 
heart. I have known the time when 
Icould easily express more than I 
felt; now my feelings want ex- 
pression. Poetry is too artificial, 
prose too languid, and I must be 
contented to let my heart express 
for me in the way it finds best 
suited to its emotion. Suppose 
you were to write to Patty. It 
could not be improper, and I am 
sure would be well received.’ In 
all his letters his mention of his 
Patty is warm and tender; he says 
he feels at his heart ‘ what a trea- 
sure I possess, and have no wish so 
ardent as to give her that happi- 
ness which she so well deserves 
from me.’ 

He is overwhelmed with peni- 
tence at some offence he had given 
her, which she forgave before he 
asked it, and all the ardour of his 
affectionate nature concentrated 
itself at once and for ever upon 
the woman who proved herself 
indeed a treasure to him. The 
cousins were married in 1772, and 
the marriage was a true and happy 
one. 


When his fine mind fhad given 
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way in his last illness and he 
was the mere wreck of his 
former self, his love for his wife 
survived. My mother, who re- 
members him well and describes 
him as a most charming companion, 
relates a touching trait of this last 
illness. Sometimes in the irrita- 
tion of disease he would speak 
sharply to those about him; his 
wandering wits would keep the 
impression of the cross words and 
he would rise in the night to beg 
his wife’s pardon for them. 

Dr. Aikin died at Stoke Newing- 
ton after a long, and on the whole, 
happy life, in 1822. His sister, 
Mrs. Barbauld, the friend of his 
life, survived him three years, and 
died also at Stoke Newington, where 
she had gone to live to be near her 
brother and his family. The Bar- 
baulds, having no children, brought 
up Charles Rochemont Aikin, one 
of her brother’s sons; and the Harly 
Lessons were written for this Charles, 
my grandfather, who followed his 
father’s profession. He married 
Anne, the daughter of the once 
celebrated Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, 
one of the Warrington tutors, and 
the friend of Charles James Fox. 
Charles Aikin was highly respected 
both in his private and professional 
life, and died in Bloomsbury Square. 
Another son, Arthur, was a dis- 
tinguished scientific man, the author 
of the Ohemical Dictionary, and 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 
He was, as well as one of the most 
learned chemists of his day, one of 
the most modest, kindhearted, and 
unassuming of men. He died un- 
married. ‘The only daughter who 
grew up, Lucy, is well known, not 
only by her writings, but also for 
her conversational powers and 
general cultivation, and was on 
terms of intimacy with the best 
literary society of her day. 





THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


T isadeep and pregnant saying 
of Dr. Newman’s' that ‘here 
below to live is to change, and to 
be perfect is to have changed often ;’ 
a principle which has been other- 
wise expressed by the Dean of 
Westminster? — ‘ We sometimes 
think that it is the transitory alone 
which changes, the eternal which 
stands still. Rather the transi- 
tory stands still, fades, and falls 
to pieces; the eternal continues, 
by changing its form in accordance 
with the movement of advancing 
ages.’ And the more we learn 
of the natural world, the more 
do we see how this principle runs 
throughout the whole of creation. 
The ‘everlasting hills,’ ‘old ocean,’ 
these are changing and wasting 
and being renewed day by day. The 
friend whom I met to-day for the 
first time for ten years retains—so 
physiologists declare—no part of the 
material frame with which I then 
shook hands; yet he is the same 
man, and he proves his identity 
by having the same affections, the 
same reminiscences, which he pos- 
sessed when we parted. And if we 
turn to the political world the 
same phenomenon meets us. The 
English monarchy is the same now 
as it was a thousand years ago, 
though Queen Victoria differs from 
King Alfred not more in outward 
life and manners than in the form 
and extent of the sovereignty 
which she wields. The principles 
of English law are the same now as 
they were under the Plantagenets 
—nay, we might even say, as they 


were under Edward the Confessor; 
yet few Acts of Parliament are 
in force now that were made two 
centuries ago. The House of 
Lords is the lineal successor of the 
Witenagemot and Great Council, 
yet few of its members sit by 
a title older than two centuries; 
the House of Commons is the 
same assembly that was summoned 
by Simon de Montfort, yet its 
position in the State, its authority, 
its system of representation, and 
the qualifications of its members 
have been utterly changed. Or, to 
take one more instance, the English 
language which we speak to-day 
is the speech in which Alfred wrote 
his Dooms and which Hengist and 
Horsa brought in their keels from 
England beyond the seas, yet to 
read the language not of Alfred only 
but of Piers Plowman we need 
to study it as a foreign tongue. 

If, then, all things which endure 
are by an unfailing law subject 
to change, the more we hold the 
Christian Church to be a Divine 
and undying institution the more 
readily must we acknowledge that 
it too has changed and must change, 
that it above all other institutions 
must preserve its identity by 
changing its form. Nor would any 
well-informed member of the Roman 
communion think of denying this 
of hisown Church. Dr. Newmanin 
his book on Development lays down 
an elaborate system of developmentin 
doctrine ; and what is true of one 
department of Church life, and that 
the one which is commonly held 


1 See Newman on Development of Doctrine, ed. 1878, p. 79 


2 Memorials of Westminster, p. 551. 


See also Boswells Johnson, vol. iii, p. 273, 


where, on some one quoting from a Spanish poem— 
‘ Lo que era Firme huid solamente, 
Lo Fugitivo permanece y dura ’"— 
Johnson exclaimed, ‘Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalis— 
‘“ Tmmota labescunt, 
Et qu perpetuo sunt agitata manent.”’’ 
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to be the most fixed and invariable, 
he must surely admit to be true of 
others. Hooker,* whom we may 
take as on this point a typical 
witness among English divines, 
lays down that ‘the Church, being 
a body which dieth not, hath always 
power, as occasion requireth, no less 
to ordain that which never was 
than to ratify what hath been done 
before.” And Dr. Lightfoot in his 
essay 4 on the Christian Ministry 
lays down broadly that ‘the king- 
dom of Christ, not being a kingdom 
of this world, is not limited by the 
restrictions which fetter other so- 
cieties, political or religious. It is 












































































in the fullest degree free,comprehen- 
} sive, universal.” In its bearing on 
, the special subject of the ministry 
h I shall have occasion to quote this 
y passage later, but meanwhile, in 
2 laying down the principle of the 
d freedom of the Church from all 
= restrictions, it assuredly implies 
bo that it is not fettered by that 
ly greatest of all restrictions, the 
ad incapacity for change. If indeed 
it were incapable of change, this 
- would be the strongest possible 
ect argument that it is of human and 
he not Divine origin. A machine con- 
- tains in its construction no provision 
one for development or adaptation to 
hat B varying circumstances, but a plant 
ges can adapt itself and change accord- 
ons ing to the requirements of its 
by surroundings. 
any Granting, then, that the Christian 
nam ® Church is not unchangeable and 
this & therefore temporary, but eternal and 
iD & therefore changeable, the question 
~~ suggests itself, If, as most thinking 
ntin men believe, the present and the 
one ff coming age is destined to witness 
— very great and far-reaching changes 
he in the political and in the social 
sphere; if a great revolution is 
on, being silently worked out, not by 





force nor by legislation, but by the 
Irresistible stream of events ; if the 
mechanical and scientific and in- 
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tellectual advance of the present 
century are bringing about a new 
age as surely as did the printing 
press and the ‘ new learning’ of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth—what is the 
destined future of that institution 
which most Christians regard as the 
Divinely instituted means for the 
regeneration of humanity, as the 
Divine type of all human society ? 
What outward and inward modifi- 
cations, what new developments, 
what changes of form, may we 
expect it to undergo, or rather 
to initiate and carry through by its 
own inherent vitality? In what 
direction and of what character 
may we suppose that its growth will 
be? 

If this question is to be deter- 
mined by the character of its sur- 
roundings and by the pressure of 
external circumstances, it clearly 
becomes important to ascertain 
what the surroundings will proba- 
bly be. And in this inquiry one 
phenomenon of recent times seems 
to claim the first place. Whatever 
we may think of it, and however we 
may account for it, the fact cannot 
be denied that alongside of an 
unparalleled activity in all good 
works on the part of the Church 
there exists an amount of detach- 
ment from Christian observances, 
and still more from Christian 
belief, such as in Germany has 
reduced Christians to a minority 
and in England is sufficient to 
cause serious anxiety to all who 
believe that with Christianity are 
bound up the best interests and 
hopes of human society. And what 
is specially to be remarked is that 
this falling off from religious belief 
and religious communion is taking 
place not, as in Bishop Butler’s 
time, among frivolous and light- 
minded persons who took up with 
unbelief because it was the mode, 
nor yet among loose-livers seeking 
to rid themselves of the restraints 





* Eecle ‘. Polity, b. v. ch. viii. see. I. 
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of religion,> but among thoughtful 
and intellectual men of pure and 
sober lives, men anxious above all 
things to know the truth and to do 
their duty. It may be, indeed, as 
some think, that this is but a tem- 
porary phenomenon, and that the 
Church may safely go on her way 
and ignore it; but most men who 
look below the surface seem agreed 
that it is but the beginning of the 
sharpest and most searching trial 
that the Christian faith has had to 
undergo. And if Christianity is 
destined to emerge victorious it 
will hardly be by the same weapons 
that she used in the last century. 
Noi that theological dialectic will 
count for nothing; evidences, phi- 
lology, textual criticism, the col- 
lation of manuscripts, the weighing 
of authorities, and, again, discussions 
on the supernatural and fixed laws, 
all will have their part to play. 
But if Christianity is ever to esta- 
blish an undisputed supremacy over 
the minds of men, it will not be by 
intellectual so much as by moral 
methods ; it will be by conquering 
first their hearts and afterwards 
their convictions. In an age like 
the present, in which the struggle 
for existence leaves but little op- 
portunity for the cultivation of the 
softer side of human nature, for 
the development of sympathy and 
unselfishness and the love of man- 
kind, we may well believe that the 
sight of a society based on the recog- 
nition of all that is noble in human 
nature, united in allegiance to the 
realised ideal of humanity, and 
existing for no selfish purpose, but 
simply to fight for right against 
wrong, for good against evil, for 
light against darkness, would draw 
men’s hearts together like a magnet. 
The aspect of the Christian Church 
which the coming age will need 
will be that of a representative 
pattern of what human society 
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should be, a nucleus round which 
all that is good and noble and 
unselfish and pure might rally and 
organise itself. Such a pattern and 
such a nucleus is not presented by 
the disunited, disorganised, often 
mutually hostile, Christendom of 
the present day; it would not be 
presented if any one of the actually 
existing competing organisations 
should swallow up the rest, and 
develop itself freely according to 
its highest ideal. Indeed, there are 
not wanting those who hold that 
the Christian society must be first 
resolved into its primitive elements, 
and reorganise itself with reference 
to the wants of the new age, before 
it can work any deliverance in the 
earth. But in the spiritual as in 
the political sphere reform and 
natural growth are to be pre- 
ferred to revolution and cataclysm, 
and the work of adapting the old 
to the new is a more hopeful if 
a less showy work than that of 
sweeping away the old and starting 
afresh on an altogether new ground- 
plan. It may be, indeed, that for 
a time men will more and more 
stand aloof from existing religious 
organisations, that for a time the 
wilderness rather than the temple 
will be the scene of spiritual growth, 
but it can hardly be that any great 
revival of social religion should not 
take these organisations as at least 
its starting-point. 

We may reasonably assume, then, 
that the Church of the future will 
be a natural and progressive de- 
velopment from the Church of the 
present. And if we ask in what 
direction external circumstances 
are likely to exercise a modifying 
influence on Christendom, it seems 
probable that it will be in the 
direction of a gradual drawing 
together of the various religious 
organisations which are now more 
or less widely separated. The 


® It still, however, remains to be seen how far a generation which should have grow? 
up without the restraints of outward religious profession would retain unimpaired ts 


standard of morality. 
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external pressure of scepticism, of 
indifferentism, of agnosticism, of 
secularism, can hardly fail to 
compel the different regiments of 
the Christian army to lay aside 
some of their mutual jealousies and 
to come to some kind of common 
nderstanding as to the conduct 
ofthewar. Symptoms of such 
* movement are not wanting even 
now. Not to mention the rapid 
growth of a federal union among 
Nonconformist Churches, which has 
been alluded to in a previous 
article, it is certain that the 
mutual bitterness which used’ to 
prevail between Nonconformists 
and the Established Church is 
already greatly softened, and that 
such meeting-points as the Com- 
mittees for the revision of the Old 
and New Testaments, in which, 
under the direct authority of Con- 
vocation, Churchmen, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Unitarians are en- 
gaged in preparing the English 
Bible of the future, or as the 
Christian Evidence Society, in 
which, under the auspices of 
archbishops and bishops, Dissenters 
and Churchmen alike are invited 
ky writing and by speech to 
meet in fair argument the unbelief 
of the day, are both symptoms and 
means of a drawing together for 
the end which is common to all 
alike, such as indicates at least 
the tendency of future movements. 
Perhaps the Christian Church may 
find a useful pattern in the great 
political example of the union of 
Germany. When Louis Napoleon 
declared war against Prussia he 
expressed an insidious hope that 
the Southern German States would 
see in his attack on the great power 
of the North a blow in defence 
of their separate liberties: but 
without a moment’s delay the whole 
nation rushed together and offered 
to their rulers only the choice 
of federation or abdication. Great 
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as had been the jealousies and the 
mutual suspicions of North and 
South, of Protestant and Catholic, 
of Prussian and Bavarian, all these 
melted away and disappeared in 
the presence of a danger which 
threatened the common fatherland. 
Their separate polities were pre- 
served unimpaired; no Wiirtem- 
berger became less a Wiirtem- 
berger, no Bavarian less a Bavarian, 
but all became more distinctly and 
actively German as soon as it 
became apparent that German in- 
dependence could only be secured 
by German unity. And it may 
be that the pressure of danger 
from without will do what the 
cohesive principle within has hither- 
to failed to do, and will force the 
various Christian denominations 
to acknowledge each other as co-or- 
dinate parts of one great army, and 
to agree upon such methods of co- 
operation as may increase their 
efficiency and save waste of power. 
In one respect, no doubt, the ana- 
logy fails, as all analogies must 
fail somewhere. United Germany 
is an organised body under one 
head ; united Christendom must be 
content—at any rate for long—to 
acknowledge that organic unity 
is impossible, and that even federal 
union must assume the loosest 
and most elastic form if it is 
to endure the strain which must 
come upon it in an age of increasing 
divergency of opinion. It may be, 
indeed, that ages hence the pressure 
of some great danger from without 
or of some great need from within 
will drive the Churches of the 
future to merge their individuality 
and enter into some closer form of 
union, as the separate tribes of 
Israel were driven by enemies 
without and corruption within to 
ask for a king; but for the present 
at least it is likely that the free 
play of individual liberty, subject 
to loyalty toa common Head and a 


6 See Faser’s Magazine for October 1878, p. 514. 
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common cause, will be found more 
valuable than any external and 
organic unity. 

It is easy, no doubt, to discredit 
all such speculations as to the 
future as visionary and unpractical, 
and to point to the existing di- 
visions of Christendom as a proof 
that disunion must be accepted as 
its normal condition. It must be 
so accepted as long as Christians 
refuse to look at more than one 
side of a question, or to admit that 
there may be truth in both of 
two apparently opposite views. 
But there are signs in the present 
day of a readiness to admit that 
truth is not a monopoly of any one 
sect or party, and that what ap- 
pears an adverse view may be, after 
all, only complementary to one’s 
own. For example, in the matter 
of Church government it has 
usually been held that the ideal 
Church would be one great organ- 
ised society composed of an infinite 
number of congregations, just as 
a State is an organic whole com- 
posed of an infinite number of 
families; but towards the end of 
the sixteenth century there sprang 
up a theory that the congregation 
is the Church, and that Christianity 
recognises no higher or more com- 
plex organisation. It has been 
usual to assume that these two 
views are exclusive of and irrecon- 
cilable with each other, and much 
erudition and ingenuity has been 
spent on the controversy between 
them ; but it is now coming to be 
acknowledged on the one hand 
that the congregation is an integral 
and to some extent independent 
element in the Church, and on the 
other that congregationalism pure 
and simple is too rudimentary an 
organisation for the complex life of 
the present day. The movement 
in the direction of parochial coun- 
cils in the Established Church, 
ineffectual as these bodies must be 
without legal recognition and de- 
finite powers, and the rapid and, as 
some think, perilous development 
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of new functions on the part of the 
Congregational Union among the 
Independents, are undesigned testi- 
monies to the growing conviction 
that in the Church of the future 
provision must be made for both of 
these principles, and that as_ the 
Imperial Parliament and the local 
vestry have each their necessary 
functions in the State, so the ideal 
Church organisation must include 
and harmonise the wider and more 
complex with the narrower and 
simpler element. 

Coincident with this has been a 
corresponding modification of view 
on the subject of Church govern- 
ment and the ministry. The tra- 
ditional and at one time universally 
accepted view was, that one and only 
one form of Church government had 
been Divinely instituted, and that 
the power of the keys, the author- 
ity to admit to or exclude from the 
Christian society, was supernaturally 
transmitted by a special order of 
men. Nor did the Reformation at 
first make any breach in this theory. 
A serious difficulty indeed arose 
where the bishops remained faithful 
to the old order of things and refused 
to accept the Reformation; but 
here the exigencies of controversy 
invented or revived a theory that 
the first and second orders of the 
ministry were essentially one, and 
that therefore presbyteral succession 
was valid where the episcopal 
could not be had. Even Congre- 
gationalism in its earlier days did 
not venture upon a home-made 
ministry, and pastors of other con- 
gregations were called in to lay 
hands upon a newly chosen minister. 
It was not till George Fox in the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
founded the Society of Friends that 


a recognised sect formulated the | 


doctrine that the Christian society 
is independent of a special order of 
ministers. Nonconformists indeed, 
and in a hesitating way the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church of 
England, have long since given up 
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ministry in any other sense than 
that in which all ‘the powers that 
be,’ whether in Church or State, 
are Divinely authorised; but the 
Apostolical-succession theory is still 
tenaciously cherished by the High 
Church party. But, on the other 
hand, a large body of Christians are 
coming to the conclusion that how- 
ever necessary a fixed ministry may 
be as a matter of convenience and 
for the division of labour, and how- 
ever valuable episcopacy may be as 
a venerable link with the past, yet 
essentially the Christian society is 
democratic and not oligarchic, and 
that a Church without a ministry, 
however practically inconvenient 
and even impossible, is not theore- 
tically inconceivable. And _ this 
view, which forty years ago caused 
so great a name as that of Arnold 
to be cast out as evil by a vast 
number of good people, has of late 
years been enunciated without re- 
monstrance by one who has just 
been nominated by our Conservative 
Premier with universal applause to 
the great Bishopric of Durham. 
To continue a quotation made 
above, Dr. Lightfoot lays down 
that the Christian society’ ‘ has no 
sacred days or seasons, no special 
sanctuaries, because every time and 
every place alike are holy. Above 
all, it has no sacerdotal system.’ 
And though he limits this assertion 
afterwards, as any practical writer 
must do, by the admission that no 
society can hold together without 
officers, and that therefore the 
Church cannot fulfil the purposes 
for which she exists® ‘ without 
rulers and teachers, without a 
ministry of reconciliation—in short, 
without an order of men who may 
m some sense be designated a 
priesthood ’—yet he also lays down 
with the utmost breadth and clear- 
ness that in the theory of Chris- 
tianity the priesthood is ‘ coexten- 
sive with the human race.’? The 


* Lightfoot’s Philippians, p. 179. 
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trath is that, as was pointed out in 
a former article,'® the belief in a 
specially and exclusively appointed 
form of government has ceased to 
be held in the civil and is fast 
dying out in the ecclesiastical 
polity. The Divine right of kings 
has long ceased to be believed in any 
sense that would hinder reasonable 
men from sympathising with the 
French Republic, or even from 
acquiescing in a republic in Eng- 
land if royalty were other than it is ; 
and in the same way the Divine 
right of bishops is held by only a sec- 
tion—an important section, doubt- 
less—of the Church, and the great 
majority of those who think about it 
at all accept episcopacy as they do 
monarchy—as an ancient and histo- 
rical form of government, which 
it would be very undesirable to re- 
linquish provided and so long as it 
can adapt itself to changed times 
and circumstances. A man would 
be pronounced a fanatic who on 
a priori grounds should denounce 
the French Republic as no true 
State and should desire the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and most rea- 
sonable persons would pronounce the 
same judgment on one who should 
refuse to recognise as Churches 
organised bodies of Christians, es- 
tablished or unestablished, because 
they lack episcopacy. 

Such a change of view as to 
Church government is coincident 
with a tendency to add to the num- 
ber, and somewhat to diminish both 
the emoluments and the position, 
of the bishops. There is, indeed, 
much to be said in an artificial and 
semi-feudal system of society like 
that of England for making the 
chief officers of the Church con- 
spicuous, wealthy, and dignified. 
But with us changes usually rather 
come of themselves than are made 
on any theoretical ground; and 
when it is seen that a man like 
the Bishop of Truro can ‘ do’ upon 


* P. 180. * Pp. 182, 
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3,0001. a year, the question will 

assuredly gradually occur to men, 

Is it necessary to force upon our 

ecclesiastical governors the position 

and the requirements of a temporal 

peer, not only in respect of a seat 

in Parliament, but also in respect 

of that social and domestic splen- 

dour whichare, after all, not essential 

to the influence or the importance 

of the office? And if, without 

coming to Sydney Smith's idea of 

gig bishops, the English were thus 

to some extent assimilated to the 

Colonial episcopate, a step would 

be taken towards the abolition of 
that social inequality which more 
than anything else checks the’ 
growth of kindly feelings between 
the Established and Unestablished 
Churches. Spiritual peerages and 
palaces are confessedly a survival 
of the feudal system, and it may be 
reasonably questioned how far they 
are in harmony with the more 
democratic society of this later age. 
This, however, is matter of detail, 
important for our present purpose 
only so far as it affects that general 
widening and popularising of all 
religious organisations to which 
probably we must look forward in 
the Church of the future, and 
which would undoubtedly tend to 
weaken the intense denominational- 
ism which still characterises English 
Christianity. 

It may perhaps sound strange to 
many ears if we say that the 
Church of the future must pro- 
bably be more secular and less reli- 
gious than the Church of the past. 
It may be urged that one of the 
characteristics of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, one of the prominent 
evils which brought about the 
Reformation, was its intense secu- 
larity. The Court of Rome was 
more shamelessly corrupt and venal 
than any merely secular court 


dared to be. The worst abuses—the 
traffic in advowsons and the like— 
that we are labouring to get rid of 
now, are survivals of that evil time. 
Quite true. 


Worldliness and even 
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paganism had invaded the Church, 
and had made her a house of mer- 
chandise. That was an irreligious 
secularity. But what we would 
gladly see in our day is something 
of a religious secularity—not the 
world invading the Church, but the 
Church taking possession of the 
world, adopting as her motto the 
grand old pagan line 





Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 





puto. 
It has been the fault—perhaps the 
inevitable fault—of the popular 
revivals of religion since the 


Reformation that they have tended 
to produce a somewhat technical 
and separate type of religion, and 
to lead men to think more of the 
fature perfecting of a small number 
of the human race in heaven than 
of the endeavour to improve the 
conditions of this present life. 
And the result has been that many 
branches of social reform have 
come to be regarded as quite apart 
from religion, and where a religious 
element has been recognised in 
them, as in the case of art and of 
education, it has been because they 
had some point of intersection with 
technical religion, not because they 
were capable of benefiting mankind. 
A clergyman has been permitted— 
by all at least but the more puritanic 
section of religionists—to interest 
himself in art, but it must be art 
of an ecclesiastical kind. It has 
long been acknowledged to be the 
duty of the clergy to promote 
education, but it must be edu- 
cation in connection with the 
Church. To help the poor has 
always been recognised as a reli- 
gious duty, but in practice it has 
come to be held that almsgiving— 
that least helpfal and often most 
hurtful form of help—is religious; 
but the improvement cf their dwell- 
ings, and the opening up of new 
branches of industry, and the asser- 
tion of the rights of labour, 1s 
secular. When an election turned 
on a question of Church rates, or 
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Church endowment, or Church es- 
tablishment, it was thought natural 
and right for the clergy to take an 
active part in it; but on a question 
of labour, or cheap food, or inter- 
national justice, a clergyman must 
not interfere, on pain of being 
called a political parson. ‘ What 
has a Christian man to do with 
politics ?’ is a question which has 
been often asked, and with the 
assumption that it admitted of only 
one answer, but to which we should 
be disposed to reply, ‘ Much, for 
the very reason that he is a Chris- 
tian.” In days when the end of all 
things was supposed to be at hand, 
when the unspeakable iniquities of 
a Nero made men turn with relief 
to the expectation that the earth 
and everything in it would soon 
undergo a baptism of fire, to stand 
utterly aloof from the world lying 
in wickedness was the only course 
possible; but now, when popular 
opinion at least acknowledges the 
Christian standard of right and 
wrong, and when a non-Christian 
system of ethics lays it down that to 
live for others is the only true life, 
the Church that stays her hand 
from any kind of work for the good 
of society as being not religious 
must stand self-condemned. It is 
in this sense that the Church of the 
future may well be more secular 
and less religious; not as holding 
up a lower standard, not as diluting 
her morality to meet the taste of the 
world, but as being ready for any 
work —educational, social, politi- 
cal, sanitary—that can promote the 
good of men, as esteeming nothing 
common or unclean that can affect 
the wellbeing of society or the 
peace of nations, as being prepared, 
like Charles Kingsley, to cast off the 
surplice and leap the churchyard 
wall if there is a fire in the neigh- 
bourhood to be put out. Nor need 
we fear that by so doing the Church 
would lose her power as an organi- 
sation for directly spiritual objects. 
If her Founder was described as one 
who ‘ went about doing good,’ and 
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if among the signs of His kingdom 
He reckoned such as these: ‘ The 
blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear ’— it is certain that 
corresponding signs in an age like 
ours would not be ineffectual in 
drawing men's minds towards the 
spiritual life out of which they 
sprang. 

Of the dogmatic conditions of the 
Church of the future it would ob- 
viously be impossible to speak here 
with any length or detail. To those 
who deny the possibility of that 
gradual and unconscious change 
which Dr. Newman called the ‘de- 
velopment of doctrine’ it must be 
sufficient to point out that as a 
simple matter of fact the belief of 
Christendom has never stood still, 
and that the rule ‘Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus’ 
would reduce the Catholic Faith to 
a very concise formula indeed. And 
as of the Church universal so of 
each independent community—nay, 
of each sect or party—it is alike true 
that ‘the thoughts of men are 
widened with the progress of the 
suns. The Church of England in 
the present day has the same for- 
mularies and the same articles as 
in the reign of James I.; yet her 
unwritten system of dogma, the 
preaching of her clergy, the con- 
troversies and the views which in- 
terest her members, are absolutely 
different. The Evangelical party 
is fond of boasting that it stands 
upon the old ways; yet while it 
uses its old phraseology its younger 
members contrive to put upon it a 
meaning very different from that of 
Simeon and Scott. The Wesleyans 
still make John Wesley’s sermons 
theiraccredited standard of doctrine ; 
yet it may be doubted whether, if 
he were to return to life, John 
Wesley would be a Wesleyan. We 
can hardly doubt that, in whatever 
direction, this process will still go 
on. The faith of Christendom in 
the future must have the same ob- 
ject as now; it must stand substan- 
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tially on the same basis ; but it will 
bear the marks of growth, of deve- 
lopment, of changed proportion : 
some rudimentary parts may per- 
haps drop off by a natural process 
when they have ceased to perform 
any useful function ; some accretions 
which never had any organic con- 
nection with it may be removed ; 
in outward aspect it may differ 
from the faith of primitive Christi- 
anity as the face of the man differs 
from the face of the child; yet it 
will be identical with it, as the man 
is identical with the child. 

There are many devout and ex- 
cellent persons to whom the sugges- 
tion that the Church of the tuture 
will be widely different from that 
to which they have been accustomed 
is unwelcome and distressing. They 
have formed in their minds an ideal 
Church—the Church of the fourth 
century, perhaps, or the Church of 
Charles Simeon, or of John Wesley, 
or of John Keble, or of Thomas 
Arnold—and they think sadly that 
if only this ideal could be realised 
the Kingdom of Heaven would be 
come. To such persons it may be 
some comfort to be reminded that, 
in the ecclesiastical as in the politi- 
cal order, changes for the most 
part come like the wind, of which 
we cannot tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth. Great re- 
formers do not make the age in 
which they live; rather the age 
makes them : they do but formulate 
and collect into a focus the elements 
of change which they find around 
them. The promoters of change 
may do something to give expres- 
sion to the tendency of the age, but 
they cannot bring it about until the 
hour is come; the opponents of 
change may do something to check 
and to moderate it, but they cannot 
hinder it altogether when the mo- 
ment is come at which it is inevit- 
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able. You may bind the trunk of a 
tree with iron clamps, but if the 
tree continues to grow either it will 
burst the bands or it will grow 
round them and they will disappear. 
It is well that Church reformers 
should discuss schemes of Church 
reform ; it is well that anyone who 
sees, or thinks he sees, a distinctly 
beneficial scheme should try his 
utmost to carry it through; but, 
after all, there is a great main cur- 
rent of tendency which sweeps us 
all along, Conservatives and Re- 
formers alike, to which, perhaps, we 
all of us contribute something, but 
which we can none of us withstand. 
‘To move with the times’ is a sig- 
nificant phrase, implying that there 
is a time-movement which we must 
follow unless we choose to float off 
into some stagnant pool of our own 
to which the great tide of time 
cannot reach. Time and tide are 
identical: time implies onward 
movement, and it is only cowardice 
that makes us fear the current. 
Let us by all means try to realise 
our ideals; it is good for ourselves, 
and perhaps for others; but let us 
understand that it is the Divine 
ideal which, after all, will get itself 
realised, and that it is just possible 
that this may differ more or less 
widely from ours. It is well, as 
ischylus said long ago, that we 
cannot foresee the future; for to 
foresee would be but to mourn. 
If we knew what the Church of the 
fature will be it would probably 
seem to us utterly wrong. Happily, 
though the present is in our hands 
to make the most of, the future is 
in the hands of One wiser than we, 
and we may not unreasonably hope 
that our children and our children’s 
children will be citizens of a nobler 
State and members of a more per- 
fect Church than those which we 
shall hand down to them. 


R. E. B. 
















T a time when the British 
i. Government adopts a decided 
policy with regard to the Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
and when that policy is assailed by 
the Opposition in Parliament, by 
public journals, and by speeches at 
meetings, it is really surprising 
that so little reliable information 
should have been obtained on the 
internal condition of the country 
under discussion. It seems to be 
a subject on which the English in 
general are contentedly ignoraut. 
The practical question at issue is 
the possibility of reforming the 
Turkish rale in Western Asia so as 
to warrant our protecting it from 
foreign assault, and a sane judg. 
ment on that point must be pre- 
ceded by a distinct comprehension 
of its actual state and susceptibility 
of improvement. 

Newspaper correspondents, how- 
ever able and conscientious, can 
only report what meets the eye 
of a passing traveller or temporary 
resident. The underlying truths, 
which pervade the wholemechanism 
of Ottoman provincial adminis- 
tration, cannot be detected other- 
wise than by their occasionally 
cropping up, and they may never 
come under the notice of erratic 
and casual observers. Blue books 
are not much more satisfactory in 
the amount of knowledge imparted 
by them. Since the days of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe (‘there were 
giants in those days") the stature 
and strength of our embassy at 
Constantinople have dwindled down 
to pigmy growth and chronic de- 
bility. British ambassadors may 
thus contrive to live on doubtful 
reputations for familiarity with all 
the secrets of Oriental diplomacy, re- 
putations acquired by brief sojourns 
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in obscure corners of the Ottoman 
Empire during their long-past youth, 
when sanguine hopes of the regener- 
ation of the Turks were still enter- 
tained, which have since proved un- 
founded and delusive. They may 
now be either such survivors of the 
obsolete Palmerstonian school, tra- 
ditionally maintaining the robust 
belief in Turkish progress enunci- 
ated by our greatest Foreign Secre- 
tary of modern times, or benevolent 
and credulons recipients of plausible 
assurances that Turkish provincial 
rule is immaculate, which their per- 
sonal experience furnishes them with 
no facts and arguments to controvert. 
In neither hypothesis can much be 
expected in the way of enlighten- 
ment on the real state of Asiatic 
Turkey, and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that ambassadorial 
contributions to blue books, in the 
form of despatches and reports to 
the Foreign Office, should be 
so moderately instructive. Am- 
bassadors, moreover, rarely extend 
their sphere of practical observation 
beyond the walls of the capital; and 
a long time must pass before the 
provinces in Asia can possibly 
reach even that slender measure 
of improvement which has some 
appearance of existing in the cen- 
tral government. Thus the state 
of Asiatic Turkey is far from 
being justly appreciated at our 
embassy, where friendly contact 
with individual Turks possessing a 
superficial varnish of European 
education induces well-meaning and 
ingenuous Englishmen to adopt the 
mistaken notion that Ottoman 
politicians may really in time 
become statesmen, while they are 
only skilful and subtle enough 


to succeed in throwing a veil of 
doubt and darkness over every 
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untoward event and embarrassing 
question that arises in the provinces, 
whose true bearings they ingeni- 
ously disguise in order to deprive 
diplomatic intervention of all power 
to hamper the even tenor of the 
nefarious way of viziers and valis. 
Few as are the British consuls 
and vice-consuls in Asiatic Turkey, 
they should obviously be selected in 
the manner most likely to secure 
their efficiency. Those appoint- 
ments, like that of ambassador at the 
Porte, have been held of late years 
by various classes of men. There 
are English consular officers in 
Asiatic Turkey who are able, up- 
right, zealous for the public service, 
and possessed of every qualification 
required for a satisfactory discharge 
of their duties, but these are ‘ rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto.’ The 
majority of those occupying British 
consular posts in Western Asia are 
mere Levantine Englishmen, owing 
their selection to a colloquial smat- 
tering of the languages of the 
country—for none of them can read 
or write any of those languages— 
while they are not endowed with 
one particle of the essentially Eng- 
lish qualities which produce public 
servants of independent character, 
whom the Turks can look up to 
with respect. Educated amongst 
abject natives, who think the only 
way to hold their own is by adu- 
lation of pashas, they regard it as 
suicidal to expose local abuses of 
power. They have hardly even 
acquired a sufficient command of 
the English language, its grammar 
and syntax, to render their reports 
readable when the subject of them 
gives them any value or interest. 
There are also full-blood English- 
men in the consular service of 
England in Asiatic Turkey who 
cannot greatly edify the readers 
of their published reports on the 
state of the country, simply be- 
cause their ignorance of its lan- 
guages prevents their acquiring 
an adequate knowledge of it. 
Like an English lady long resident 
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in Italy, who was asked if she had 
picked up the language of the 
country, and answered that she had 
escaped wonderfully well consider- 
ing how much she had heard of it, 
they seem to avoid all occasions 
of intercourse with those who do 
not speak any European language. 
They are thus obliged to receive 
at second hand every word that 
is addressed to them by the 
Turkish authorities and by most 
of those transacting business at 
their offices. As they know so 
little of the peoples among whom 
they live, it is difficult for them to 
obtain a sufficient insight into the 
more complicated questions affecting 
those populations, and their opin- 
ions, laid before the embassy and 
inserted in blue books, are conse- 
quently of little assistance to in- 
quirers on those subjects. Some 
consuls and vice-consuls find it 
almost impossible not to fall an 
easy prey into the hands of de- 
signing native dragomans, who, 
being unpaid, derive ample incomes 
from protecting iu their chief's 
name, though without his know- 
ledge, the claims and causes of 
Ottoman subjects before the Turkish 
authorities. The latter, hoping to 
make friends in influential quarters, 
readily shut their eyes to such 
irregularities, which are masked 
by a transfer of the interests at 
stake to the dragoman, who enjoys 
British protection. Thus _ these 
native dragomans and the Turkish 
authorities play into each other's 
hands, and their mutual self-inte- 
rest forms a solid foundation for a 
superstructure of dragomanic cor- 
ruption and impunity, which gover- 
nors-general encourage in order 
to give a colour in their favour to 
consular reports founded on the 
intelligence brought by the drago- 
mans. The consular chief is hood- 
winked and the embassy misled that 
pockets may be kept full, which 
our Government should duly re- 
plenish by salaries sufficient both 
for the necessary expenditure of 
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consuls and vice-consuls, and for 
the employment of a superior class 
of paid dragomans. Under these 
circumstances it would surely be 
desirable that reforms in our own 
establishment in Asiatic Turkey 
should precede those which we 
wish to induce the Porte to adopt. 

The pivot on which the questions 
regarding reforms in the Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
all turn, is the manner in which 
the attempt should be made to 
apply them with the best prospect 
of success. If any degree of 
certainty can be attained that the 
means to be employed will produce 
the desired effect, the problem may 
be considered as solved. The sug- 
gestion made, of appointing three 
English commissioners in each pro- 
vince to direct the working of the 
police, judicial and financial de- 
partments, seems likely to meet the 
requirements of the case, provided 
those commissioners belong neither 
to the class of Levantine Englisb- 
men, nor to that of Englishmen 
not knowing Oriental languages. 
The remarks passed above on those 
two classes, as composing unsatis- 
factorily the majority of the British 
consular establishment in Asiatic 
Turkey, are applicable a fortiori to 
a staff of superintending commis- 
sioners. It is hard to see that the 
object in view can be attained by 
any other means; and, however 
difficult it may be to find eligible 
persons, it will be necessary to 
make the most of the best men who 
are at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. A few facts may throw some 
light on the question whether or 
not the Augean stable to be cleansed 
by them may be found to contain 
such a mass of accumulated filth, 
that not even a triple river can 
flow through it. 

There is no branch of the Turkish 
provincial administration in West- 
ern Asia which calls more loudly 
for reform than the police establish- 
ment. The constabulary force is 
not regularly paid, and every oppor- 
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tunity is taken of supplying the 
place of wages by accepting bribes. 
Arrested persons are allowed to 
escape for a dollar. Beasts of 
burden are seized for forced labour 
by hundreds when only fifty or 
sixty are required, and those in 
excess of the requisition are libe- 
rated for two dollars a_ head. 
Demands are made for the payment 
of taxes in arrear, and gratuities 
are received for postponing the col- 
lection thereof, which is entrusted 
to constables. Recruits for the 
army are summoned to draw their 
lot at the military conscription, 
and, when the number drawn is for 
active service, they are, on payment 
of an amount proportionate to their 
means, rejected as being physically 
disqualified. In short, the police find 
many ways of doing without their 
pay, which accumulates on paper and 
may be made good to them at some 
future time. When quarrels occur 
in the streets and blows are ex- 
changed, a solitary Turk surrounded 
by non-Mussulmans has nothing to 
fear from the police, which is 
always ready to fight for him, 
whether he be in the right or in the 
wrong; and his defeated adver- 
saries are finally mulcted by the 
constables and dismissed. In order 
to substantiate so sweeping a charge 
against the Turkish authorities of 
the Asiatic towns under Ottoman 
rule, it is necessary, of course, that 
recent cases in point should be men- 
tioned. Thus, an officer of police 
was informed by one of his men 
that a Christian shopkeeper was 
disputing with a Mussulman about 
a piece of false coin offered to him 
by the latter for an article which he 
had purchased. ‘Take the infidel 
to jail at once,’ was the order given 
to the constable, who perfectly un- 
derstood its meaning, and soon re- 
turned with several pieces of money 
sent to the officer by the Christian 
in payment of his liberty. A 
Jewish money-changer refused to 
give a Mussulman a hundred silver 
piastres in exchange for a hundred- 
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piastre note, which was then current 
for forty piastres. The holder of 
the note gathered a mob in the 
bazaar, which plundered the money- 
changer’s whole stock-in-trade. No 
notice was taken of the complaint 
the Jewish victim lodged at the 
police office, whither a considerable 
share of the spoil had found its 
way. There have even been in- 
stances of housebreaking in which 
some of the robbers were seen in 
the uniform of the constabulary. 
Again, on one occasion, the Turk- 
ish chief of a police station was 
making his nightly rounds, accom- 
panied by a strong force, when 
he was met by a gang of thieves 
going about to find some oppor- 
tunity of robbing people passing 
through the streets on their way 
home after spending the evening, 
as is the practice, at friends’ houses. 
They called to him to put out his 
lantern, and he did so. That police 
officer was in nominal receipt of a 
salary of about rool, a year, he had 
no private resources whatever, and 
yet after fourteen years’ service he 
retired with a fortune of nearly 
20,0001, The fact speaks for itself. 
A murder was committed, and, on 
hearing of it, the authorities sent 
another officer of police to find out 
the names of the assassins. This 
was easily done, as there were many 
witnesses of the crime, which was 
perpetrated by daylight in an open 
street ; and the officer repaired to 
the house of three brothers who had 
been seen killing the murdered 
man. He remained closeted with 
them for nearly an hour, and then 
took them to the gate of the town, 
where he told them to make their 
way tosome village. One of them was 
afterwards captured by the friends 
of the victim, and taken to the 
police office. A written accusation 
had been presented, and was pro- 
duced ; but the names inscribed in it 
had been altered by the chief of the 
police, and the prisoner was released 
on the plea that his name was not 
mentioned in it. Several cases of 
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burglary had occurred, and one of 
them was falsely laid at the 
door of a personal enemy of the in- 
formant. An officer and two con. 
stables were sent to the house of 
the man accused, and they arrested 
him. On his declaring that he had 
no knowledge of the burglary, he 
was stripped and put to the torture 
with red hot irons to make him 
confess. He laid a complaint be- 
fore the governor-general of the 
province, who had him carried to 
the military hospital to be cured 
of his wounds, and had the 
officer and constables placed under 
arrest. When conversing with the 
English consul, the governor-gene- 
ral requested him to report the 
case to his embassy, because he 
had heard of his conduct having 
been misrepresented by other con- 
suls. The report was sent, and it 
was communicated by the English 
embassy to the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment, which blamed the governor- 
general for not having summarily 
dismissed the officer and constables 
from the public service. The pro- 
vincial council was at once con- 
voked, and a solemn and formal 
declaration was signed by the 
governor-general, as president of 
it, and by all the councillors, to the 
effect that no incident of the kind 
had ever occurred, and that the 
English consul’s statement was the 
mere offspring of his imagination. 
This declaration was forwarded to 
the Porte, and by the Porte to the 
embassy, where no further notice 
was taken of the case; and the 
consul heard of it only a year 
afterwards, from the clerk who 
wrote the declaration under the 
governor-general’s dictation. The 
officer and constables were of course 
ordered to return to their duty. 

In a neighbouring provincial 
town, where there is no British 
consul, a circumstance of a some- 
what similar nature took place at 
about the same time. The chief 
of the police, with half a dozen 
constables, entered the workshop of 
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a Christian blacksmith, and told him 
that he must move immediately to 
another street, where there was a 
vacant workshop belonging to the 
Government, for which he must 
pay rent in advance. The black- 
smith replied quite respectfully that 
he had paid rent in advance for the 
one he occupied, which he would 
lose by moving to another, and 
that he would lose also many of his 
customers by the change; but he 
was peremptorily ordered to go. 
He complained of this treatment to 
his bishop, who went to intercede 
for him with the governor-general. 
Before the case was decided either 
way, the chief of the police re- 
turned with his followers, and they 
commenced beating him with sticks 
until he was hardly able to reach 
his house. Two days later he died 
of the injuries he had received. An 
English medical man, who was 
there at the time, being much 
shocked by what had happened, 
and seeing the governor-general 
seated at the door of a shop in the 
bazaar, went to him with his 
dragoman, and told him that he 
ought to bring his police agents 
to justice for killing the Chris- 
tian blacksmith. He had himself 
gone to see him before his death, 
and had verified the fact of its 
having been caused by a severe 
blowon the head. The pasha made 
no reply to him, but complained to 
the Porte of the irregularity of this 
proceeding on the part of a person 
not holding a consular position, at 
the same time forwarding a certifi- 
cate from a native doctor to prove 
that the blacksmith had died of a 
liver complaint of long standing. 


The case was referred by the Porte: 


to the English embassy, where it 
was known through a report from 
the nearest English consulate, sent 
after a full inquiry into all the facts. 
The only result was an instruction 
to warn the Englishman to abstain 
for the fature from meddling in 
matters which did not concern him. 

Quite recently, a town in the 
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same part of the country, in- 
habited solely by Christians, has 
suffered wholesale persecution by 
the Turkish police. Arrears of taxes 
were due, and a detachment of con- 
stables was sent to collect them. 
Houses were ransacked with the 
utmost violence, and effects were 
exposed for sale at any price. A 
complaint was forwarded to the 
governor-general of the province, 
who hastened to the town alluded 
to, and he was received by its whole 
population with every possible mark 
of respect. He promised to give 
them time for the payment of their 
arrears, the great accumulation 
of which has been the almost uni- 
versal and time-honoured conse- 
quence, in the Asiatic provinces, of 
bribing the collectors to let them 
stand over. The people were now 
too poor to furnish the usual gratui- 
ties, to obtain which by extortion 
and terror the police agents were 
acting with such rigour. The 
pasha’s back was hardly turned 
when the persecution recommenced 
as violently as ever. One of the 
Christians, in his exasperation at 
seeing his wife and children thus 
deprived of their bedding and house- 
hold utensils, shot the constable 
who was carrying them off. Troops 
were brought from the chief pro- 
vincial city to quell a so-called bold 
insurrection. Many of the Chris- 
tians fled to the mountains, and 
their wives and children were 
arrested and escorted by the police 
to that chief city, which is a hundred 
and fifty miles distant. It was cold 
and rainy as the women were driven 
along. One of them was in feeble 
health, and begged to be allowed to 
stop ata village on the road. She 
was refused, and, unable to bear up 
longer, she lay down and died. A 
priest wrote a paper for collective 
signature to lay the grievances of 
the town before the Porte. He was 
arrested, stripped, and beaten in 
presence of the troops. A tele- 
graphic report was despatched by 
the governor-general to the Grand 
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Vizier, declaring that a Russian 
plot, headed by priests, and inciting 
the Christians to revolt, had been 
discovered, and successfully coun- 
teracted and completely frustrated 
by him. The plain truth is that 
the Turkish police agents were the 
only firebrands in the whole affair. 
Numerous arrests were effected, and 
some of the chief inhabitants of 
the place were handcuffed and 
chained by the neck and feet in a 
standing posture in a prison flooded 
with several inches of water, half 
frozen over. The last intelligence 
received is that the Christians 
had risen in a body and broken 
open the prison, liberating the 
Christian prisoners, and putting the 
Turkish police agents in their place 
in the same prison. 

It would be as superfluous as 
tedious to dwell on the many recent 
instances of abominable conduct on 
the part of the police department 
in Asiatic Turkey. Suffice it to say 
that in one town of about 100,000 in- 
habitants,during the year just closed, 
no less than 193 murders have been 
committed, while only two mur- 
derers have been brought to justice ; 
and even in their case no credit is due 
to the provincial government, be- 
cause every possible effort was made 
by the authorities for the purpose of 
screening them from the punish- 
ment which was insisted upon by the 
British consulate, armed with a legal 
right to interfere. In consequence of 
this utter inefficiency of the police de- 
partment in that town, nothing but 
contempt was felt for the constabu- 
lary force, and in one case an officer 
with thirty constables was mobbed 
in the streets, and a_ prisoner, 
arrested for some imaginary offence 
because able to pay a heavy ransom, 
was forcibly taken from them. The 
governor-general then gave rool, 
per month to an influential Mussul- 
man to keep the town quiet. This 
local magnate made a few of his 
own people patrol the streets, and 
put the money in his pocket, 
without any improvement in secu- 
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rity of life and property being at- 
tained. The same system is fol. 
lowed in the villages, which are 
pillaged with impunity by the re. 
tainers of powerful chiefs who have 
obtained such contracts by large 
bribes to the authorities. The facts 
cursorily related above will not, 
probably, leave room for any doubt 
that the police department in the 
Turkish provinces of Asia is con- 
spicuous for the absence of every 
quality that could make it nsefnl, 
and stands in the most deplorable 
need of immediate and complete re- 
organisation. 

The judicial department is the 
next field which requires the ap. 
plication of strong measures to re- 
medy its inherent defects, if these 
Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire can be expected to rise from 
their present state of absolute col- 
lapse to that level of good govern. 
ment which could alone sanction 
their protection by England. Judg- 
ment in causes is exclusively given 
in favour of the side which makes 
the highest bid for it. Professional 
witnesses crowd the doors of all the 
courts of law, ready to swear what- 
ever may be required, and receiving 
payment in advance according to 
the amount involved in a civil suit, 
or the importance of the evidence 
for the prisoner or the prosecutor in 
a criminal case. These are Mus- 
sulmans, of course, Christian and 
Jewish witnesses not being ad- 
mitted to testify, on the plea that 
by the Coranic law their oath is not 
legal. Some of the recent trials in 
Asiatic Turkey are so striking that 
they cannot fail to convey a 
idea of the enormity of the injustice 
prevailing there. In one case, two 
trustworthy Mussulman witnesses 
had their depositions rejected after 
a nocturnal visit by the prisoner's 
relatives to all the members of the 
tribunal. Although those two wit- 
nesses swore that they had seen the 
prisoner stab the murdered man, he 
was acquitted. The son of the 
victim of the crime applied, 4s 
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prosecutor, for an inquiry into this 
suspicious proceeding, and a paper 
was found in the record of the trial, 
bearing ten seals and signatures 
purporting to be those of the best 
reputed householders in the quarter 
of the town to which the two wit- 
nesses belonged, and declaring them 
to be men of bad character and 
accustomed to perjure themselves 
before the courts of justice for hire. 
The ten householders were sum- 
moned, and, on being questioned, 
they swore that they had not sealed 
or signed any such document, and 
that they knew the two witnesses to 
be very good men and quite incapa- 
ble of taking a false oath. The 
whole proceedings in the case were 
quashed, and a new trial was 
ordered ; but this was not obtained 
without the strongest possible pres- 
sure from without, in the form of 
a serious remonstrance from the 
British consulate. By Mussulman 
law a criminal case cannot be tried 
without there being a ‘ davaji,’ or 
prosecutor, who must be the next 
of kin of the person suffering by 
the crime, if that person be dead. 
The son of the murdered man had 
been very active and intelligent in 
his exertions to bring bis father’s 
murderers to justice. The device 
resorted to by the friends of the 
murderer first arrested was in per- 
fect keeping with Turkish character. 
Another murder had just been re- 
ported. A young girl had threatened 
to complain to her absent uncle of 
the treatment she received from his 
wife, and had been strangled in the 
night by the wife and her mother. 
An accusation was immediately 
brought against the son of the man 
previously murdered, and a pro- 
posal was made to him to withdraw 
the charge on condition of his giv- 
ing up the prosecution of his father’s 
murderer. He rejected the offer, 
and was put on his trial. The wife 
and her mother swore to having seen 
him strangle the girl, and the inno- 
cent youth was condemned to be 
hanged. He has not been executed, 
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for what reason does not appear; 
but he remains in prison under 
sentence of -death, the object in 
view having been attained by his 
being prevented from acting as 
prosecutor. The new trial could 
not have gone on if it had not 
been for the vigorous efforts of the 
English consulate, which also suc- 
ceeded in having another of the 
murderers captured. They were 
tried together, and sentence of 
twelve years’ imprisonment was 
passed on both of them. If the 
English consulate had not taken 
up the prosecution officially, satisfy- 
ing thereby the quasi-legal scruples 
of the law officers of the Porte by 
exercising the treaty right of pro- 
tecting a consular guard—for this 
was the status of the murdered 
man—the trial would have arrived 
at no practical result. 

Justice was soon again tam- 
pered with by the same tribunal 
in a case of murder in a village. 
Two men had been seen by many 
witnesses putting an enemy of theirs 
to death, and ample evidence was 
given quite regularly, but neither of 
the prisoners was punished, the one 
having distributed 160l. and the 
other 150l. among the members 
of the tribunal. The prosecutor 
seeing the murderers at large, has 
presented ten successive memorials 
to the Government, but without the 
least notice being taken of them. 

In another nistance there was 
not even a trial. An _ elderly 
Christian woman earned a live- 
lihood for her infirm husband 
and numerous family by acting as 
a broker for the sale of jewels in 
the harems of the wealthier class 
of Mussulmans. One day she was 
told to take all the jewels she had 
for sale to a house where she had 
occasionally been employed in her 
calling. Her husband accompanied 
her to the door of the harem, and 
said he would wait there for her, as 
he had been in the habit of doing. 
After he had stood at the door for 
several hours, he knocked, and 
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three negresses appeared; and he 
asked them to tell his wife to come 
tohim. They denied that his wife 
had come to the house that day, 
and treated him asa madman. He 
went home, hoping that she had, 
unseen by the black slaves, left 
the harem by some other door, 
and gone to their own house; but 
nothing had been heard of her 
there. For several days he went 
about the town inquiring for her 
without success. At last he 
happened to meet in the street the 
youngest of the three negresses 
whom he had seen at the Turkish 
house, a girl of fifteen; she stopped 
him, saying she was so sorry for 
him, that she would tell him the 
whole truth; and she then related 
how her mistress had taken his 
wife into a room where there was 
a trap-door opening above a deep 
vault, and there asked her to show 
the jewels she had brought. They 
were carefully examined, and placed 
ona divan. Her mistress then, with 
the help of the two other female 
slaves, pushed the poor woman into 
the vault, and closed the trap-door 
over her. All this the girl said she 
had seen; and she added that they 
had heard his wife’s cries until late 
at night, and supposed that she 
must then have died from the effects 
of her fall. In the morning, she 
continued, the body was taken out 
by a small staircase leading down 
to the vault from the courtyard, 
and buried in the garden, by the 
same black slaves. Armed with 
this statement, the husband laid an 
accusation against both the Turkish 
lady and her two negresses. The 
tribunal ordered a domiciliary visit 
to the house, but nothing was 
found that could inculpate anyone. 
He then applied for the summoning 
of the young negress to give evi- 
dence, but she was not summoned, 
and no trial took place, the husband 
of the lady being high in office, 
rich and influential, which were 
three good reasons for screening 
his wife from justice. The jewels 
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obtained by this abominable crime 
were worth 8ool., and their different 
owners, who had merely entrusted 
them to the murdered woman for 
sale, never heard more of them, 
though it is believed that the presi. 
dent and members of the tribunal 
had been requested, not withont 
compliance, to select a few of them 
for the use of their harems. 

In a case of robbery, still pend- 
ing, a Christian merchant lost 200, 
from his strong box, which had been 
forced open before daybreak. He 
applied for the arrest of a Mussul. 
man miller, whom his servants had 
seen running across the courtyard 
of his house at that time. A trial 
took place, but this evidence was not 
admitted, the servants being Chris. 
tians. The Mussulman workmen 
of the mill were then called as 
witnesses by the plaintiff, and they 
deposed on oath that the miller 
had left them before daylight on 
that Sunday morning, having 
worked all night, and had ‘returned 
after daylight breathless with run. 
ning, and without his shoes. A 
pair of shoes was found close to 
the strong box in the merchant’s 
house, which fitted the prisoner 
perfectly, and were also sprinkled 
with flour, as if coming from a 
mill. This was not thought enough 
to condemn him, against the all- 
powerful testimony of a share 
of the money robbed, which was 
said to have been presented to 
the tribunal. The merchant was 
informed by its president that, if 
he did not bring within a fixed 
term two Mussulman witnesses of 
the act of taking the 2001. from the 
strong box, the prisoner would be 
acquitted. 

With reference to civil causes 
tried before the ordinary court, 
two may be mentioned as recently 
concluded. The guardian of a 
family of orphans, a Christian, 
sued a Mussulman for a sum of 
240l., which had been lent to him 
by their deceased father. The 
debt was denied by the Mussuiman, 
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and witnesses were called to prove 
it, the first of whom deposed 
clearly in favour of the plaintiff, 
though the witness was a Mussul- 
man. The registrar of the court 
commenced writing the deposition 
in the record of the trial, when the 
president interrupted him and 
dictated to hima statement as clearly 
in favour of the defendant. The 
witness was begged by the plaintiff 
to repeat his evidence, which he 
did in the identical words of the 
president. The plaintiff then with- 
drew his suit, regretting aloud that 
he had paid the fees in advance, as 
it was vain to expect justice from 
a Turkish tribunal. In the other 
civil case alluded to, a Jew was 
sued by a Mussulman for 18ol., in 
part payment for a house which the 
latter had sold to the former. 
While stating the grounds of his 
suit, the Mussulman plaintiff was 
stopped by a Mussulman member 
of the court, who said that he could 
never gain his cause in that way, 
and who dictated to the registrar, 
for insertion in the record of the 
trial, another statement of facts, 
and a line of argument altogether 
different. The defendant objected 
to this mode of proceeding, and 
was ordered by the president to 
keep silence, or he might otherwise 
be imprisoned for contempt of 
court. The poor Jew bowed to 
this injunction, and humbly pro- 
duced the plaintiff’s receipt, in his 
own handwriting, for the whole of 
the price of the house, of a part of 
which he now claimed payment a 
second time. Two most influential 
Mussulmans were brought forward 
to swear that the receipt was a 
forgery, not written by the plain- 
tiff, and not sealed with his own 
seal. These witnesses could not be 
classed with those who habitually 
Swear anything for money, being 
rich and respected ; but there is a 
practice among the best reputed 
Mussulmans to lend their testimony, 
and these two had causes pending 
in favour of which the present plain- 
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tiff would give evidence in return. 

The Jew was condemned to dis- 
burse the 18o0l., and he paid the 
amount at once, asking only that 
this second settlement of the 
account should be registered by the 
court, to prevent its being claimed 
a third time, and sentence being 
again passed against him by the 
same court for the same sum. This 
was received as an excellent joke 
by the president and members of 
the tribunal, who laughed heartily 
as they counted the coin, calculating 
doubtless how much of it would 
fall to their own share. 

A great commercial cause, the 
trial of which has lasted eight years, 
offers an apt illustration of the 
mode of administering justice in 
the Turkish provinces of Asia, so 
striking are its details, and so im- 
portant will be its results. A 
native Christian merchant sent an 
agent to open a house of business 
in Manchester in connection with 
his own in Turkey. For a couple 
of years there was perfect regu- 
larity in their payments, but, when 
their credit was well established, a 
colossal swindle was attempted, 
showing the purpose with which 
the branch house had been founded. 
A large quantity of manufactured 
goods was bought from forty 
different sellers, to whom strong 
assurances were given that the 
amount in payment would be re- 
mitted by the foreign principal of 
the English firm, who was stated 
to be the moneyed partner in it. 
The goods were shipped under con- 
signment to this native merchant, 
and he promptly sold them at any 
price which he could obtain without 
delay. The purchase money was 
never remitted to Manchester. 
The agent there became a bank- 
rupt, and the creditors, finding no 
assets, sued the native merchant in 
Asiatic Turkey, as his partner. 
The case seems so very simple, 
that it is hardly credible that 
a court of justice exists anywhere 
capable of keeping it up so long. 
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It is said to have cost the defen- 
dant, in the province and at the 
capital on appeal, no less than 6,000l. 
to stave off a final judgment against 
him; but he can afford even that 
enormous amount of bribery, con- 
sidering that the claim brought for- 
ward exceeds 29,000/. 

Another great commercial cause 
is pending in a neighbouring 
province, which also has lasted 
several years. An English mer- 
chant invested upwards of 20,000/. 
in business of a nature apparently 
promising fair profits. He pur- 
chased about twenty villages for 
the facilitation of a trade in the 
exportation of cotton. He then 
went home, leaving a native part- 
ner in charge of his affairs. Dur- 
ing ten years he found that, instead 
of receiving any return from his 
capital, he was called upon to make 
frequent remittances for the pur- 
pose of carrying on his speculation. 
At last he visited the province him- 
self to inquire into the state of his 
interests. On the third day after 
his arrival he died suddenly. Sus- 
picions of foul play very naturally 
arose, but a consular investigation 
did not corroborate them. His 
heirs in England sent out a lawyer 
to liquidate their inheritance, and 
he appointed two agents, a French- 
man and a native Christian, to carry 
out the object in view. Those 
two agents conceived a deep 
scheme of robbery. The Frenchman 
expressed a wish that a strong 
letter of recommendation should 
be addressed by a British consular 
authority to the Turkish governor- 
general of the province in which 
the villages were situated. The 
English lawyer readily agreed to 
this, and he applied by mistake to 
a consular officer not holding the 
Queen’s commission for the juris- 
diction which he assumed in that 
part of the consular district of 
another British consulate. A dar- 
ing device was resorted to for 
shifting all responsibility from 
the French agent, who was pos- 
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sessed of some property, to the 
native agent, who had not a 
farthing in the world. Means were 
found of dictating the terms of the 
letter of recommendation in the 
Turkish language, which that con- 
sular officer did not understand, 
and in it the native was alone 
mentioned as the agent for the 
liquidation of the deceased Eng- 
lishman’s estate. They then com. 
meuced together to carry out the 
audacious fraud on which they 
were intent. They concealed the 
existence of several most valuable 
villages, which they sold, appro- 
priating to themselves the proceeds 
of the sales; and they collected 
the outstanding debts, formed by 
advances made for the purchase of 
cotton, taking care to receive al- 
ways a little less than the full 
amounts due, so that the bonds 
and bills representing the debts 
should remain in their hands, lest 
they might ever be required to ac- 
count for the sums, for the pay- 
ment of which they contrived to 
give no receipts. Remittances not 
being made by them to the heirs in 
England, another representative 
was despatched to see into the mat- 
ter. He soon understood the whole 
truth, and he brought an action 
against the Frenchman. It was 
tried before the French consular 
court at the chief station of the 
consular district. To the English- 
man’s utter amazement, the defence 
made was simply the production of 
the British consular letter of re- 




































commendation, stating that the g 
native was the sole agent for wind- § ,, 
ing up the affairs of the estate. § ,, 
In vain the Englishman pleaded § ,, 
that no British consular officer's pe 
letter could annul the power of 

attorney delivered by a British & 4, 
subject. Judgment was givel @ i, 
against him, and it was confirmed sp: 
by the appeal court of Aix, B,, 
where he carried his case. There Bj. 






thus remained only the native to 
prosecute, and the cause became 
amenable to Turkish justice alone. 
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In spite of this feeble hope of suc- 
cess, the Englishman thought it 
his duty to proceed. Every possi- 
ble obstacle was placed in his way. 
The Frenchman, in throwing the 
onus of their joint swindle on the 
native alone, had bound himself to 
protect him from all evil conse- 
quences, and he has hitherto been 
quite successful in doing so. The 
Turkish authorities have exercised 
the chicanery which they possess 
in so great a degree to frustrate the 












































































































































, ends of justice, and it is not diffi- 
p cult to comprehend the means em- 
. ployed to inspire so much zeal. 
s They even went so far as to allow 
d the defendant to give a merely 
y nominal bail, and he of course ab- 
if sconded, but, through energetic 
l- measures taken by the British 
tl consul really holding the Queen’s 
ds commission for jurisdiction in that 
ts province, he has now been found 
st and brought back to stand his trial. 
ve In municipal cases, most of 
y° the minor offences giving rise to 
to them are punished by fines, 
not levied indiscriminately from the 
) guilty and from the innocent. 
Ave Bribery is not so rife in these 
vat- cases for the elementary reason 
ole that a more profitable practice 
ion & is followed. The fines collected 
was & have to besent by monthly payments 
ulat @ tothe Treasury witha register refer- 
the & ring to receipts given for the fines; 
ish- & but, when they are being re- 
ence & ceived, a smaller sum is accepted, 
in of F&F the receipt to be given when the 
- T© @ remainder is called for, which is 
the @ never the case. The fine is thus 
vind- omitted in the register, and the 
“ money is divided every evening 
ades among those composing the munici- 
1cer'§ & pal court, 
r cof It would seem idle to multiply 
ritish dry particulars of cases, all essen- 
od tially similar, showing the wide- 
ir 





spread corruption and sinister in- 
genuity which thwarts the admi- 
nistration of justice in Turkey, 
though this could be done without 
difficulty, as such cases are of almost 
daily occurrence in the Asiatic pro- 
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vinces of Turkey. It is indeed 
hard to see how any attempt at re- 
form and superintendence could 
successfully cope with a system so 
rotten to its very core. 

The third important branch of 
provincial rule in the Turkish terri- 
tory of Western Asia, which pre- 
sents an equally lamentable specta- 
cle of corruption, is the financial 
Its practice 
is less often prominently before the 
public than those of the police 
and judicial departments; but, on 
the other hand, it is too persist- 
ently addicted to malversation of 
office to escape detection. Design- 
edly bewildering complications of 
accounts, showing illusory balances 
in favour of those who keep them, 
supply the means of peculation. 
Receipts in coin and payments in 
notes leave large profits. Collusive 
sales of Crown lands enrich their 
negotiators. The farming of the 
tithes of agricultural produce offers 
an abundant harvest of gain to its 
many manipulators, whether the 
season be favourable to the crops 
or otherwise. The collection of 
arrears of taxes is productive of 
gratuities to all those who are con- 
nected with it, great and small. 
The administration of property be- 
longing to pious foundations fur- 
nishes a fertile field for wholesale 
robbery. Finally, the appointment 
of governors and lieutenant-gover- 
nors of districts by the governors- 
general of provinces is almost in- 
variably accompanied by money 
payments by the former to the 
latter, and to other functionaries 
facilitating their nominations. In- 
stances of bribery and corruption 
are so common in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire that, 
in adducing a few of them as proofs 
of their existence, the only diffi- 
culty lies in their selection, as it is 
not attempted now to treat the sub- 
ject of reforms in Asiatic Turkey 
in an exhaustive, but rather in a 
suggestive manner. The following 
cases may serve to establish the 
ZZ 2 
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fact of such mal-practices existing 
if demonstration be required. 
Complaints were lately sent to a 
governor-general by the population 
of a district against the extreme 
rapacity of a new governor. A com- 
missioner was entrusted with the 
duties of a formal inquiry into the 
case. The governor summoned all 
the complainants before him, and, in 
the presence of the commissioner, 
he admitted the receipt of every 
bribe which they mentioned. He 
then made out a debtor and creditor 
account of all that he had received 
in the district and of all that he had 
paid to obtain his appointment, re- 
sulting in a balance in his own 
favour, of which he demanded pay- 
ment in the event of his recall. He 
was not recalled, and his rapacity 
immediately increased in intensity. 

A British merchant remitted 
5o0ol. in notes by post from one 
town to another. The letters 
containing them in halves were 
never received. Investigations 
were instituted, and the post- 
master absconded. He has now 
been captured, however, through 
the active exertions of the Bri- 
tish consulate, and the merchant 
may thus hope to recover his 
money, a part of which the post- 
master probably devoted to pur- 
chasing impunity and undisturbed 
possession of the remainder. 

There exists a perfect under- 
standing among Turkish pashas 
and effendis with regard to the 
levying of this species of black- 
mail from subordinate function- 
aries. A late governor-general of 
an Asiatic province had received 
1,000]. from a person who had 
been appointed a judge through his 
good offices with the Porte; this 
large amount corroborating what 
has been stated above concerning the 
value of the illicit gains that accrue 
from the exercise of judicial func- 
tions. It happened that the gover- 
nor-general was recalled very soon 
after the appointment of the judge. 
On the arrival of his successor, 
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aa arrangement was entered into 
by which half the sum paid to the 
late governor was handed by him 
to the new one, on condition of his 
not attempting to replace the judge 
by another remunerating candidate 
for magisterial honours and profits. 

The devices employed for real- 
ising large amounts are some- 
times singularly ingenious; and if 
such a degree of intelligence and 
energy as one sees every day dis- 
played in inventing means of pecu- 
lation were directed towards the 
laudable end of good government, 
the Turkish domination in Western 
Asia might last and prosper, a 
result quite incompatible with the 
constant perversion of skill to ini. 
quitous purposes. For instance, the 
Turkish authorities spend their time 
in having the walls of half-ruined 
houses repaired or pulled down at 
the expense of their Government, in 
order to prevent their falling on the 
inhabitants, whom at the same time 
they assess for the payment of 
the necessary outlay, which had 
been charged to the Treasury. 
They announce that the volume 
of water in one stream is to be 
diverted to a second, which is insuf- 
ficient to supply the mills built on 
it and the gardens irrigated by it; 
the owners of mills and gardens on 
the first stream pay liberally to 
prevent the cutting of a channel 
between the two streams, which 
would cut off the water so neces 
sary to their property; the second 
stream is then dammed up at the 
distance of a few miles, and the 
millers and gardeners having a 
interest in it disburse all they can 
to have the water of the other 
stream added to it, in the belief 
that the supply is failing from a 
tural causes; the dam is at once § 
cleared away, and there is great re 
joicing when the water is seen to § 
have increased in volume. This 
swindle is, of course, understood § 
when it is seen that the two streams 
have not been united, as was sup 
posed ; but the authorities have ™ 
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the meantime been paid by both 
parties, and neither of them has the 
courage to make any complaint. 
Such juggling tricks are not un- 
common in the Asiatic provinces, 
and no shame is felt in playing 
them off on the people. The sheep 
tax is collected by the emissaries of 
the provincial government, one for 
each group of villages or nomadic 
tribes. These collectors pay gene- 
rally about 151. to the Turkish au- 
thorities for their respective ap- 
pointments. They then go out to 
drive a lucrative trade, and make a 
small fortune by not counting the 
flocks of those who pay for exemp- 
tion from the tax. The farming of 
the tithes is the greatest and most 
profitable of the many fields for 
malversation of office which are open 
to the Turkish provincial adminis- 
tration in Asia. A sufficient bribe 
can always secure the privilege of 
assessment at 30 per cent. of the 
value of the crop, and even after col- 
lection new arrangements can be 
made by which theamount stipulated 
as payable to the Treasury is greatly 
reduced. One of these contractors 
owed 1,500]. as the price of a 
collection which had yielded him 
about 5,000/., and, by the disburse- 
ment of gratuities in the proper 
quarters, he had his debt registered 
as 800]. Another of them owes 
upwards of 50,0001. to the Treasury 
for tithe contracts, which had been 
paid for only in part during a long 
series of years; and he is allowed to 
continue his speculationsin the same 
way with very considerable profit to 
himself, while his accumulating debt 
remains unclaimed through regular 
payments of bribes amounting to 
about 5,000/. a year, although he 
8 wealthy enough to pay up all 
the arrears he owes if pressed. 
In another example of the same 
kind the tithes of a circle of villages 
had been farmed for many years by 
a speculator who paid generally 
about 2,000/. for them, a little more 
ora little less in proportion to the 
abundance or deficiency of the 
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crops. Last season having been 
unusually productive there, the 
Turkish authorities availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of deriving 
an advantage from this circum- 
stance. They had the tithes exposed 
for sale piecemeal, each village 
separately, and the aggregate 
amount offered for them was nearly 
6,000l.; but they were not sold. 
The previous farmer of them was 
summoned, and a bargain was 
struck with him on the plea of the 
inexpediency of making any change 
of persons when the perfect security 
offered by the original speculator 
had been already amply tested. He 
openly boasted of his good fortune 
in having been able to purchase 
nearly 6,o00l. worth of tithes for 
the customary payment of 2,000, 
with only 1,500/. in addition dis- 
tributed among those disposing of 
them. Such is the manner in 
which the provincial revenues of 
Asiatic Turkey are collected; for 
this latter instance is far from being 
a solitary one, and it may indeed be 
taken as a sample of the universal 
practice. Those public revenues 
would doubtless be greatly aug- 
mented in amount if a better system 
of collection with a rigid superinten- 
dence were introduced with prac- 
tical success. 

The question now arises whether 
practical success in the introduction 
of reforms into the police, judicial, 
and financial establishments of 
Asiatic Turkey be possible. Pro- 
posals can always be made, more 
or less advantageous in theory, 
and they may also be accepted. 
But the Turks are very skilful 
in defeating the application of 
measures which they had accepted 
in principle, and they have a ready 
excuse for their non-application in 
the dearth of financial resources 
to meet the unavoidable expense 
attending the due realisation of 
reforms. In making this excuse for 


inaction they may nurse alatent hope 
of obtaining thereby another loan, 
which would furnish an opening 
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for picking and stealing ; but, how- 
ever this may be, it should be 
borne in mind that the Ottoman 
Turks are an essentially Oriental 
people, and, as such, they respect 
power alone, yielding to force, 
not to persuasion. Gentleness and 
humanity are, to them, suggestive 
of weakness and fear. Whatever 
is done for them must be done 
peremptorily, if it is expected to suc- 
ceed. They are a cynical race, 
ruling a conquered country on 
principles of self-interest. irrespec- 
tive of rightor wrong. A late very 
intelligent and equally unreserved 
Grand Vizier made no concealment 
of the fact, being in the habit of 
saying that the Turkish domination 
of the Ottoman Empire is for the 
benefit not of the governed, but 
of the governing, classes. In its 
Asiatic provinces it is in fact an 
organised system of peculation. 
The public business of the infernal 
regions themselves, as an American 
traveller quaintly observes, could 
hardly be administered on such 
principles. The Turkish rule in 
Western Asia is past redemption, 
irreclaimably vicious. No repro- 
ductive faculty exists in the charac- 
ter of the Turks. If their domin- 
ation is not corrupt, it is nothing. 
The rotten withering branches 
of the tree once lopped off, 
it must die. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, than whom no one knows 
the Turks better, said of them in 
ore of his speeches, ‘ their corrup- 
tion eats into the very foundations 
of society, and a combination of 
violence, fraud and intrigue ob- 
structs the march of progress, and 
poisons the very atmosphere in 
which they prevail.’ On the other 
hand, Lord Palmerston once said 
in the House of Commons that 
there was not an instance in all 
history of another country having 
advanced so much in its political 
and social condition during twenty 
years as the Ottoman Empire had. 
‘These are two great authorities on 
the subject, and they are in open 
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contradiction with each other ; in- 
quirers can judge which of them is 
the more likely to be in the right. 

If only stubborn facts are taken 
into consideration, no lack of 
proof will be found that, however 
plausible it may appear to be at 
Constantinople, the old theory of 
Turkish regeneration has been com- 
pletely refuted by subsequent events 
and indications in Asiatic Turkey. 
No possible doubt of this can re- 
main in the mind of anyone who 
has been resident there for a suf- 
ficient length of time to form 
a safe opinion. The Turks of 
Asia have not improved in any way 
for centuries, their national tenden- 
cies being confined to that spirit 
of conquest which led them victori- 
ously from the Altai mountains 
and the plains of Khorassan to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. New 
powers or capacities cannot be easily 
created in them, and the influence 
of their domination, which has 
always been fatal to civilisation, 
must continue, like an incubus, 
to crush down every element of 
progress that exists in the country. 
They are not colonists, they are not 
traders, they are not adminis- 
trators: the special faculties and 
habits requisite for all those voca- 
tions are entirely wanting in them. 
They have learned nothing since 
they invaded the Byzantine Empire, 
and they have unlearned nothing. 
Oltenitza, Silistria and Kars, Alex- 
inatz, Shipka and Plevna prove 
that they are still the same intrepid 
warriors they were then; but they 
are also now the same cruel and 
bloodthirsty despoilers of the sub- 
jugated population, and _ respect 
for justice and truth is as far as 
ever from exercising any influence 
on their conduct. They can but 
oppress and impoverish, torture and 
plunder, being equally incapable 
of living and thriving by honest 
industry themselves, and of allowing 
others to prosper by it. The pre- 
judices of caste are even more 
deeply rooted in them now than 
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they were of old, for the sympathy 
and protection afforded of late 
to the Christians of Turkey by the 
European powers have only exacer- 
bated their hatred of them. Not 
a Mussulman beggar meets a non- 
Mussulman householder in the 
towns of Asiatic Turkey without 
taking ‘le haut du pavé,’ and 
making him walk in the gutter. 
lt is true that a Christian or 
Jewish householder may be a 
member of one of the provincial 
councils, all of which have had 
for many years the illusory 
semblance of being composed of 
mixed elements; but he is never- 
theless contemptuously ordered to 
signtheir decrees, even when the pur- 
port of those decrees is prejudicial 
to the legitimate interests of the 
non-Mussulman classes of the popu- 
lation. The Turk is thus the lord 
of creation, and the Christian 
and Jew are his retainers. His 
Mussulman faith is a religion of 
pride, requiring no aliment, but 
living on itself, and that pride 
must be abased before any reform 
growing out of the Christian doc- 
trine of equality can be successfully 
introduced. Like the haughty ex- 
clusiveness of the Jewish polity 
of old, the insolent usurpation of 
superiority by Islamism must ulti- 
mately cause its own downfall; but 
the time may not yet have come 
for such a sweeping change in the 
Turkish domination in Western 
Asia, and the means of producing 
it, though they have certainly now 
been called into existence, may not 
have reached that degree of matu- 
rity which is necessary for its com- 
pletion, if violent convulsions are 
to be avoided in effecting it. 
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Notwithstanding the danger, how- 
ever, that amicable relations might 
suffer by our insistance, and that seri- 
ous disturbances might be produced 
in the country by compliance with it, 
still the only advisable course for 
England to follow with regard to 
Asiatic Turkey, if the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention is to become more 
than a dead letter, must be to 
merge her chivalrous courtesy into 
a stern declaration that her counsels 
will be enforced in the event of 
their being disregarded. ‘The 
Porte, having seen the deplorable 
excesses of the Turks in the late 
war glossed over and palliated in 
England, may have conceived, by 
dint of impunity, the erroneous 
notion that England will assume no 
other tone, whatever ultimate answer 
may be given to her advice ; and, if 
the negotiations regarding the ap- 
plication of reforms to the Asiatic 
provinces are not carried on by 
England in a manner proving 
that no more trifling with the 
subject will be allowed, it will soon 
become evident that only one 
alternative will remain open to 
her, namely, the repudiation of the 
resporsibilities assumed by her 
in the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
Those responsibilities having been 
very properly made conditional 
on the application of reforms, such 
a conclusion of the question would be 
perfectly justifiable in itself; and it 
would be less unsatisfactory than 
to go on receiving vacuous assu- 
rances of the fulfilment of a con- 
dition which is opposed by too 
many obstacles to admit the proba- 
bility, or even the possibility, of its 
being fully realised under the Turk- 
ish domination in Western Asia. 


8. 





THE TRUE OMAR KHAYAM. 


\HAT we have heard a good deal 

of late about Omar Khayam 

is not due, we fear, to any increase 
in the number of Persian scholars, 
but to the fact that the existing 
translation harmonises with a 
special phase of modern thought. 
It has been much read, and notices 
of it have appeared in different 
places, of which the earliest was 
oue in Fraser's Magazine for 
June 1870. <As_ very beautiful 
English verse, no one can doubt 
that Mr. Fitzgerald’s Khayam 
fully deserves its fame. As a trans- 
lation, we are less satisfied with it. 
While acknowledging that the 


translator has been on the whole 
successful in catching the sound 
of the Persian lines, wonderfully 
so in setting thoughts and phrases 
from the Persian in his English 


verses, we contend that this is 
hardly enough to satisfy us in the 
translation of a set of epigrams. 
It is a poem on Omar, rather than 
a translation of his work, and its 
very faults have, to English 
readers, taken nothing from its 
charm and added much to its 
popularity. Its inexactness has 
allowed for the infusion of a 
modern element, which we believe 
to exist in the Persian only in the 
sense in which the deepest ques- 
tions of human life are of all time. 
Its occasional obscurity, too, has 
rather helped than hindered the 
impression of the whole. People 
expect obscurity in a Persian 
writer of the twelfth century—even 
like it—as it leaves dark corners 
which the mind can light up any 
way it pleases, and regard what it 
finds there as one of the peculiar 
beauties of Eastern thought. These 
points have less attraction for those 
who, knowing Khayam in the 
original, have learnt to value him 
for himself. 


It is true that there are obscu- 
rities in the Persian, but they are 
in great part technical difficulties, 
natural enough in a work handed 
down for nearly eight centuries in 
manuscript, and which has been 
interpolated, imitated, and borrowed 
from to a truly marvellous ex- 
tent. It is not always easy to 
know exactly what Khayam has 
said: but that known, there is not 
much difficulty in seeing what he 
means. 

The position of Khayam among 
Persian poets is peculiar. Von 
Hammer speaks of him as ‘one 
of the most notable of Persian 
poets, unique in the irreligious 
tone of his verses.’ He died 
about a hundred years after 
Firdusi, and with him, accord- 
ing to the authority above quoted, 
closes the period of ‘ primitive 
purity in Persian verse.’ He may 
be said to stand midway between 
the age of Firdusi, and that of the 
great Sufi poets. He still writes 
the pure simple Persian of the 
former, but he gives us no narra 
tive poetry, and occupies himself 
with the problems of life and 
death, sin and fate, past, present, 
and future, which, dealt with un- 
satisfactorily to Persian minds by 
Mohammedan theology, gave rise 
to the mysticism of Attar, Jelal-ud- 
din Rumi and Sdadi. He is the 
sole representative of the age of free 
thought, which is said to be every- 
where the forerunner of mysticism 
Though he is certainly not ortho- 
dox, he seems to us more of 4 
doubter than a disbeliever. He 
questions, mocks, and rebels, but 
produces nothing positive of his 
own. However, we are not in 4 
position to say even this with cer- 
tainty. He wrote very little, and 
that little has been so mixed up 
with later additions as to be difficult 
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to recognise. What we feel most 
sure of, reads like the product of 
leisure hours: his moods vary, he 
is not always consistent; he will 
say the same thing in two or three 
shapes, or will contradict himself 
in quatrains which we cannot help 
believing to be genuine if there 
ever existed a Khayam. And 
though not much is known of his 
life, there is quite enough to esta- 
blish his identity. He was an as- 
tronomer and mathematician, and 
his school-boy connection with 
Nizam ul Mulk, and Hasan ibn 
Sabbah, gave him a place in 
history. The Calcutta Review of 
March 1858 tells us all that is 
known of his life, which is repeated 
in Mr. Fitzgerald’s preface: but 
his fame, which extends wherever 
Persian is read, rests on his 
poetry. 

This consists only of rubiais, i.e. 
four-line stanzas or quatrains, from 
the Arabic numeral ‘arba,’ four. 
There are great numbers of these 
current under his name, of which 
there seems no doubt that the larger 
portion are spurious. We have col- 
lected 1,040 of them from the ma- 
terial within our reach. The MS. 
copies are rare, both in Europe 
and the East, though some of the 
older MSS. are so short that they 
could be transcribed in a few hours 
by an apt penman. Still they are 
not as rare as Mr. Fitzgerald 
seems to consider. We have seen 
eleven MS. copies, of which seven 
are in England and four in Paris. 
Then there is M. Nicholas’s 
edition of his text, published in 
Paris, 1868. Of these collections 
the smallest contains 158 rubais, 
the largest 516. Some of the 
rubiis are mere paraphrases one of 
another, and some, not many, are 
repetitions ; but after all possible 
weeding has been done, there will 
remain at least a thousand which 
we have collected from these MSS., 
and a few minor sources, claiming to 
be the work of Khayam. The opinion 
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of those best qualified to judge would 
place the number of undoubtedly 
genuine quatrains at about 250 to 
300. The copyists seem to have 
been calmly indifferent as to true 
or false readings. Helped very 
much by the fame of this particular 
poet, this has been for ages the 
common form of epigram in the 
East; and rubais, scored by an 
imitator on the margin of one 
copy, have been included in the 
text of the next; or the copyist, if 
something of a poet, has thought 
well enough of work of his own as 
to give it the chance of immortality 
under the famous name. By some 
processes of this kind extraneous 
matter has been lent wholesale 
to Khayam, till the original is 
in danger of being lost in the 
mass of additions. On the other 
hand, we find rubdis previously 
known to us as Khayam’s in the 
works of well-known poets, such 
as Hafiz (in Brockhaus’s careful 
edition), Anwari, Sulman Savah 
Sdadi, and, above all, a mysterious 
person named Afzul Kashi, who 
in style and mode of thought 
has very much in common with 
Khayam. 

Besides manuscript evidence, the 
tests most to be trusted are sim- 
plicity of language, perfection in 
rhythm and sound, and epigram- 
matic completeness. Khayam was 
a clear-headed person, and master 
of his own language in its best 
days, and we may discard rubdis at 
once when there is looseness of grip 
in the thought. We do not believe 
he wrote the following : 

Until the loved one gives me the soul- 
entrancing wine, 

The heavens will shower no kisses upon 
my head and feet. 

They tell me to repent, when repentance’s 
hour shall come: 


If God Himself command it not, be sure 
I'll not repent. 


Here the first two lines refer to 
divine ecstasy, and the last two are 
derived from a saying of Khayam, 
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which we find in other places, that 
the command to repent and renounce 
wine, evil, or whatever it may be, 
must come from the God who made 
him and his fallible nature. 

Each rubai is complete in itself, 
and has no connection with what 
goes before or follows after. The 
first three lines introduce the sub- 
ject, and the fourth is thus de- 
scribed by Mirza Saib: ‘The last 
line of a rubdéi drives the nail 
through the heart.’ They are 
arranged by the terminal letters of 
the rhyming word or phrase: all 
those ending in a are classed to- 
gether, and followed by those in b. 
It occasionally happens that suc- 
ceeding verses take up the same 
subject, but this is rare, and one is 
never a continuation of the other. 
We quote two from M. Nicholas : 


227. 

They have gone, and of the gone no one 
comes back 

From behind the secret veil, to bring you 
word 

That matter will be opened to your need, 
not prayers : 

For what is prayer without faith and ear- 
nest longing ? 


228. 


Go, thou, cast dust on the heaven above 
us, 
Drink ye wine, and beauty seek to-day! 
What use in adoration? What need for 
prayer? 
For of all the gone no one comes back 
again. 
Here we have in the latter verse 
something very like a contradiction 
of the former, certainly written in 
a different mood, possibly by another 
hand. It is the last which has the 
genuine Khayam flavour. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s No. 69 (of the 
1872 edition) : 
Strange, is it not? that of the myriads 
who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness 
through, 


Not one returns to tell us of the road 
Which to discover we must travel too— 


is rather the expression of an 
idea found in many rubdis than the 
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translation of any one, and it lacks 
the point. It would be easy enough 
to put ‘the door of darkness’ into 
Persian, but we have not found it 
there. Khayam does not stop to 
wonder, but he does make some 
practical suggestions. He says in 
many shapes, ‘ While you live enjoy 
all that is.’ The following, which is 
as close as any to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
may be taken as a specimen of the 
rest : 


Of all the trav’llers on that weary road, 

Where's one returned to bring us news 
of it? 

Take heed that here, in feigned goodness, 
you 

Pass nothing pleasant by—you'll not come 
back. 


More interesting than parallels of 
this kind may be an examination of 
what we have found in Khayam, 
with occasional references to Mr. 
Fitzgerald. Our translations are as 
near as possible literal, and come 
from what we believe to be the 
best reading of the given rubii. 
We have not followed any one MS. 

The leading ideas are pleasure, 
death, and fate, and bis predomi- 
nant states of mind are the sen- 
suous, the gruesome, and the rebel- 
lious. He mocks, questions, laments, 
enjoys; is a person of varying 
moods, strong feelings, and remark- 
able boldness ; but he has some sort 
of belief at the bottom of it all. 
He has no doubt about his enjoy- 
ment of the pleasant things round 
him, while they last. He can chafe 
against the sorrows of life and its 
inevitable end, the folly of the 
hypocrites, and the cruelty of fate; 
but he never doubts the existence 
of an oppressor, nor questions the 
reality of sorrow any more than 
that of death. He can feel 
strongly the charms of nature: 


The day is sweet, its air not cold nor hot, 

From the garden's cheek the clouds have 
washed the dew; 

The bulbul softly to the yellow rose 

Makes his lament, and says that we must 
drink. 
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Again: 

The new day’s breath is sweet on the face 
of the rose : 

Alovely face among the orchards too is 
sweet ; 

But all your talk of yesterday is only 


leave yesterday, to-day’s so 


This is on spring time: 

To-day, when gladness overpowers the 
earth, 

Each living heart towards the desert 
turns ; 

On every branch shine Moses’ hands to-day, 

In every loud breath breathes Jesus’ soul. 


Of these allusions, the hand of Moses 
signifies the white blossoms of 
spring, and the soul or breath of 
Jesus is His power of giving life to 
the dead—the shape taken in Per- 
sian by all metaphorical allusions to 
our Lord. 

We find in the Persian other two 
variations of this; but we think it 
the best, and Mr. Fitzgerald has 
used it in the fourth of his stanzas : 


Now the New Year, reviving old desires, 

The thoughtful soul to solitude retires 

When the white hand of Moses on the 
bough 

Pats out, and Jesus from the ground 
suspires. 


Here is another kind of pleasure : 


Drink wine, for it is everlasting life ; 

It is the very harvest of our youth 

In time of roses, wine, and giddy friends. 
Be happy, drink, for that is life indeed. 


Of the love verses of the collection 
the following are specimens : 


When my heart caught thy fragrance on 
the breeze, 

It left me straight and followed after 
thee. 

Its sad master it no more remembers. 

Once loving thee, thy nature it partakes. 


Each drop of blood which trickles from 
__ mine eye 

Will cause a tulip to spring freshly up, 

And the heart-sick lover, seeing that, 

Will get hope of thy good faith. 


For love of thee I'll bear all kinds of 
blame, 


Be woe on me if I should break this 
faith. 
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If all life long thy tyranny holds good, 
Short will the time from now to judgment 
be. 


Love which is feigned has no lustre ; 

Like a half-dead fire it burns not : 

Nights, days, months, years, to the lover 

Bring him no rest or peace, no food or 
sleep. 


Both of these last might be claimed 
by those who hold the mystic inter- 
pretation of Omar’s wine and love 
as proof of their theory. He cer- 
tainly wrote little about love. His 
sense of the beauty of nature is 
marred perpetually by the thought 
of the death and decay in store for 
all, 


See the morning breeze has torn the 
garment of the rose, 

With its loveliness the nightingale is wildly 
glad. 

Sit in the rose’s shade, but know, that many 
roses, 

Fair as this is, have fallen on earth and 
mixed with it. 


Another in much the same mood: 


The cloud’s veil rests on the rose’s face 
still, 

Deep in my heart is longing for that wine. 

Sleep ye not yet, this is no time for sleep. 

Give wine, beloved, for there’s sunshine 
still. 


Wine is the favourite theme; we 
get wearied with the constant 
recurrence of the praise of wine, 
and with exhortations to drink and 
be drunken, through hundreds of 
musical lines; till at last, without 
agreeing with those who look on it 
all as simply a figure for Divine love, 
‘the wine of the love of God,’ we 
come to regard it as representing 
more than mere sensual pleasure. We 
must remember that drinking had in 
the East at that time no vulgar asso- 
ciations. Wine parties were common 
in the houses of the great men, 
and in the courts of the princes. 
We have heard much of those of 
Harun-al-Rashid and the Barma- 
kides, and we learn that such par- 
ties owed great part of their charm 
to music and song, witty talk, and 
sparkling verse. ‘Vers de société’ 
were then, and have always been, a 
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rage in Oriental good society. These 
wine parties were in fact the nur- 
series of all the intellectual life of 
the time, which was unconnected 
with religion, and did much to 
counteract the dullness of orthodox 
Mohammedan life. So little growth 
to be got in what was lawful, it was 
small wonder that stirring minds 
turned from it; and as including 
so much else that they valued, we 
find these idolising the pleasure 
which seemed so fertile as a meta- 
phor for the rest. This seems to 
us to account for a great deal of 
Khayam’s wine. Still there are 
some good quatrains which seem 
undeniably mystic, and modern 
explanations given in the East point 
that way. But we do not believe 
that Khayam habitually used his 
own language in the strained and 
artificial sense of the great Sufi 
writers. We believe that, in as far 
as he was mystic, he was so at first 
hand, and was certainly much else 
into the bargain. We find the 
more mystic verses are generally 
those of least authority, and most of 
the genuine verses on wine are expli- 
cable on the hypothesis that it 
means social enjoyment. The re- 
iterated ‘Drink, you will sleep in the 
dust,’ seems to show that the wine 
was something practical. ‘ Drink, 
the past day comes not back again;’ 
‘time will not return on its steps ;’ 
‘other moons will rise;’ ‘no one 
stays or returns,’ all this would be 
without point if the wine were some 
draught of love, or longing for the 
divine which might be enjoyed 
equally in any stage of being. The 
same may be said for the following : 
‘I am the slave of that coming 
moment when the Saki says, 
“Take another cup,” and I shall 
not be able.’ This moment is the 
hour of death, putting an end to 
human pleasure in whatever shape 
our poet cared most for it. 
Khayam’s view of death is co- 
loured by a strong dash of ma- 
terialism ; whatever he may think, 
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he talks of nothing but the death 
of the body—a kind of materialism 
common enough in Eastern thought, 
and which even its mystics never 
escape. In pious biography no 
spiritual grace is ever conferred 
without its visible sign—a fragment 
of dirty paper on which is inscribed 
the name of God, a piece of roast 
fowl from a master’s mouth, a pray. 
ing mat, a well-worn blanket—such 
are the media by which the highest 
spiritual graces reach the soul of 
man. No wonder that there should 
be confusion between seen and un- 
seen; that Eastern mysticism is 
open to all sorts of interpretation, 
and that a shrewd, many-sided 
doubter like Khayam has been 
classed as a mystic while contem- 
plating death mainly from the grue- 
some side of bodily corruption and 
decay. 

He refers again and again to 
burial, the washing of the body, 
the making of the bier, the loosen. 
ing of joints, the separation of the 
members, the mixing with earth, 
and the return to the elements— 
being used in the course of time 
by the builder and the potter to 
build walls, porticos, and palaces, 
to make jars, jugs, and pots: the 
future he contemplates with most 
complacency is that of returning to 
his old haunts and old friends in 
the form of a wine jug, when he is 
sure the wine will revive some sort 
of life in him. The grievance to 
him of death is not the dim future 
for his soul, but rather the leaving 
of pleasant things in his mouth and 
by his side. When he thinks of the 
future, death is no trouble to him: 
I am not the man to fear to pass away, 
That half to me better than this half seems; 
God as a loan my life has given me; 

I'll give it back when payment time shall 
come. 

And another, which Mr Fitzgerald's 

readers will recognise : 

In the sphere’s circle, far in unseen depths, 

Is a cup which to all is given in turn; 


Sigh ye not then, when it to thy turn comes 
Its wine drink gladly, for ’tis time to drink. 
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Of these, the first is certainly ge- 
nuine, the second doubtful. But 
there is very little of this strain in 
proportion to the talk about the 
decay of the body and its after- 
wards serving natural purposes : 
Wherever there is a garden of tulips or roses, 
Know that they grow from the red blood 
of kings ; 
And every violet tuft which is springing 
From earth, was once a mole on some fair 
cheek. 
Or this: 


As I mused in the workshop of the potter 

I saw the master standing by his wheel ; 

Boldly he made covers and handles for his 
ars 

From the head of the king or the foot of the 
beggar. 

The following is found in every MS. 

we have seen : 

To the potter’s shop yesterday I went, 

Noisy or mute, two thousand pots I saw, 

There came a sudden shout from one of 
them— 

‘Where is the potter, the seller, the buyer 
of pots ?’ 

We would draw the reader’s atten- 

tion to stanzas 82, 83 and 87 of Mr. 

Fitzgerald’s translation, for which 

this one rubdi, beat out thin and 

otherwise freely dealt with, has 

served as foundation. We have so 

far seen no other rubai we could 

connect with Mr. Fitzgerald’s from 

82 to 88 inclusive. 

As another specimen of the way 
the translation has been made we 
quote two beautiful stanzas on this 
part of the subject—death and the 
fnture—though they have less to 
do with it in the Persian than in 
the English: 

66. 


I sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after life to spell, 
And by-and-bye my soul returned to me, 
And answered—I myself am heaven and 

hell. 

67. 

Heaven’s but the bosom of fulfilled desire, 
And hell the shadow of a soul on fire, 
Lost in the darkness into which ourselves, 
So late emerg’d from, shall so soon expire. 


No. 66 is found in all the oldest 
MSS. we have seen in this shape: 
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On the first day, my heart above the 
spheres 

Was seeking pen and tablet, hell and 
heaven, 

Till the right-thinking master said at last, 

‘Pen, tablet, heaven and hell are with 
thee.’ 


No. 67 is also undoubtedly genuine, 

and, in its Persian form, found in 

every copy we have seen, with one 

exception : 

The universe is a girdle for our worn 
bodies, 

The Oxus but a trace of our blood-stained 
tears ; 

Hell is a spark from our senseless sorrow, 

And heaven a breath from a moment of 
ease. 


These translations are absolutely 
literal. We feel dissatisfied with 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s verses, fine as they 
are, for in them we get some ideas 
the Persian lines do not contain, 
and lose many that they do. 

The shadow on the darkness from 
which we have come and to which 
we shall return, we seem to have 
met with somewhere, but not in 
Khayam. We lose the ‘right-think- 
ing master,’ who is a striking fea- 
ture in the Persian in the one 
rubdi, and in the other we lose the 
stupendous claim the Persian poet 
is making, as well as the peculiar 
beauty of what he has to say of 
heaven and hell. 

After this we shall not expect 
much deference from Khayam to 
the religious system in which he 
had been educated, nor much recog- 
nition of eternal consequences to 
follow the keeping or breaking Mo- 
hammedan laws; what we wonder 
at is the heed he seems to take to 
them after all, and the presence of 
a rueful semi-penitent strain in 
some very authentic verses. It 
would seem that with all his bold- 
ness he never succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that he was in the 
right, and that his attitude of mind 
towards God, the law, and moral 
obligation, was that of rebellion, 
not negation. Hence what we have 
said about Fate. One of his main 
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ideas is Fate’s cruelty, and his most 
frequent state of mind the rebellious. 
This is his originality ; others have 
moaned and lamented, he attacks, 
and boldly. Fate is immutable ; he 
Bays: 

Long, long ago, what is to be was fixed, 
The pen rests ever now from good and bad ; 
That must be, which He fixed immutably, 
And senseless is our grief and striving here. 


In a cruder form, ‘whether you 
drink or not, if you are bound for 
hell you will not enter heaven.’ 
Fate appears commonly under the 
title of the ‘wheel of heaven,’ and 
the doings of the wheel are very 
unsatisfactory : 

This tyrannous wheel which is set on high 
Has never loosed hard knots for any man, 
And when it sees a heart which bears a 


scar, 
It adds another scar to that sore place. 


Again : 

Never has a day been prosperous to me; 

Never has a breath blown sweetly towards 
me; 

And never was my breath drawn in with joy, 

But the same day my hand was filled with 


grief. 
But we doubt the authenticity of 
these; beside manuscript argument 
the tone is too much of a lament. 
Khayam prefers to accuse the wheel 
of being ‘ungrateful, unfaithful, and 
unkindly.’ In the following he de- 
precates its ill will in a whimsical 
style, of which we have other spe- 
cimens : 
O wheel, I am not content with thy turn- 
ings ; 
Free me, I am not fit to be thy slave. 


The fool and the unwise you favour most ; 
Why not me too? I am not over-wise. 


Fate favours fools, it is indifferent 
to the sighs of its victims, it rubs 
salt on wounds, it adds sore to sore, 
it delights in ruthlessly cutting 
short the moment when, by help of 
wine or love, a man has drawn in 
his breath in ease ‘ that breath re- 
turns not.’ It is fertile in devices 
to cause and prolong suffering in 
life, and evér holds death as a 
final blow over every head—the one 
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certainty amid the changing possi- 
bilities of both worlds. 

About the origin of things, the 
only fact of which Khayam is quite 
sure is that they were not made to 
please him. 

About existence, O friend, why fret thee? 
And weary soul and heart with senseless 
thought ? 


Enjoy it all, pass gaily through the world: 
They took no counsel with thee at the first, 


Far better it would have been not to 
have come at all. ‘If those who 
have not come only knew what we 
endure from life, they would stay 
away.” Again, ‘We come with 
anguish, we live in astonishment, 
we go with pain, and we know not 
the use of this coming, being, and 
going.’ Stronger even than the 
above is the following : 
If coming had been of myself, I'd not have 
come, 
Or, if going was of myself, I would not go; 
But, best of all if in this world of earth 
Were no coming, no being, no going. 


He is sad enough, and we know of 
no outward cause for his sadness, 
When he speaks of his favourite 
wine, he says, ‘ Slander it not, it is 
not bitter: the bitterness is that of 
my life.’ Though many of the 
moaning rubdis are interpolations 
(Khayam’s style was rather bold 
than plaintive), it is he who cries 
out: ‘Oh, oh, for that heart in which 
there is no burning !’ and, ‘ As mine 
eyes are never without tears, I must 
either die or sorrow will overwhelm 
me.’ 

After this we must either suspect 
him of being sad for sheer idleness, 
or believe that he was oppressed by 
the awfulness and weariness of life 
and its mystery of evil to the 
extent of real suffering. His long- 
ings towards good were real and 
sincere; but meeting with death 
and sin, and making no more of 
them than other men, he was, per- 
haps, the readier to despair that he 
had put his estimate of the good in 
life very low. The pleasant thing 
he sings of could not help him 
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much in lessening the pains of 

doubt, or in softening his discontent 

at the hypocrisy and wrong about 

him. He says: 

Of the eternal secret none has loosed the 
knot, 

Nor trod one single step outside himself. 

I look from the pupil to the master, 

And each one born of woman helpless see. 


From deepest heart of earth to Saturn’s 
height 

I solved all problems of the universe ; 

Ileapt out free from bonds of fraud and 
lies, 

Yea, every knot was loosed but that of 
Death, 


Of the eternal past and future, why 

Discourse ? they pass our powers of wit 
and will ; 

There’s nought like wine in pleasant hours, 
be sure : 

Of every tangle it doth loose the knots. 


This last has the mocking tone in 
which he scouted at the learned of 
his day who chose to discourse of 
the past and future, of which they 
knew so very little. They might 
not unfairly retort that his wine 
and cupbearer had not saved him 
from the sorrows of life. However, 
he mocks on: itis his pleasure. He 
mocks at believers and unbelievers, 
priests and mystics; and when he 
comes to moral responsibility, he 
mocks at the God in whom he be- 
lieves, as it were, in spite of him- 
self. In the following quatrain he 
mocks at the Moslem Paradise : 


They tell us in heaven that houris will be, 

And also honey, sugar, and pure wine; 

Fill then the wine cup and place it in my 
hand, 


For better is one coin than boundless 
credit. 

Here he uses the promise of the 

Koran as an excuse : 

We hear of houris in heaven and fountains 

That will run with honey and pure wine : 


here we worship these, what is the 
harm, 


Since at the end of time we meet the same ? 


It is no inanimate wheel of heaven 
which is ultimately responsible for 
his sorrow, for he says, ‘Do not 
accuse the wheel of causing joy and 
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sorrow, good and evil, for verily 
it is more helpless than you are,’ 
and he holds the Creator respon- 
sible for evil as for the rest. 


Some God has fashioned thus my body’s 
clay ; 

He must have known the acts I should 
perform : 

No sin of mine but comes from laws of his: 

What reason then for burning fires at last ? 


He asks what is evil ? what is sin ? 
The law taught him that some 
things were permitted, some for- 
bidden ; and he asks why? What 
is it that makes this action right 
and that wrong, when there is not 
much to choose between them, and 
when towards both he has the same 
strong natural desire, which after 
all seems so much more like a Di- 
vine command than the capricious 
utterances of the Mollahs. Still 
sin exists; he can but rebel; he can 
conquer nothing, not even peace of 
mind. He says: 


Abstain then from impossible commands, 

How can the soul triumph o’er the body ? 

Wine is my sin, but so is abstinence for- 
bidden. 

To sum all up, he says, ‘Hold the cup 
awry, and spill it not.’ 


What are we that he should speak evil 


of us, 

And make a hundred of each one of our 
faults ? 

We are but his mirrors, and what he sees 
in us 


And calls good or evil that sees he in him- 
self, 


After this we can at least under- 
stand how it came to pass that 
Khayam was very miserable. We 
must now quote Mr. Fitzgerald : 


78. 
What! out of senseless nothing to provoke 
A conscious something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted pleasure under pain 
Of everlasting penalties if broke. 


79. 
What! from his helpless creatures be re- 
paid 
Pure gold for what he lent us dross- 
allay’d, 
Sue for a debt we never did contract, 
And cannot answer. Oh, the sorry trade! 
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80. 
Oh Thou who didst with pitfall and with 
gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin! 


81. 


Oh Thou, who man of baser earth didst 
make, 

And e’en with Paradise devise the snake, 

For all the sin wherewith the face of man 

Is blacken’d, man’s forgiveness give, and 
take ! 


Rebellious as Khayam certainly was, 
we do not think he went as far as 
this. Mr. Fitzgerald’s stanzas 78, 79 
are a free rendering of various things 
scattered through the Persian, which 
hardly have quite the same meaning 
in their own places, those we have 
recently quoted being the nearest 
we know to them. Khayam has at 
least the grace to be miserable, not 
jaunty, when he says: ‘We are 
helpless: thou hast made us what 
we are—we sin—and suffer pro- 
foundly, but do not see any way 
out of it.’ For the 80th we find 
the following : 


In my path in many places thou layest 
snares, 

Saying, I will take thee if thou put foot in 
one. 

No least atom of the world is empty of thy 


aw ; 
I but obey that law, and thou callest me a 
sinner. 


We think the 81st is a misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of a Persian 
line. We speak under correction, 
for the readings of the various MSS. 
differ so greatly that this may be a 
translation of something we do not 
know ; but we doubt it, as we seem 
to have the material of which the 
most important line was com- 
pounded. 

We remember several quatrains 
on repentance. One is as follows : 


As this world is false, I'll be nothing else, 

And only remember pleasure and bright 
wine ; 

To me they say, May God give thee re- 
pentance ! 

He does it not; but did He, I would not 
obey. 
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Here we have the Mohammedan 
notion of repentance as the gift of 
God, and such repentance is strong 
on the practical side of the renuncia. 
tion of evil. Khayam speaks of 
repentance as something ontside 
him, but often adds that he would 
rebel against it if it were given 
him. Another on the same sub. 
ject : 
May there be wine in my hand for ever, 
And ever love of beauty in my head. 
To me they say, May God give thee r- 
pentance ! 
Say He gives it, I'll not do it, far be it 
from me. 
The following is, we think, where 
Mr. Fitzgerald has got his line 
about forgiveness. We have no 
notion where the snake, Paradise, 
and blackened face may come from, 
they are not unlikely allusions, but 
we do not know them : 


Oh Thou, knower of the secret thoughts of 
every man, 

Thou in the time of weakness the helper of 
every man, 

O God, give me repentance and accept the 
excuse I bring, 

O giver of repentance and receiver of the 
excuses of every man! 


This last line Mr. Fitzgerald seems 
to have read— 


O repent ye and excuse thyself to every 
man— 
a sense which we believe the Persian 
will not naturally convey ; but we 
again remark that Mr. Fitzgerald 
may have had another quatrain or 
another reading of this. Khayam 
was bold enough at times, but we 
do not think he reached the point 
of offering forgiveness to God for 
man’s sins. What we have jas 
quoted is nct bold at all, being 
evidently a prayer for a_ better 
mind. Its authenticity is doubtfal, 
however. The following is a more 
trustworthy expression of Khayam'’ 
better mood : 
Ever at war with passion am I, What cw 
I do? 
Ever in pain for my actions I am. Whit 
can I do? 
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True thou may’st pardon all the sin, but 
for the shame 

That thou hast seen what I have done, 
what can I do? 


Another : 


Though I’ve ne’er threaded thy obedience’s 
pearl, 

And though through sin I have not sought 
thy face, 

Still of thy mercy hopeless am I not, 

For I have never called the great One two. 


Here he hopes for mercy, spite of 
sin, because he has never attacked 
the unity of God. 

Of course, in such a collection, 
much stress cannot be laid upon 
one or two quatrains, but there 
is much else to justify us in 
holding that our poet was not 
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without some faith in God and 
duty. In many respects Khayam 
contradicts preconceived notions of 
Oriental character. Though fond 
of pleasure, he was not attracted by 
a sensual Paradise. He was not 
indifferent to death—he was not 
passive under the hand of Fate, or 
at all remarkable for resignation. 
He is a discovery, a light on the 
old Eastern world in its reality, 
which proves, as do most realities, 
different from what suppositions 
and theories would make them. 
Finally, though we have at times 
disagreed with Mr. Fitzgerald in 
reading Khayam, we are not much 
the less grateful for his poem and 
the introduction. 


J. E. C. 





THE DARK SIDE OF A BRIGHT PICTURE. 


By a Conorapo SErrier. 


BRIGHT sunny picture of this 

land of colours appeared in 
your pages a few months since, 
descriptive of her gentler and more 
inviting moods; but Colorado, like 
every other country, has a darker 
side; there are thunder-storms as 
well as sunshine; waterspouts and 
hurricanes as well as spotless skies 
of ethereal blue. 

A few facts from my own ex- 
perience will quickly open your 
readers’ eyes to some of the draw- 
backs of the country, and those who 
desire to form an impartial judg- 
ment will be able to see both sides 
of their subject. We had a long 
talk about it a few evenings 
since at Charpiot’s, myself and 
two friends, D. and C., the lat- 
ter of whom is on the point of 
leaving for England in disgust. 
You shall hear the story told, just 
as we three Englishmen discussed 
it over our dinner at Denver. 

‘So you are really going back to 
England, C.?’ 

‘Most decidedly,’ he replied, ‘as 
soon as I can get even a moderate 
price for my ranches.’ 

‘Not much money about,’ ob- 
served D. 

‘Money!’ replied C., ‘not a 
dollar, I do believe. Tax-time came 
only the other day, the dollars have 
gone East, as they always do : those 
Yankees take good care of that. 
An ingenious piece of mechanism 
is this Government for robbing the 
people. The party that rules is 
determined to know nothing but 
dollars. Nothing like a huge sum 
of cash to handle. When America 
took to selling State-lands men 
suspected what it would come to. 
But when they undertake to pay 
off a monstrous National Debt in 
a generation— Faugh! the trick 


is too thin—the rascality too trans- 
parent. There’s no public spirit in 
this country; men are but foolish 
and ignorant dupes of patriotic 
charlatans and hypocritical swind- 
lers.’ 

‘Halloa! why, C., when did you 
acquire this bombastic slang? [| 
shall see you yet stumping it.’ 

‘It would have made Job a 
carpet-bagger had he passed three 
years in this country, such three 
years as I have,’ answered C, ‘My 
own school-fellow drew the stock. 
ing over my eyes. I knew him 
when he was himself as true a 
piece of metal as ever rang. But 
he bought a ranch with my money 
from which no one ever got a dollar 
before or since. The purchase, no 
doubt, brought several hundreds to 
him; to me it brought nothing 
bat vexation and disquiet. Had 
not my poor little wards clung 
round my neck I would have gone 
back home by the next train. | 
did make the attempt. The words 
of an intelligent person, whom I 
met in the train on the Rio Grande 


railway, are always sounding inmy 


ears. “You'll go back, sir, you'll 
go back.” I have almost turned 
guinea-fowl from the constant re- 
currence of those ominous words to 
my mind. I suggest that useful 
bird as the crest of the new State— 
the Centennial—a guinea-hen.’ 
‘You look well, C.,’ interposed 
D. ‘You look, I should say, ten 
years younger than when you came. 
The climate, sir, is splendid. Give 
me six months on the Divide or in 
the mountains, and six months 
at Denver or Colorado springs; | 
say there is no such climate in the 
world. You are always in health 
and spirits; the children rude and 
boisterous from too great vitality. 
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But the winters no doubt are some- 
times terrible ; not unpleasant as in 
England, damp and ungenial, but 
fierce and frantic; and the thunder- 
storms are dangerous in the mid- 
dle of summer. Colorado is a very 
beautiful and enchanting mistress, 
so captivating that she is able with 
one of her winning smiles to make 
men forget her outbursts of passion 
and whimsical mischief; but she is 
alarmingly full of change ; predicate 
any one thing of her and she’ll prove 
herself the directly opposite. But 
no severity of climate here injures 
one’s health ; on the contrary, ex- 
posure is the surest method of pro- 
ducing a robust condition of the 
bodily frame. You must give Colo- 
rado, then, credit for a great blessing 
—the first and greatest of blessings ; 
and a man who has health and 
competence, you know, ought not 
to grumble.’ 

‘Ay,’ replied C., ‘ bring compe- 
tence and keep it: you'll do very 
well in the Far West.’ 

‘And what is a competence 
here?’ Tinterposed. ‘ My old friend 
W. and I lived six months last 
year at ‘“‘ The Hut,” a log house on 
his ranch in the hills. We fared 
sumptuously every day, eating and 
drinking everything man can fairly 
desire; English tea, Java coffee, 
beef, Chicago and St. Louis hams, 
cured with sugar and equal to the 
best English smoked breakfast 
bacon ; all sorts of preserved fruits, 
the finest Colorado bread, oatmeal, 
cheese from the Divide factory at 
Gwillimville, butter as good as 
Devonshire cream, &c., and a glass 
of real English beer, brewed at 
Colorado City. This way of living 
cost each man ro dollars per month, 
i.e. about 25]. a year, with a good 
margin. In winter he will come to 
my city box, where the cost is much 
the same; plus some unnecessary 
luxuries to coax winter into good 
humour.’ 

_ ‘But you can’t make a dollar 
in Colorado,’ replied C. ‘I came 
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here with my brother’s children to 
settle them, and I tried to make 
a little money and lost by the 
attempt.’ 

‘I fear you speak truth,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘in America every produce 
is cheaper, the number of farmers 
greater, and therefore competition 
forces down prices, profits become 
very small, and it is altogether wiser 
and safer not to engage in agri- 
culture. In early days much 
money was made in Colorado by 
growing corn and rearing cattle, 
many men becoming very rich. G. 
died the other day, leaving his widow 
about 40,000]. and 18,000 cattle. 
And a banker in this city, M., is 
said to make about 12,000l. a year 
by his herds.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered C., ‘but they 
were fortunate as well as prudent. 
G., I know, escaped entirely that 
Indian raid which ruined so many 
others engaged in cattle. And M. 
confesses to be the luckiest of 
men. They were both contractors 
in the war, I hear.’ 

‘You came here ata most unlucky 
period, and have certainly not had 
fortune on yourside. Yourranches 
are about the best in their neigh- 
bourhood, and your crops have 
been fine, but land, you know, as 
well as produce, has declined every 
year since you boughtit, till itis now 
only worth half its original value. 
In your first year locusts snatched 
success out of your hand; in your 
second, ditto ; in your third, Colo- 
rado was subject to the most terrible 
floods and snow that ever visited it, 
and so I suppose you must have 
lost money. In times like these, 
the greater the exertion made the 
more the loss. I condemn the 
policy of the Government ; if carried 
much further it will ruin America. 
But time will ease your complaint. 
You must be quite thickly peopled 
now—quite settled up.’ 

‘ The part of the country in which 
I live,’ replied C., ‘is as thickly in- 
habited now as most counties in 
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England, but I have no neighbours ; 
in America men do not understand 
the meaning of the term neighbour. 
You have a ranch to defend against 
all comers. If the winter is rough 
they tear down your fences, open 
your gates at night, and admit their 
cattle. No exertion can keep your 
fence without a gap. If you com- 
plain, they say you have not 
a legal fence, i.e. your fence is 
either not of an exact legal form, 
or it has got old and is not strong 
enough to resist breechy steers. If 
you have a tight corral and pound 
their cattle they quarrel with you 
outright, and you must either have 
recourse to your revolver or make 
peace with them.’ 

‘Nay,’ said D., ‘you can take 
them before the magistrate, who has 
power to exact costs.’ 

‘Whoever has once tried that,’ 
answered C., ‘ will not run the risk 
again. A young Englishman took 
my potato land on halves, that is, 
he rented the land, paying half the 
produce as rent. A hundred cattle 
broke into his crop, and devoured 
it. He was absent at market and 
my nephews did their utmosttodrive 
them out, but failed, theirdog having 
been poisoned. When my tenant 
returned, out of sheer anger and 
despair, he fired at a steer and 
wounded it, and that night left the 
country. It would have been a less 
crime to have shot the owner of the 
steer. A few days afterwards, as I 
was binding wheat, the Committee 
of Public Safety marched in long 
single file, with the faces of under- 
takers at a funeral, into my field, 
and made for me. They said they 
knew I had wounded the animal, 
because I had threatened to shoot 
beasts if they broke into my crops. 
I verily thought they were going 
to hang me. But I made a stirring 
appeal to law, and after some 
demur and some furious threats 
and brandishing of bowies and 
revolvers they departed. In due 
time I was summoned before the 
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magistrate, and in a court grandly 
and formally conducted a decision 
was given against me. The magis-. 
trate informed me privately that 
this was safer for me on account 
of the number of mounted ranch. 
men round the court: had I not 
done so, he said, they might have 
taken the matter into their own 
hands, when you would have fared 
worse. You can appeal.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I think he acted 
wisely and in your favour.’ 

‘And how ended the appeal?’ 
interrapted D. 

‘The summer passed and I heard 
nothing further,’ continued C.; 
‘but in December, when the snow 
was on the ground, and I was 
playing a game of whist in my 
house, an under-sheriff rode up with 
an immediate summons to the 
county town where he said the 
judge was in session; I had to ride 
twenty-five miles that night, and 
to appear before a judge and jury 
at ten o’clock next morning. They 
sat up all next night, and then 
handed in a sealed verdict of guilty. 
The judge fined me ten dollars, the 
lowest fine the law allowed him to 
impose, but the costs amounted 
to 70 dollars. The magistrates are 
generally persons without property 
who live on the produce of the cases 
they try; and their verdicts are 
consequently against the man who 
can pay. But this was not all. I 
found another charge against me, 
which I imagined had been tacked 
to the main charge which I have 
just described—a charge of ille- 
gal and false branding. I had 
not my witnesses present; this 
enabled the judge, under cover 
of a large bail to appear at the next 
sessions and answer the charge, 
to give me my liberty. But I had 
to put all my cattle in bond to 
procure bail. It is a sad thing for 
a country when its people do not 
look for justice at the hand of the 
law, but trust rather to money and 
violence. I did not expect a calm 
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and perfect sphere of peaceful labour 
when I came into the wilds of 
America; but I fear the evil here 
lies deeply bedded in the principles 
of the Constitution, and will not 
easily be eradicated. Wealthy men 
know the power of their dollars, and 
poor men are too well versed in the 
arts of a crooked political influence 
not to use them; for the election of 
magistrates by popular vote is a fer- 
tile source of evil. An Englishman 
stabbed his most intimate friend, 
and was taken and committed to 
prison. “Ten thousand dollars,” said 
an American, “ will liberate him.” 
A bystander instantly made a bid. 
“Give me a note for 5,000, and in 
a fortnight he shall be on the other 
side of the ‘herring-pond.’”’ But 
the English friends of the murdered 
man swore that they would shoot 
the villain if he were let loose. An 
American threatened to assault me, 
and Iasked a magistrate whether 
the law could touch me if I shot 
him during the assault. ‘‘ Some 
magistrates would dismiss the case,” 
he said, “thinking the homicide 
justifiable, but others would more 
wisely commit you for your own 
safety, lest the people might hang 



















































































you on the first tree. And then 
six months’ incarceration is not 
pleasant or profitable.” Private in- 





fluence, bribery, and lynch law, any 
of these may trip a man up.’ 

‘The revolver does not often 
come into play,’ remarked D. 

‘Americans seldom shoot,’ I an- 
swered, ‘as long as they are sober ; 
and you know how sober they 
usually are hereabouts.’ 

‘I never cast eyes on a drunken 
man since I have been in America,’ 
said C., ‘but then I never visit the 
towns. I have been a teetotaller my- 
self since I have been here, but I find 
coffee too stimulating, and have 
twice been ill through adhering to 
my rule too closely. If you will 
drink tea or coffee twice or thrice 
aday, yon must eschew beefsteaks 
and venison pasty, and make your 
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every-day diet to consist of a slice 

of fried bacon, tinned fruits and 
tomatoes, or dried fruits stewed. 
Americans seldom like vinegar, and 
I confess I am not so partial to 
‘““Nabob Pickle” as I used to be. 
Squashes and cucumber preserved 
in a very mildly acidulated apple- 
juice are agreeable in hot weather, 
and Mexican chillies bottled in water 
are perfection.’ 

* You have scarcely shown us fair 
reason for giving up a plan deliber- 
ately entered on, my good friend,’ 
said I. ‘Granted you have been 
sufficiently tormented. You have 
been, as the saying is, through all 
three mills; your crops have been 
twice destroyed by locusts, and this 
third year you nearly lost your 
herd—were in great fear, I hear, for 
ten days that you had lost every 
beast, and have had your fences 
washed away four times by the 
floods. Notwithstanding the sweep- 
ing away of all your hopes in that 
magnificent oat-crop, when three 
more days would have seen it cut, 
and perhaps in stack—notwith- 
standing the simultaneous loss of 
your tenant friend’s potato crop by 
oxen, and this year’s terrible visi- 
tation of snow and hurricane— 
there must be something more to 
have brought you to this deter- 
mination. Come, now, let us hear, 
in plain English, why you have 
resolved to face once more the 
less material, but perhaps more 
really painful and annoying evils 
of modern English society. I may 
tell you these evils are, if anything, 
greater than they were.’ 

‘I came hither,’ answered C., ‘ex- 
pecting to find a country where the 
last remnants of an old race might 
lay down without sorrow their 
traditions and live an honest life 
without want, by diligence. I 
knew well there would be much 
trouble, some peril to be endured, 
but I trusted to find compen- 
sations. Perhaps, like others, I 
bought too much land, but I 
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naturally expected land would not 
fall to a lower value than the price 
at which I purchased ; the proba- 
bility was it would rise. I ex- 
pected that labour and money ex- 
pended on land would bring a fair 
remuneration. In the first place 
land is unsaleable ; in the next, no 
amount of labour on it brings 
a profit. Direct labour, working 
for another man, is the surest, nay, 
the only means of obtaining mone- 
tary payment. In other words, the 
order of society is being rapidly 
reversed. In Colorado, labour gets 
good wages. I believe, on the other 
hand, that there are more openings 
for the educated classes in England, 
and that they will be happier there 
than in America, even with less 
comparative income. For myself, 
while directing the settlement and 
overlooking the interests of my 
nephews, I hoped to live a simple 
life without care or excessive labour, 
but I find that care has more vic- 
tims here than in more civilised 
regions, that labour is excessive, 
and that the attention and honour 
paid to age and tenderness for in- 
firmity are absent. There is no 
trace here of that reverence which 
surrounds the old man in the be- 
loved country of our birth. And I 
fear that owing to the fundamental 
faults of the present political con- 
stitution of America, she may not 
always be blest with the same good 
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fortune that she has had, and may 
have to suffer unexpected and ter- 
rible convulsions of human passion.’ 

‘Mark me, C.,’ said I, ‘ you’ll come 
back here after all. You'll find on 
every pleasant hill in the old country 
the sandwich bags and empty bot- 
tles of picnickers. On every stream 
lauded as prime fishing ground, 
you will meet with the well-worn 
pad of a thousand disappointed 
Waltons. The very salmon that 
have a sense left, turn back from 
the steaming and oleaginous per- 
fumes that lade the breezes of Eng- 
lish rivers. The red deer on 
Braemar have lost their fleetness 
and their nose, and the dwindling 
packs of grouse can scarcely wing 
over the wall that hides their 
deadly foes.’ 

‘Well,’ said C., ‘I may come here 
three years hence to fling a fly on 
the Rio Grande, or tocatcha salmon 
in the Colorado, on your distinct 
assurance, supported by affidavit, 
that there is a salmon in that river, 
namesake of this land, and likewise 
a 3 lb. troutin the Rio Grande ; but 
I’m older than I was, and strongly 
suspect D. would prefer lying on 
a sofa with the Times in his hand, 
or slowly pacing one of those grand 
cathedrals which show what glori- 
ous thoughts possessed the human 
soul in former times. At any rate 
I'm off for England as soon as 
possible.’ 

C. S. 
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THE BYRON MONUMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ FRASER’S MAGAZINE,’ 


Sir,—It has never been customary 
to adorn the English capital with 
statues of literary men. Very re- 
cently, at private cost, a drinking 
fountain in Park Lane has been 
adorned with counterfeit present- 
ments of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Shakespeare, and another in Lei- 
cester Square with a sprawling 
figure, sometimes described as ‘ Mr. 
Albert Grant in the character of 
Shakespeare,’ in reality a travestie 
on Roubiliac’s work in the Abbey. 
But no public statue, in the usual 
sense of the word, of any Poet or 
Man of Letters is to be found any- 
where in the streets of the metropolis. 
An exception is now about to be 
made. A scheme announced as 
‘The National Byron Memorial’ 
has taken shape as a monumental 
efigy in bronze, nine feet high, 
which at this moment awaits the 
selection of a site to be set up on 
an appropriate pedestal in the daily 
view of London’s throngs, and, it 
is hoped, for the contemplation of 
many future generations of English- 
menand Englishwomen. Notwith- 
standing the ‘national’ character 
whieh has been ascribed to it, it is 
no secret that the proposal of such 
a monument has been received from 
first to last by the general public 
with a very languid interest, and 
with disgust by no few, and that 
but for the exertions of a very small 
body of persons, including (a host 
in himself) the present Premier, it 
would never have come to anything. 
It would certainly be curious to see 
the subscription list. I visited the 
Byron Exhibition in the Albert 
Hall after it had been open for seve- 
ral weeks ; a subscription paper lay 


on the table, a large fair sheet, and 
it held the names of two subscribers 
for the sum of one shilling each. 
But the money has been raised or 
guaranteed somehow, and indeed 
the enthusiasm of Lord Beaconsfield 
in the cause was itself enough to in- 
sure it against visible failure. He, 
too, it was that chose the site in St. 
James’s Street; but, as he will pro- 
bably reflect, against vestries the 
gods themselves contend in vain. 
He is defeated on this bye-issue, but 
he will have his monument. 

And now the question arises, 
What manner of inscription or in- 
scriptions should there be? The 
business of a public monument is to 
remind, to admonish all who gaze 
upon it, of certain memorable bygone 
facts, presumably to excite admira- 
tion, reverence, emulation. What 
particular parts of Lord Byron’s 
character and career may be sup- 
posed fit to exercise such effects 
upon a gazer’s mind is a ques- 
tion which is more easily asked 
than answered. His history and his 
writings are perhaps more insepa- 
rable than those of any other writer 
who has ever lived. Certainly the 
properest way to deal with the in- 
scriptions, unless we prefer to con- 
sciously worship a sham, would be 
to select them from the utterances 
of the celebrated man himself. I 
am not on the Committee, nor even 
a subscriber, but I venture to offer 
the following as specimens to choose 
from. There is in no case any- 
thing modifying in the context of 
these quotations, and that they 
fairly represent the substance and 
tone of Byron’s teaching is, I 
think, incontrovertible : 
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‘ How should he who knows man- 
kind well do other than despise and 
abhor them ?’ 

Journal (Life,' p. 227). 


‘ All men are intrinsical rascals, 
and I am only sorry that, not being 
a dog, I can’t bite them.’ 


Letter (Life, p. 537). 


‘IT have always had a great con- 
tempt for women ; and formed this 
opinion of them not hastily, but 
from my own fatal experience.’ 
Conversations (Medwin, 1824, p. 80). 


‘ Love is vanity, 
Selfish in its beginning as its end, 
Excepting where it is a mere 
insanity.’ Don Juan, ix. 73. 


‘The fact is, Don Juan is tootrue, 
and the women hate everything 
which strips off the tinsel of senti- 
ment.’ Letter (Infe, p. 458). 


‘I never knew any good come of 
your young wife and legal espou- 
sals.’ Journal (Ife, p. 201). 


‘ Judge of my detestation of Eng- 
land and of all that it inherits, when 
I avoid returning to your country 
at a time when not only my pecu- 
uiary interest, but, it may be, even 
my personal security, requires it.’ 

Letter (Life, p. 534). 

‘I like the Greeks, who are plan- 
sible rascals,—with all the Turkish 
vices, without their courage.’ 

Letter (Life, p. 104). 
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Virtue ... ‘that “empty name,” 
as the last breath of Brutus pro- 
nounced, and every day proves it.’ 

Journal (Life, p. 210). 

‘Is there anything in the future 
that can possibly console us for not 
being always twenty-five P’ 

Journal (Life, p. 210). 
‘Man, being reasonable, must get 
drunk ; 

The best of life is but intoxi- 

cation.’ Don Juan. 

‘Tam grown as tired as Solomon 
of everything, and of myself more 
than anything.’ Letter (Infe, p. 242). 
‘We wither from our youth, we 

gasp away— 

Sick—sick—unfound the boon, 

unslaked the thirst ; 
Though to the last, in verge of our 
decay 

Some phantom lures, such as we 

sought at first ; 
But all too late,—so are we doubly 
curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice, 

’tis the same ; 
Each idle, and all ill, and none the 
worst,— 

For all are meteors with a differ- 

ent name, 
And death the sable smoke where 
vanishes the flame.’ 
Childe Harold, iv. 124. 
Two or more of these mottoes might 
be inserted on each face of the 
pedestal. 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


ONE WHO LOVES AND HONOURS Enauisn Poetry. 


' Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron, edited by Thomas Moore, 1 vol. edition. 


Murray, 1839. 
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